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THE  SEEKER 
BOOK  ONE— THE  AGE  OF  FABLE 

CHAPTER  I 
How  THE  Christmas  Saint  was  Proved 

THE  whispering  died  away  as  they  heard  heavy 
steps  and  saw  a  Hne  of  light   under  the  shut 
door.    Thin  a  last  muffled  caution  from  the 
larger  boy  on  the  cot. 

"Now,  remember!  There  ain't  any,  but  don't  you 
let  on  there  ain't — else  he  won't  bring  you  a  single 
thing!" 

Before  the  despairing  soul  on  the  trundle-bed  could 
pierce  the  vulnerable  heel  of  this,  the  door  opened 
slowly  to  the  broad  shape  of  Clytemnestjra.  One  hand 
shaded  her  eyes  from  the  candle  she  carried,  and  she 
peered  into  the  comer  where  the  two  beds  were,  a 
flurry  of  eagerness  in  her  face,  checked  b,'-  stoic  self- 
mastery. 

At  once  from  the  older  boy  came  the  sounds  of  one 
who  breathes  labouredly  in  deep  sleep  after  a  hard  day. 
But  the  littler  boy  sat  rebelliously  up,  digging  combative  • 
fists  into  eyes  that  the  light  tickled.  Clytemnestra 
warmly  rebuked  him,  first  simulating  the  frown  of  the 
irritatpf^ 

"N       ^ernal'    Wide  awake  I    My  days  alive!    You 
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act  like  a  wild  Indian's  little  boy.  This'U  never  do. 
Now  you  go  right  to  sleep  this  minute,  while  I  watch 
you.  Look  how  fine  and  good  Allan  is."  She  spoke 
low,  not  to  awaken  the  one  virtuous  sleeper,  who 
seemed  thereupon  to  breathe  with  a  more  swelling  and 
obtrusive  rectitude. 

"Clytie — now — ain't  there  any  Santa  Claus?" 

"Now  what  a  sinful  question  thai  isl" 

"Butt*  there?" 

"Don't  he  bring  you  things?" 

"Oh,  there  ain't  any!"  There  was  a  sullen  despera- 
tion in  this,  as  of  one  done  with  quibbles.  But  the 
woman  still  paltered  wretchedly. 

"Well,  if  you  don't  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  quicker'n 
a  wink  I  bet  you  anything  he  won't  bring  you  a  single 
play-pretty." 

"There  came  an  unmistakable  blare  of  triumph  into 
the  busy  snore  on  the  cot. 

But  the  heart  of  the  skeptic  was  sunk.  This  evasion 
was  more  disillusioning  than  downright  confession.  A 
moment  the  little  boy  regarded  her,  wholly  in  sorrow, 
with  big  eyes  that  blinked  alarmingly.  Then  came 
his  last  shot;  the  final  bullet  which  the  besieged  warrior 
will  sometimes  reserve  for  his  own  destruction.  There 
could  no  longer  be  any  pretense  between  them.  Bravely 
he  faced  her. 

"Now— you  just  needn't  try  to  keep  it  from  me  any 

longer!    I  kncyw  there  ain't  any "    One  tensely 

tragic  second  he  paused  to  gather  himself — "It's  all 
over  town! "  There  being  nothing  further  to  live  for,  he 
delivered  himself  to  grief— to  be  tortured  and  destroyed. 

Clytie  set  the  candle  on  the  bureau  and  came  to 
hover  him.    Within  the  pressing  arms  and  upon  the 
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proffered  bosom  he  wept  out  one  of  those  griefs  that 
may  not  be  told— that  on);'  the  heart  can  understand. 
Yet,  when  the  first  passion  of  it  M^as  spent  she  began  to 
reassure  him,  begging  him  not  to  be  misled  by  idle 
gossip;  to  take  not  even  her  own  testimony,  but  to  wait 
and  see  what  he  would  see.  At  last  he  listened  and  was 
a  little  soothed.  It  appeared  that  Santa  Claus  was  one 
you  might  believe  in  or  might  not.  Even  Clytie 
seemed  to  be  puzzled  about  him.  He  could  see  that 
she  overflowed  with  belief  in  him,  yet  he  could  not 
make  her  confess  it  in  plain  straight  words.  The 
meat  of  it  was  that  good  children  found  things  on 
Christmas  morning  which  must  have  been  left  by 
some  one — if  not  by  Santa  Claus,  then  by  whom  ?  Did 
the  little  boy  believe,  for  example,  that  Milo  Barrus 
did  it  ?  He  was  the  village  atheist,  and  so  bad  a  man 
that  he  loved  to  spell  God  with  a  little  g. 

He  mused  upon  this  while  his  tears  dried,  finding  it 
plausible.  Of  course  it  couldn't  be  Milo  Barrus,  so 
it  must  be  Santa  Claus.  Was  Clytie  certain  some 
presents  would  be  there  in  the  morning?  If  he  went 
directly  to  sleep^  she  was. 

Hereupon  the  larger  boy  on  the  cot,  who  had  fo: 
some  moments  listened  in  forgetful  silence,  became 
again  virtuously  asleep  in  a  public  manner. 

But  the  littler  boy  must  yet  have  talk.  Could  the 
bells  of  Santa  Claus  be  heard  when  he  came  ? 

Clytie  had  known  some  children,  of  exceptional  merit, 
it  was  true,  who  claimed  to  have  he^rd  his  bells  on 
certain  nights  when  they  had  gone  early  to  sleep. 

Why  would  he  never  leave  anything  for  a  child  that 
got  up  out  of  bed  and  caught  him  at  it  ?  Suppose  one 
had  to  get  up  for  a  drink. 
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Because  it  broke  the  charm. 

But  if  a  very,  very  good  child  just  happened  to  wake 
up  while  he  was  in  the  room,  and  didn't  pay  the  least 
attention  to  him,  or  even  look  sidewise  or  anything 

Even  this  were  hazardous,  it  seemed;  though  if  the 
child  were  indeed  very  gooil  all  might  not  yet  be  lost. 

"Well,  won't  you  leave  the  light  for  me  ?  The  dark 
gets  in  my  eyes." 

But  this  was  another  adverse  condition,  making 
everything  impossible.  So  she  chided  and  reassured 
him,  tucked  the  covers  once  more  al)out  his  neck,  and 
left  him,  with  a  final  comment  on  the  advantage  of 
sleepin/'  at  once. 

\Vht>,  the  room  was  dark  and  Clytie's  footsteps  had 
sounde<l  down  the  hall,  he  called  softly  to  his  brother; 
but  that  wise  child  was  now  truly  asleep.  So  the  littler 
boy  lay  musing,  having  resolved  to  stay  awuke  anil  solve 
the  mystery  once  for  all. 

From  wondering  what  he  might  receive  he  came  to 
wondering  if  he  were  good.  His  lust  meditation  was 
upon  the  Sunday-school  lx)ok  his  dear  mother  had 
helped  him  read  before  they  took  her  away  with  a  new 
little  baby  that  had  never  amounted  to  much;  before  he 
and  Allan  came  to  Grandfather  Delcher's  to  live- 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  to  eat.  The  name  of  the 
book  was  "Ben  Holt."  He  remembered  this  especially 
i)ecause  a  text  often  quoted  in  the  story  said  "A  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches."  He 
had  oftRn  wondered  why  Ben  Holt  should  be  con- 
sidered an  especially  good  name;  and  why  Ben  Holt 
came  to  choose  it  instead  of  the  goldpiece  he  found  and 
returned  to  the  schoolmaster,  before  he  fell  sick  and 
was  sent  away  to  the  country- where  the  merry  hay- 
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makers  were.  Of  course,  there  were  worse  names  than 
Ben  Holt.  It  was  surely  better  than  Eygji  Watts, 
whose  sanguine  parenU  were  saitl  to  have  named  him 
with  the  first  five  letters  they  drew  from  a  hat  containing 
the  alphabet;  Ben  Holt  was  assuredly  better  than 
Eygji,  even  had  this  not  been  rendered  into  "Hedge- 
hog" by  careless  companions.  His  last  confusion  of 
ideas  was  a  wondering  if  Bemal  Linford  was  a.s  /rood  a 
name  as  Ben  Holt,  and  why  he  could  not  remember 
having  chosen  it  in  preference  to  a  goldpiece.  Back  of 
this,  in  his  fading  consciousness  was  the  high-coloured 
image  of  a  candy  cane,  too  splendid  for  earth. 

Then,  far  in  the  night,  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  the 
little  boy,  came  the  step  of  slippered  feet.  This  time 
Clytie,  satisfying  herself  that  both  boys  slept,  set  down 
her  candle  and  went  softly  out,  leaving  the  door  open. 
There  came  back  with  her  one  bearing  gifts— a  tall, 
dark  old  man,  with  a  face  of  many  deep  lines  and  severe 
set,  who  yet  somehow  shed  kindness,  as  if  ho  held  a 
spirit  of  light  prisoned  within  his  darkne.ss,  so  that, 
while  only  now  and  then  could  a  visible  ray  of  it  escape 
through  the  sombre  eye  or  through  a  sudden  winning 
quality  in  the  harsh  voice,  it  nevertheless  radiated  from 
him  sensibly  at  all  times,  to  belie  his  sternness  and  puzzle 
those  who  feared  him. 

Une-  sy  enough  he  looked  now  as  Clytie  unloaded  him 
of  the  bundles  and  bulky  toys.  In  a  silence  broken 
only  by  their  breathing  they  quickly  bestowed  the  gifts 
—some  in  the  hanging  stockings  at  the  fire-place,  others 
beside  each  bed,  in  chairs  or  on  the  mantel. 

Then  they  wei-e  in  the  hall  again,  the  door  closed  so 
that  they  could  speak.  ,  The  old  man  took  up  his  own 
candle  from  a  stand  against  the  wall. 
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"The  little  one  is  like  her,"  he  said. 

"He's  awful  cunning  and  bright,  but  Allan  is  the 
handsomest.  Never  in  my  bom  days  did  I  see  so 
beautiful  a  boy." 

"  But  he's  like  the  father,  line  for  line."  There  was  a 
sudden  .savage  roughne.ss  in  the  voice,  a  steiier  set  to 
the  shaven  upper  lip  and  straight  mouth,  though  he 
still  spoke  low.  "Like  the  huck.stering,  godless  fiddle- 
player  that  took  her  away  from  me.  What  a  mercy  of 
God's  he'll  never  see  her  again— she  with  th-  saved 
and  he — what  a  reckoning  for  him  when  he  goes!" 

"But  he  was  not  bad  to  let  you  take  them." 

"  He  boasted  to  me  that  he'd  not  have  done  it,  except 
that  -she  begged  him  with  her  last  breath  to  promise 
it.  He  said  the  words  with  great  maudlin  tears  raining 
down  his  face,  when  my  own  eyes  were  dry!" 

"  How  good  if  you  can  leave  them  both  in  the  church, 
preaching  the  word  where  you  preached  it  so  many 
years!" 

"I  misdoubt  the  father's  blood  in  them— at  least,  in 
the  older.  But  it's  late.  Good  night,  Clytie— a  good 
Christmas  to  you." 

"More  toyou,  Mr.  Delcher!    Goodnight!" 


CHAPTER  II 


An  Old  Man  Faces  Two  Ways 

Hia  candle  up,  he  went  softly  along  the  white  hall- 
way over  the  heavy  red  carpet,  to  where  a  door  at  the 
end,  half-open,  let  him  into  his  study.  Here  a  wood 
fire  at  the  stage  of  glowing  coals  made  a  searching 
warmth.  Blowing  out  his  candle,  he  seated  himself 
at  the  table  where  a  shaded  lamp  cast  its  glare  upon  a 
litter  of  books  and  papers.  A  bi,-;,  white-breasted 
gray  cat  yawned  and  stretched  itself  from  the  hearth- 
rug and  leaped  lightly  upon  him  with  great  rumbling 
purrs,  nosing  its  head  under  one  of  his  hands  sug- 
gestively, and,  when  he  stroked  it,  looking  up  at  him 
with  lazily  falling  eye-lids. 

He  crossed  his  knees  to  make  a  better  lap  for  the  cat, 
and  fell  to  musing  backward  into  his  own  boyhood, 
when  the  Christmas  Saint  was  a  real  pre.sence.  Then 
he  came  forward  to  his  youth,  when  he  had  obeyed  the 
call  of  the  Lord  against  his  father's  express  command 
that  he  follow  the  family  way  and  become  a  prosperous 
manufacturer.  Truly  there  had  been  revolt  in  him. 
Perhaps  he  had  never  enough  considered  this  in  excuse 
for  his  own  daughter's  revolt. 

Again  he  dwelt  in  the  days  when  he  had  preached 

wi      a  hot  passion  such  truth  as  was  his.     For  a  long 

time,  while  the  old  clock  ticked  on  the  mantel  before 

him  and  the  big  cat  purred  or  slept  under  his  absent 
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petting!!,  hi.s  mind  movf^  through  an  incident  of  that 
early  ministry.  Clear  in  hi.i  memory  were  certain 
paKsages  of  fire  from  the  sermon.  In  the  little  log 
church  at  Edom  he  had  felt  the  spirit  hum  in  him  and 
he  had  movingly  voiced  its  warnings  of  that  dread  place 
where  the  flames  forever  blaze,  yet  never  consume; 
where  cries  ever  go  up  for  one  drop  of  water  to  cool  the 
parched  tongues  of  those  who  sought  not  God  while 
they  live*!.  He  had  told  of  one  who  dietl — one  that  the 
world  cBlle<l  good,  a  moral  man — but  not  a  Christian; 
one  who  had  perversely  neglected  the  way  of  4ife. 
How,  on  his  death-bed,  this  one  had  callctl  in  agony 
for  a  last  gla.ss  of  water,  seeming  to  know  all  at  once 
that  he  would  now  be  where  no  drop  of  water  could 
cool  him  through  all  eternity. 

So  effective  had  been  his  pu:  i  .g  of  tiiis  that  a 
terrified  throng  came  forward  at  his  call  for  converts. 

The  next  morning  he  had  ridden  away  from  Edom 
toward  Felton  Falls  to  preach  there.  A  mile  out  of 
town  he  had  been  accosted  by  a  big,  bearded  man  who 
had  yet  a  singularly  childish  look — who  urged  that  he 
come  to  his  cabin  to  minister  to  a  sick  friend.  He 
knew  the  fellow  for  one  that  the  village  of  Edom  called 
"daft"  or  "queer,"  yet  held  to  be  harmless — to  be 
rather  amusing,  indeed,  since  he  could  be  provoked 
to  deliver  curious  harangues  upon  the  subject  of 
revealed  religion.  He  remembered  now  that  the  man's 
face  had  stared  at  him  from  far  back  in  the  church  the 
night  before — a  face  full  of  the  liveliest  terror,  though 
he  had  not  been  among  those  that  fled  to  the  mercy- 
seat.  Acceding  to  the  man's  request,  he  followed  him 
up  a  wooded  path  to  his  cabin.  Dismounting  and 
tying  his  horse,  he  entered  and,  turning  to  ask  where 
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the  sick  man  was,  found  himself  throttled  in  the  grasp 
of  a  giant. 

He  was  thrust  into  an  inner  mom,  windowless  and 
with  no  door  other  than  the  one  now  barred  by  his 
chuclcling  captor.  And  here  the  Reverend  Allan 
Delcher  had  lain  three  days  and  two  nights  raptive  of  a 
madman,  with  no  foo<l  and  without  one  dipp  of  water. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  log  partition  his  captor 
had  declared  himself  to  be  the  keeper  of  hell.  Even 
now  he  could  hear  the  wonis  maundered  through 
the  chinks:  "Never  got  another  drop  of  water  for  a 
million  years  and  Ml  more,  and  him  a  burning  up  and 
a  roasting  up,  and  his  tongue  a  lolling  out,  all  of  a 
sizzk.  Now  wasn't  that  fine — liecause  folks  .said  he'd 
likely  gone  crazy  alM>ut  religion! " 

Othi-r  times  his  captor  would  declare  him.self  to  be 
John  the  liapti.st  making  struii{!it  the  paths  in  the 
wilderness.  Again  he  would  fpiote  pa.s»agcs  of 
scripture,  some  of  them  hideous  mockeries  to  the 
tortured  prisoner,  some  strangely  .stx>thing  and  sug- 
gestive. 

But  a  search  had  been  made  for  the  missing  man 
and,  quite  by  accident,  they  had  found  him,  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  to  him  his  mind  must  go  with  his 
captor's.  His  recovery  from  the  physical  blight  of 
this  captivity  had  been  prompt;  but  there  were  those 
who  sat  under  him  who  insisted  that  ever  after  he  had 
been  palpably  less  insistent  upon  the  feature  of  divine 
retribution  for  what  might  be  called  the  merely  techn>  ;  1 
sins  of  heterodoxy.  Not  that  unsound  doctrine  v.  as 
ever  so  much  as  hinte<l  of  him;  only,  as  once  averred  a 
plain  parishioner,  "  He  .seeme<l  to  bear  down  on  hell 
jest  a  lee-tie  less  continuously." 
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As  for  his  young  wife,  she  had  ever  after  professeil  an 
unconquerable  aversion  for  those  sermons  in  which 
God's  punishment  of  sinners  was  set  forth;  and  this 
had  strangely  been  true  of  their  daughter,  born  but  a 
little  time  after  the  father's  release  from  the  maniac's 
cabin.     She    had   grown   to   womanhood   submitting 
meekly  to  an  iron  rule;  but  none  the  less  betraying  an 
acute  repugnance  for  certain  doctrines  preached  by  her 
father.     It  seemed  to  the  old  man  a  long  way  to  look 
back;  and  then  a  long  way  to  come  forward  again,  past 
the  death  of  his  girl-wife  while  their  child  was  still 
tender,  down  to  the  amazing  iniquity  of  that  child's 
revolt,  in  her  thirty-first  year.     Dumbly,  dutifully,  had 
she  submitted   to  all   his  restrictions   and   severities, 
stonily  watching  her  girlhood  go,  through  a  fading, 
lining  and  hardening  of  her  prettiness.     Then  all  at 
once,  with  no  word  of  pleading  or  warning,  she  had 
done  the  monstrous  thing.     He   awoke  one   day  to 
know  that  his  beloved  child  had  gone  away  to  marry 
the    handsome,    swaggering,    fiddle-playing   good-for- 
nothing  who  had  that  winter  given  singing  lessons  m 
the  village. 

Only  once  after  that  had  he  looked  upon  her  face— 
the  face  of  a  withered  sprite,  subdued  by  time.  The 
hurt  of  that  look  was  still  fresh  in  him,  making  his 
mind  turn  heavily,  perhaps  a  little  remorsefully,  to 
the  two  little  boys  asleep  in  the  west  bedroom.  Had 
the  seed  of  revolt  been  in  her,  from  his  own  revolt 
against  his  father?  Would  it  presently  bear  some  ugly 
fruit  in  her  sons  ? 

From  a  drawer  in  the  table  he  took  a  little  sheaf  of 
folded  sheets,  and  read  again  the  last  letter  that  had 
come  from  her;  read  it  not  without  grim  mutterings  and 
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oblique  little  j.-rks  of  the  narrow  old  head,  yet  with 
quick  tendfr  ^.r.vs  inelting  the  sternness. 

"  You  m  ist  tiot  thiiiK  I  lave  ever  regretted  my  choice, 
though  ev.  i>  vlay  of  rr.-/  life  I  have  sorrowed  at  your 
decision  no;  ■  >  --  ip  r  le  so  long  as  I  stayed  by  my  husband. 
How  many  times  I  have  prayed  God  to  remind  you 
that  I  took  him  for  better  or  worse,  till  death  should  us 
part." 

This  made  him  mutter. 

"Clayton  has  never  in  his  life  failed  of  kindness  and 
gentleness  to  me" — .so  ran  the  letter — "and  he  has 
always  provided  for  us  as  well  as  a  man  of  his  uncommon 
talents  could." 

Here  the  old  man  sniffed  in  fine  contempt. 

"All  la.st  winter  he  had  quite  a  cla.ss  to  teach  singing 
in  the  evening  and  three  day-scholars  for  the  violin,  one 
of  whom  paid  him  in  hams.  Another  offered  to  pay 
either  in  money  or  a  beautiful  portrait  of  me  in  pastel. 
We  needed  money,  but  Clayton  chose  the  portrait  as  a 
surprise  to  me.  At  times  he  seems  unpractical,  but 
now  he  has  started  out  in  business  again " 

There  were  bitter  shakings  of  the  head  here.  Busi- 
ness! Standing  in  a  buggy  at  street-comers,  jauntily 
urging  a  crowd  to  buy  the  magic  grease-eradicator, 
toothache  remedy,  meretricious  jewelry,  what  not! 
first  playing  a  fiddle  and  rollicking  out  some  ribald 
song  to  fetch  them.  Business  indeed!  A  pretty 
business! 

"The  boys  are  delighted  with  the  Bibles  you  sent  and 
learn  a  verse  each  day.  I  have  told  them  they  may 
some  day  preach  as  you  did  if  they  will  be  as  good  men 
as  you  are  and  study  the  Bible.  They  try  to  preach 
like  our  preacher  in  the  cunningest  way.     I  wish  you 
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could  see  them.  You  would  love  them  in  spite  of  your 
feeling  against  their  father.  I  did  what  you  suggested 
to  stimulate  their  minds  about  the  Scriptures,  but 
perhaps  the  lesson  they  chose  to  write  about  was  not 
very  edifying.  It  does  not  seem  a  pretty  lesson  to  me, 
and  I  did  not  pick  it  out.  They  heard  about  it  at 
Sabbath-school  and  had  their  papers  all  written  as  a 
surprise  for  me.  Of  course,  Bernal's  is  very  childish, 
but  I  think  Allan's  paper,  for  a  child  of  his  age,  shows  a 
qra.tp  of  religious  matters  that  is  trvly  remarkable.  I 
shall  keep  them  studying  the  Bible  daily.  I  should  tell 
you  that  I  am  now  looking  forward  with  great  joy 

to " 

With  a  lor.g  sigh  he  laid  down  the  finely  written  sheet 
and  took  from  the  sheaf  the  two  papers  she  had  spoken 
of.  Then  while  the  gale  roared  without  and  .shook  his 
window,  and  while  the  bust  of  John  Calvin  looked 
down  at  him  from  the  book-ca.sc  at  his  back,  he  fol- 
lowed his  two  grandsons  on  their  first  incursion  into 
the  domain  of  speculative  theology. 

He  took  first  the  paper  of  the  older  boy,  painfully 
elaborated  with  heavy,  intricate  capitals  and  headed 
"Elisha  and  the  Wicked  Children— by  Mr.  Allan 
Delcher  Linford,  Esquire,  aged  nine  years  and  six 
months." 

"This  lesson,"  it  began,  "is  to  teach  us  to  love  God 
and  the  prophets  or  else  we  will  likely  get  into  trouble. 
It  says  Elisha  went  up  from  Bethel  and  some  children 
came  out  of  the  cit/  and  said  go  up  thou  Baldhead. 
They  said  it  Twice  one  after  the  other  and  so  Elisha  got 
mad  right  away  and  turned  around  and  cursed  them 
good  in  the  name  of  the  I,ord  and  so  2  She  Bears  come 
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"long  and  et  up  42  of  them  for  Elisha  was  a  holy 
prophet  of  Go<l  an.l  ha<l  not  ought  to  of  been  yelled  at. 
N,  of  course  the  mothers  would  Take  on  very  much 
When  they   ound  their  42  Children  et  up  but  I  think 
hat  we  had  ought  to  learn  from  this  that  these  42 
Ij-ttle  ones  was  not  the  Elected.     It  says  in  our  eat- 
ch>sm   God  having  out  of  his  mere  goo<l   pleasure 
elected  some  to  everlasting  life.     Now  Go<I  being  a 
Iresbiermn  would  know  these  42  little  ones  had  not 
been  elected  so  they  might  as  well  be  et  up  by  bears  as 
anythmg  else  to  show  forth  his  honour  and  glory  For- 
ever Amen.     It  should   teach   a   Boy   to   be  mighty 
earful  about  kiddmg  old  men  unless  he  is  a  Presbite- 
nan.     I  spelled  every  word  in  this  right. 

"Mh.  Allan  Delcheb  Linford." 
The  secon,!  paper,  which  the  old  man  now  held  long 
beorehv  -as  partly  printed  a, ,d  partly  written  with 
a  lead-p.  -.■  vliose  mark  was  now  faint  an.l  now 
lieayy,  as  ....,.g  gone  at  intervals  to  the  writer's  lips. 
As  the  old  man  read,  his  face  lost  not  a  little  of  its 
grimness. 

"  Bears 

"It  teaches  the  lord  thy  God  is  baldheaded.     I  ask 

my  deer  father  what  it  teeches  he  said  it  teeches  who 

ever  wrot  that  storry  was  baldheaded.     he  says  a  man 

with  thik  long  hair  like  my  deer  father  would  of  said 

0  let  the  kids  have  their  fun  with  old  Elisha  so  I  ask 
my  deer  mother  who  wrot  this  lesson  she  said  God  wrot 
the  holy  word  so  that  is  how  we  know  God  is  bald- 
headed.    It  was  a  lot  of  children  for  only  two  2  bears. 

1  liked  to  of  ben  there  if  the  bears  wold  of  known  that  I 
was  a  good  child,      mabe  I  cold  of   ben  on  a  high 
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fense  or  up  a  tree.     I  dimd  the  sor  aple  tree  in  our 
back  yard  esy. 

"  By  Bernal  Linford,  aged  neerly  8  yrs." 

Carefully  he  put  back  both  papers  with  the  mother's 
letter,  his  dark  face  showing  all  its  int  icate  net-work  of 
lines  in  a  tension  that  was  both  pained  and  humorous. 

Two  fresh  souls  were  given  to  his  care  to  be  made, 
please  God,  the  means  of  grace  by  which  thousands  of 
other  souls  might  be  washed  clean  of  the  stain  of 
original  sin.  Yet,  if  revolt  was  there — revolt  like  his 
daughter's  and  like  his  own  ?  Would  he  forgive  as  his 
own  father  had  forgiven ,  who  had  called  him  back  after 
many  years  to  live  out  a  tranquil  old  age  on  the  fortune 
that  father's  father  had  founded  ?  He  mused  long  on 
this.  The  age  was  lax— ^true,  but  God's  law  was  never 
lax.  If  one  would  revolt  from  the  right,  one  must 
suffer.  For  the  old  man  was  one  of  the  few  last  of  a 
race  of  giants  who  were  to  believe  always  in  the  Printed 
Word. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Cult  of  the  Candy  Cane 

which  coulfl  n^v«,  I.       S'^'"g^-     Were  was  a  charm 

of  the  milKonaiytoyX  keep:::  Tr  '"!?  """^ 
moment    they   looked    C   S   bSrs^tt'""^ 
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shot  or  blown  upon  or  tasted  or  wound  up,  each  i.  - 
cording  to  its  wonderful  nature,  they  looked  farther 
afield  seeing  other  and  ever  new  packages  bulk  mys- 
teriously into  the  growing  light;  bundles  quickening 
before  their  eyes  with  every  delight  to  be  imagined  of  a 
Saint  with  epicurean  tastes  and  prodigal  habits- 
bundles  that  looked  as  if  a  mere  twitch  at  the  cord 
would  expose  their  hidden  charms. 

The  littler  boy  now  wore  a  unique  fur  cap  that  let 
down  to  cover 'the  neck  and  face,  with  openings  wonder- 
fully contrived  for  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth— an  easy 
triumph^  surely,  over  the  deadliest  cold  known  to  man. 
In  one  hand  he  flourished  a  brass-handled  knife  with 
both  of  its  blades  open;  with  the  other  he  clasped  a 
striped  trumpet,  into  the  china  mouthpiece  of  which 
he  had  blown  the  shreds  of  a  caramel,  not  meaning  to; 
and  here  he  was  made  to  forget  these  trifles  by  dis- 
covering at  the  farther  side  of  the  room  a  veritable 
rocking-horse,  a  creature  that  looked  not  only  magnifi- 
cently willing,  but  superbly  untamable,  with  a  white 
mane  and  tail  of  celestial  flow,  with  alert,  pointed  ears 
of  maroon  leather  nailed  nicely  to  the  right  spot.  At 
this  marvel  he  stared  in  that  silence  which  is  the 
highest  power  of  joy:  a  presentiment  had  been  his  that 
such  a  horse,  curveting  on  blue  rockers,  would  be  found 
on  this  very  morning.  Two  days  before  had  he  in  an 
absent  moment  beheld  a  vision  of  this  horse  poised  near 
the  door  of  the  attic;  but  when  he  ran  to  make  report  of 
it  below,  thinking  to  astound  people  by  his  power  of 
insight,  Clytemnestra,  bidding  him  wpit  in  the  kitchen 
where  she  was  baking,  had  hurried  to  the  spot  and 
found  only  some  rolls  of  blue  cambric.  She  had 
rather  shamed  him  for  giving  her  such  a  start.     A  few 
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"0-.  they  neve'r  would  l^^t'^-' ■''''''  "''«'  "- 
w;th  a  .ignifieance  that  It  him  a  U  TT  T''  '""^^ 
Clytie  would  pay  attention  ?  .  *"'"•  ^"""^  *'"»' 
th.nkofhereo'nfLio„2     '"  '""■•    ""  '-^'>«'"  "' 

«ut  here  again,  at  the  very  zenith  „f       . 
frozen  to  silence  by  a  vision-thk,  "  '''°"*-  '^'"^  '«■ 

of  no  ponderable  fabric      Th  "\°"' ""'  "''^''■""^'y 

«'  hi^  hand,  seemed  to  be  «  .t"'^  '".  """  '■°'-"''^>  "''"ost 
of  P0.es.ng  only"'jter'*h  'eZ'JaT  """  "~'' 
cane:  one  of  fearful  leneth  tlwT  f  "f''^w-a  can.ly 
and  wide  in  the  S  s'tril  ,.  ^''■'''' ^•'^^' "f  "ook! 
living  flame  befo,^ ll   T|  7"'"'  '"  '•''"  « 

bottom  and  winding  arrumi  LT  ''^^r'"^  "*  """ 
d'zzy  height.      Fearfur  in  f """''  """  ^^''"'t- 

leaned  far  out  of  hi  M^^"""^''-'---'  silence  he 
apparition  one  cool  imnl  r^^'"'*  ""'^ '""a^"'ff 
research.     It   did   not   /'      /"'••'«"Ser   of   skeptic 

Then  hi.  heart'flinTed  rfripLfM  t  '""'•"• 
"n.magined  had  become  hSorT  '"  '^"^'^  ''"" 

-^t?a;t:;i^----.-.hehad 

^-s:ttSir-^=:;-^e 

«o  long  had  he  S  'l^-T^"''-  »"  ""e occasion 
of  hi.  contemplat  orlhrt;^  • ''  '"  '^'^^P  ">«  "-anee 
bitten  his  ears  and  'tis  H  Tf'  '°'^  '^"'^  ""-"^ 
these  things  wem  for  mei.  ,  "''  "°*  ^"PP°«ed  that 
known  of  toys  ^hrCl::''':T!r'''P-  H"  had 
rocking-hoJs  as  wdlas^r  ,'  ''""'''■"^-blocts  and 
but  never  had  he  kn^l  LSa'h  h  '"T,  "^^■-^'• 
"^-whohadowneka^i^^';.^^-^-^^^^^^^ 
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among  the  boys  he  knew,  it  was  believed  that  they 
were  not  even  to  he  seen  save  on  their  wire  at  Christmas 
time  in  the  windows  of  the  rich.  One  boy  had  hinted 
that  the  "set"  would  not  be  broken  even  if  a  person 
should  appear  with  money  enough  to  buy  a  single  one. 
And  here  liefore  him  was  the  finest  of  them  all,  receding 
neither  from  his  gaze  or  his  touch,  one  as  long  as  the 
longest  of  which  Heaven  had  hitherto  vouchsafed  him 
a  chilling  vision  through  glass;  here  was  the  same 
fascinating  union  of  transcendent  merit  with  a  playful 
suggestion  of  downright  utility.  And  he  had  blurted 
out  to  Clytie  that  the  news  of  there  being  no  Santa 
Claus  was  all  over  town!  He  was  ashamed,  and  the 
moment  became  for  him  one  of  chastening  in  which  he 
humbled  his  unbelieving  spirit  before  this  symbol  of  a 
more  than  earthly  goodness— a  symbol  in  whose  pres- 
ence, while  as  yet  no  accident  had  rendered  it  less  than 
perfect,  he  would  never  cease  to  feel  the  spiritual 
uplift  of  one  who  has  weighed  the  fruits  of  faith  and 
found  them  not  wanting. 

He  issued  from  some  bottomless  stupor  of  ccstacy  to 
hear  the  door  open  to  Allan's  shouts;  then  to  see 
the  opening  nicely  filled  again  by  the  figure  of  Clytem- 
nestra,  who  looked  over  at  them  with  eager,  shining 
eyes.  He  was  at  first  powerless  to  do  more  than  say 
"Oh,  Clytiel"  with  little  impotent  pointings  toward 
the  candy  cane.  But  the  action  now  in  order  served 
to  restore  him  to  a  state  of  working  sanity.  There  was 
washing  and  dressing  after  Clytie  had  the  fire  crackling; 
the  forgetting  of  some  treasures  to  remember  others; 
and  the  conveyance  of  them  all  down  stairs  to  the  big 
sitting-room  where  the  sun  came  in  over  the  geraniums 
in  the   bay-window,  and  where  the  Franklin  heater 
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alone  w  Ji,Z  e7  L  "  „     ^^"'  '  '*^P°"^'''''«  hand 

Downstairs  the!  t.,  Z       "  Tu''  """"^  '^'"'- 

erect,   f,^sh-shaven    ^Lh  n.  ^^^f '""'"   to   g^et- 

with  .he.V  Pleas™ll':,r:t'^  ^'^^n' 
them;  as  if  that  inner  white  s^hit  o  hi  flut l""?  ""'' 
than  Us  wont  to  1ip  fr^       .  »       .         "uttered  more 

it«  furtive  flakes  of  li^  '  ""  ""'^  '"^  ^^''^  '- 

who  decided  thltt'i^^C- f  J.i« ';«'"  ''^y- 
Curing  the  ten  days  that  he  hLT^       breakfast  agam. 

household  a  certain^Za%  otet:;.:tTb'"°' •'*' 
of  each  meal  had  hplW  I,;,^  •      ,  .      ,    *t  the  begmnit.g 

he  looked  forwardtfit  ™eL"„*l  '"*/"""'"'°"'  '"  ">»» 
that,  when  they  we^  Lr  ette  Th  ""'■  '^^^  ^^ 
of  precisely  two  second!  n  '  "f  ^"'""^  "  ?""«« 
tha*;  becam'e  IwfuIb^t'^orofTh'f'  Tt'^-'  P''"'^ 
grew  instantly  solemn  T.  ^  ''''^'  """  ^^^^y  °ne 

-ve.  His  tin5i  g  n"haZT".V'^"  ''^P'^''- 
before  this  pause  ende7an,nhu  *"'  '^'"^  ^"^  him 
hair  began  to  crinkle   L^^  »  T''""  *"  "-""'^  »'  his 

bow  low  over  his  Plate  anT'"!"'^"'  ^°""  ^'"^^^"ly 
very  curious  and  Srdlv  nle"™  l,'"  ''"  ^''"^-  ^'  ^^ 
minute.  When  it  ce2  ^T"^^'''  *"''  "  '^^'^^  ""« 
a..<i  every  one  was  fnenH'  ^""°"  '*'^'''''  '"'"'"*'^' 
This  m^ornTnrthe  Ittfe'^h!:  eordial  and  safe  again, 
•l-ing  the  rumt'e  ^^LTe^tt  'W^"* 
5e\rsat"cr^'''-^^^'''^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'4.ept;S\?:rsr;ShL^^-- 
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for  a  cane — o]  any  kind — that  he  mif^ht  Imve  left  nt  a 
certain  house  by  mistake — not  until  then  would  iie 
heave  the  sijfh  of  immediate  security  and  consf-nt  to 
eat  his  egg  and  muffins,  of  wiiich  latter  Clytie  iiad  to 
bring  hot  ones  fniin  the  kitchen  Ix'cuuse  both  boys 
had  let  the  first  plate  go  cold.  For  Ciytie,  like  Grand- 
fother  Delcher,  was  also  one  of  the  last  of  a  race  of 
American  giants — in  her  case  a  race  precedmg  servants, 
that  called  itself  "hired  girls"— who  not  only  ate  with 
the  family,  but  joyed  and  sorrowed  with  it  and  for 
long  terms  of  years  was  a  part  of  it  in  devotion, 
responsibility  and  self-respect.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
dreaded  the  coming  of  these  children,  but  from  the 
moment  that  the  two  oold,  subdued  little  figures  had 
looked  i-i  doubting  amazement  at  the  four  kinds  of 
prescf  I  -  and  three  kinds  of  cake  set  out  for  th«."r  first 
collation  in  the  new  home,  she  had  rejoiced  unceasingly 
in  a  vicarious  motherhood. 

Within  an  hour  after  breakfast  the  morning's  find 
had  been  examined,  appraised,  and  accorded  pc-rpetual 
rank  by  merit.  Grandfather  Delcher  made  but  one 
timid  effort  to  influence  decisions. 

"Now,  Bernal,  which  do  you  like  best  of  all  your 
presents?"  he  asked.  With  a  heart  too  full  for  words 
the  littler  boy  had  pointed  promptly  but  shyly  at  his 
canuy  cane.  Not  once,  indeed,  had  he  been  able  to 
say  the  words  "candy  cane."  It  was  a  creation  which 
mere  words  were  inadequate  to  name.  It  was  a 
presence  to  be  pointed  at.  He  pointed  again  firmly 
when  the  old  man  asked,  "Are  you  quite  certain,  now, 
you  like  it  best  of  all?" — suggestively — "better  than 
this  fine  book  with  this  beautiful  picture  of  Joseph 
being  sold  away  by  his  wicked  brothers?" 
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"ih''r£  J.7'"''"'-'.  Allan  r- 

tone.,  of  the  p.,pi,  wh o  kn  :;'  'r-;",'''^"  •■'""'••  '"'"-•''-"t 
n^sl.  upon  l.i.n-"-Fm„.  7;  "'/  'V  "■'"''"'^  ''"our 
'  -e  Bible  in  „  ^,„  wh    „!;  f"  '"  '  "^'"■^'  '"•  """"'^h 

Afternoon,     b/ G^iS  S"  ""  .""^'^""' 
known  autho,.  and  writer  for  V      '^"^'^''"O-.   the  well- 
His  glance  tow«  JI-    i  ^°7""">f  P«>ple.  ' 

'°  betri,  t?et:lt?e;fofT  "'^  '^'"'^^  '^^  --' 
onewho.lallie.l.en.suouTrvli^l'"'  °7  '"'P-riority  to 

But  the  unspirituarnn  ^':^'""'  °''J''^««- 

«'  «  furious  i"p"Lnrtir/''"^  ^  "^'^  '">- 
unnoted  save  by  the  old  Zj  T  "'  "'f""'^  ^-^ 
™^ht  be  b,  an/absl;  •  C  tw' tLr'^"''  '^  " 
the  godle&s  father  were  mnZ  „  "'  "'^  "^"^  most  like 
u-s  mother  that  everTnotHfT  ^-  'J""  "'"  """  «"  ''-ke 

-^-ofhisi4";:;-:r^;-«-.. 

«ne.  to  pa.,s  the  woni  of  sei'n^', '"'"""«  ""  Ws 
friend  and  pastor;  and  Zth7"  '  ''''"  "'■"'  '"■''  °''' 
'he  grandchildre:;  ot  ^^^Z  ^7  '.'r  '"  ^-^* 
w.th  his  host  to  the  stu,ly  on  tl,:  ,  ^n°"""'  ^'^n' 

a3aChristmascustom.Zwoiw  T'T''  ''°°'-'  "''''■^' 
ancient  of  days,  fmm  aT/sk    "-".*'"'' ^^«^^'«»' 
long  since  b/the  doctor         ^     '"''"^'  ■*"''  f"™«hed 
T-e  iittle  boy  was  fo;  the  .o.ent  left  alone  with 
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the  tiny  niece;  to  stare  curiously,  now  that  she  was 
close,  at  one  of  whom  he  had  caught  glimpses  in  a 
win.low  of  the  big  house  next  door.  She  was  clad  m 
a  bjack  velvet  cloak  and  ho«l,  with  pink  satm  next  her 
face  inside  the  ho«l,  and  she  carried  a  large  closely- 
wrapped  doll  which  she  affected  to  think  might  have 
taken  col.l.  With  great  self-possession  she  doffe.1  her 
cloak  and  overshoes;  then  slowly  and  tenderly  unwoun.l 
the  wrappings  of  the  doll,  talking  meanwhde  m  low 
mothering  tones,  and  g..ing  with  it  to  the  hre  when  she 
had  it  uncloake.1.  Of  the  Iwy  who  stared  at  her  she 
seemed  imconscious,  and  he  could  do  no  more  than 
stand  timidly  at  a  little  distance.  An  eye-fla.sh  from 
the  maid  may  have  perceive<l  his  abjectness,  for  .she 
said  haughtily  at  length,  "  I'm  a.stoni.shed  no  one  m  this 
house  knows  where  Clytie  is!"  ,,    ,      ,  , 

He  drew  nearer  by  as  far  as  he  could  slowly  spread 

his  feet  twice. 

"/  know-now-she  went  to  get  two  gla.s.ses  from 
the  dre.s.ser  to  take  to  my  grandfather  and  that  gentle- 
man "  He  felt  voluble  from  the  mere  ease  of  the 
answer.  But  she  affected  to  have  heard  nothing,  and 
he  was  obligee!  to  speak  again. 

"Now— why,  /  know  a  doll  that  shuts  up  her  eyes 
every  time  she  lies  down." 

The  doll  at  hand  was  promptly  extended  on  the  httle 
lap  and  with  a  click  went  into  sudden  sleep  while  the 
mother  rocked  it.  He  could  \m^^  ventured  nothing 
more  after  this  pricking  of  his  inflated  little  speech.  A 
moment  he  stood,  suffering  moderately,  and  then  woud 
have  edged  cautiously  away  with  the  air  of  wishing  to 
go,  only  at  this  point,  without  seeming  to  see  him,  she 
chirped  to  him  quite  winningly  in  a  soft,  warm  little 
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Iht  tell  of  all  her  .s.ll,-  little  p,t..,ent.,  before  talkinR  .,f 
h..  own  He  eve,,  li,,ene.l  abo„t  the  .loll,  whose  name 
Santa  Clau.,  ha,  tho„ghtfully  painted  on  the  Ik,x  in 
wh,ch  she  came;  ,t  was  a  Frenrh  name,  "Fwinle  " 

Then  beinR  come  to  names,  they  told  their  own. 
Hers,  she  said,  was  r.illian  May. 

"But  yo,.r  ,„,cle,  now-that  Rentlemnn-he  eall^l 
you  .\a«r//  when  you  can,e  in."  He  waited  for  her 
solving  of  this 

"Oh,  Uncle  I),K.,„r  d<K-s„'t  k„„w  it  yet,  what  n,v 
real  name  ,s.  They  <.„||  mo  Nancy,  h„t  d.afs  „  very 
disafireeable  name,  so  I  took  Lillian  May  f„r  „,v  re«"l 
name.  But  tell  ,.r^  few  j^rsons,"  sC  adde.1,  im- 
portantly.  He«.  he  was  at  home;  he  knew  about 
choosing  a  good  name. 

"Did  you  give  up  the  gold-piece  vo,>  found?"  he 
asked.     But  th,,s  puzzled  her. 

"'A  Rood  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  grent 
nches  "  he  reminded  her.  "Didn't  you  find  a  Z 
piece  like  Ben  Hclt  did  ?"  *^ 

But  it  seemed  .she  had  never  found  anything.     Indeed 
.-are  she  had  lost  a  dime,  even  on  the  way  to  spending 

pJlhVTJ  T""'  *'"''  ^'^  jaw-b!;aker.s 
Plainly  she  had  chosen  her  good  name  without  knowing 

her  something  the  most  wonderful  in  all  the  world 
which  she  would  never  believe  without  seeing  it,  and  led 
her  to  where  the  candy  cane  towered  to  their  shoulders 
m  'ts  corner.  He  saw  at  once  that  it  meant  less  to  her 
than  ,t  d,d  to  h,m. 

"Oh,  it's  a  candy  cane!"  she  .said,  calling  it  a  candv 
cane  commonly,  with  not  even  a  hush  of  tone,  a^  one 
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would  say  "a  brick  house"  or  "a  gold  watch,     or 
anything.    She,    promptly   detecting   his   disappomt- 
nient  at  her  coldness,  tried  to  simulate  the  fervour  of  an 
initiate,  but  this  may  never  be  done  so  as  to  deceive  any 
one  who  has  truly  sensed  the  occult  and  incommunica- 
ble virtue  of  the  candy  cane.     For  one  thing,  she  kept 
repeating  the  words  "  candy  cane"  baldly,  whenever  she 
could  find  a  place  for  them  in  her  soulless  pra.se; 
whereas  an  initiate  would   not  once  have  uttered  the 
term,   but   would   have   looked   in   silence.     Another 
initiate,  equally  silent  by  his  side,  would  have  known 
him  to  be  of  the  brotlierhood.    Perhaps  at  the  end 
there  would  have  been  respectful  wonder  expressed  a3 
to  how  long  it  would  stay  unbroken  and  so  untasted. 
Still  he  was  not  unkind  to  her,  except  in  ways  requisite 
to  a  mere  decent  showing  forth  of  his  now  ascertained 
superiority.    He  helped  her  to  a  canter  on  the  new 
howe;    and  even  pretended  a  polite  and   superficial 
interest  in  the  doll.  Fragile,  which  she  took  up  often. 
Being  a  giri,  she  had  to  be  humoured  in  that  manner. 
But  any  boy  could  see  that  the  thing  went  to  sleep  by 
turning  its  eyes  inside  out,  and  Us  garters  were  painted 
cm  Us  fat  legs.    These  things  he  was,  of  course,  too 
much  the  gentleman  to  point  out.  ,  •     ,  *„ 

When  the  Doctor  and  his  host  came  down  stairs  late 
in  the  afternoon,  the  little  boy  and  giri  were  fairiy 
friendly.  Only  there  was  talk  of  kissing  at  the  door, 
started  by  the  Uttle  giri's  uncle,  and  this  the  little  boy 
of  course  could  not  consider,  even  though  he  suddenly 
wished  it  of  all  things-for  he  had  never  ^^sfd  any 
one  but  his  father  and  mother.  He  had  told  Clytie  i 
made  him  sick  to  be  kissed.  Now,  when  the  little  giri 
called  to  him  as  if  it  -  :re  the  simplest  thing  m  the  world, 
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he  could  not  go.    And  then  she  stabbed  him  by  falsely 
fassmg  the  complacent  Allan  standing  by,  who  therZ 

Sdm;"'^"'"«  ''^"-^'^^  -'  p-'-p? 

stir"'  *^t  ^f  ^'^  °"'  '■"  "•"  ^"««'*  did  his  man- 
strength  come  back  to  nim,  and  then  he  could  only  burn 
w.th  md.gnat.on  at  her  and  at  Allan.  He  wondereS 
that  no  one  wa^  shocked  at  him  for  feeling  as  he  did 
But,  as  they  seemed  not  to  notice  him,  he  rode  his  horse 
agam.  No  mad  gallop  now,  but  a  slow,  moody  joc-a 
pace  npe  for  any  pessimism.  ■*  *" 

"Clytie!"  he  called  imperiously,  after  a  little.    "Do 
you  thmk  there's  a  real  bone  in  this  hoKe-like  a 

M%'''^'"^i.   ^'"^    *^^   dining-room   with   a 
placid    1  guess  so." 

"If  I  sawed  into  its  neck,  would  the  saw  go  rieht 
mto  a  real  boneT"  "^  ^ 

"My  suzl  what  talk!    Well ?" 
"I  know  there  ain't  any  bone  in  there,  like  a  regular 
norse.    it  a  just  a  wooden  bone." 

Nor  was  this  his  last  negative  thought  of  the  day. 
It  came  to  h.m  then  and  there  with  cruel,  biting  plain- 
ness, that  no  one  else  in  the  house  felt  as  he  did  toward 
h.s  chief  treasure.  Allan  didn't.  He  had  spent 
hardly  a  moment  with  it.  Clytie  didn't;  he  had  s^n 
her  pick  It  up  when  she  dusted  the  sitting-room;  there 
wassacrjege  m  her  veiy  grasp  of  it;  and  his  grandfather 
seemed  harHly  to  know  of  its  existence.  The  little 
girl  who  had  chosen  the  good  name  of  Lillian  May 
might  have  been  excused;  but  not  these  others.  If 
his  grandfather  was  without  understanding  in  such  a 
matter,  in  what,  then,  could  he  be  trusted  ' 
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He  descended  to  a  still  lower  plane  before  he  fell 
asleep  that  night.  Even  if  he  had  one  of  them,  he 
would  probably  never  have  a  whole  row,  graduated 
from  a  pigmy  to  a  mammoth,  to  hang  on  a  wire  across 
the  front  window,  after  the  manner  of  the  rich,  and 
dazzle  the  outer  world  into  envy.  The  mood  was  but 
slightly  chastened  when  he  remembered,  as  he  now  did, 
that  on  last  Christmas  he  had  received  only  one  pre- 
tentious candy  rooster,  falsely  hollow,  and  a  very 
uninteresting  linen  handkerchief  embroidered  with 
some  initials  not  his  own.  He  fell  asleep  on  a  brutal 
reflection  that  the  cane  could  be  broken  accidentally 
and  eaten.  , 
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house  with  its  hi^h  nnw;       ^'^  N°^e''^as  the  outer 

fe  stout,  red  chimn^lT,  '"  °^  '"'"""^^  «"*": 
■•ts  big  front  door^fh'th.  nTll u  ^^"'''^  '''""^°^' 
the  ffn-light  XvT     Qu?t        ^r''"°^'^^'''"d 

-u^a„d,uite..?eri-hir:u?:-j-; 

being  dead  we  Jn^t  bit^^^^^^^^^  ;<  sadvantages  of 
morning  and  evening  prayer  „&  *''''":  ""fee-  In 
caution,  spontaneouf  wSj  in T  '""^' '"'°"»''' 
and  the  lesson  of  thrSfh  ,  K  1™°"  ""^ '=''"'^''' 
cessive  liability  to  div!n.         1  •  ^°°''  ^^  ^^^"  ^^■ 

"when  the  LLo  'Lwarf  '""'^""'^  "P°"  '^•"" 
retain."  ^       ^"^  '"  '*«"^e  and  marble  to 

awkward  in  the  presenr^f  the  '  ""'*r«d  and 
perhaps  a  thoughftl  severe  wilhT'  u "'''  ""'' 
Clyfie,  who  had  said  "rilm?r  "'^  *'*'*'•    ^ut 

tirdess  and  not  whhouf  n  •!"^.°'^  °^  *''«'»•"  ^a« 
of  life  to  their  UttTe  ft"    ""^""'*^  '"  °I""««  *he  way 
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Allan,  the  elder,  gifted  with  a  distinct  talent  for 
memorising,  she  taught  many  instructive  bits  chosen 
from  the  scrap-boolc  in  which  her  literary  treasures 
were  preserved.  His  rendition  of  a  passage  from  one  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons  became  so  impressive  under 
her  drilling  that  the  aroma  of  his  lost  youth  stole  back 
to  the  nostrils  of  the  old  man  while  he  listened. 

"There  is  a  place,"  the  boy  would  declaim  loweringly, 
and  with  fitting  gesture,  with  hypnotic  eye  fastened  on 
the  cowering  Bemal,  "where  the  only  music  is  the 
symphony  of  damned  souls.  Where  howling,  groaning, 
moaning,  and  gnashing  of  teeth  make  up  the  horrible 
concert.  There  is  a  place  where  demons  fly  swift  as 
air,  w'th  whips  of  knotted  burning  wire,  torturing  poor 
souls;  where  tongues  on  fire  with  agony  burn  the  roofs 
of  mouths  that  shriek  in  vain  for  drops  of  water — that 
water  all  denied.     When  thou  diest,  O  Sinner " 

But  at  this  point  the  smaller  boy  usually  became  rest- 
less and  would  have  to  go  to  the  kitchen  for  a  drink  of 
water.  Always  he  became  thirsty  here.  And  he  would 
linger  over  his  drink  till  Clytie  called  him  back  to  admire 
his  brother  in  the  closing  periods. 

— "  but  at  the  resurrection  thy  soul  will  be  united  to 
thy  body  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin  hells;  body  and 
soul  will  be  tormented  together,  each  brimful  of  agony, 
the  soul  sweating  in  its  utmost  pores  drops  of  blood,  thy 
body  from  head  to  foot  suffused  with  pain,  thy  bones 
cracking  in  the  fire,  thy  pulse  rattling  at  an  enormous 
rate  in  agony,  every  nerve  a  string  on  which  the  devil 
shall  play  his  diabolical  tune  of  hell's  unutterable 
torment." 

Here  the  little  boy  always  listened  at  his  wrist  to 
know  if  his  pulse  rattled  yet,  and  felt  glad  indeed  that 
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spelled  God  with  a  little  g*^        *"'^  ^''°  S"""-.  who 

-t;- ef pr  w^^7rd.-£t  ^r  ''•^^  '•^ 

fhe  labour  to  teach  him  Iff -f^'  ^  ^''^  did 
'ecture  of  Francis  MuZy  dl  T^  ^T<^'  ^'-™  « 
drunkard.  She  bribed  E\f  P'  I"*' J'"'  ^"'^  "^  '^e 
carnal  lu«  the  pamry  al^  ^^  k ''^"'^  ^'"^  ^^^T 
ailed  at  a  point  wheXI  Sthel'"""'*'''^  ^^ 
of  HELL!"    Hereh;Lr  ''^  bottomless  depths 

neyer  be  the  eLutionis:  aS  l"'"?"  '^  ^  '^""''^ 
she  would  say,  at  each  of  h;«  ?  T  ,  "''  ">'  Land  I " 
do  it  the  way  MrMui  ;r'''  7y°"°"'yc'«^ 
so  plain  and  naturauSust  l^".*^  '^"'  ^'''^  '-"^ 
witli  a  body  in  their  ow,;  oi"  '''^^ ''^^as  associating 
made  a  bod^  simply\Z"  ^Sy  /T."''  '°  P""'^*'^  '' 
set  and  hear  that  man  3  wh!!^         uT  ^  "^'d  ioye  to 

Howeyer.  Clytie  h«nn^    f  ^  '"*  ''^  "^  ''^"•'" 
boy's  mem;r%:'2^Vnr""V'^^'  *^  ''«'- 
successfully  taughT  hTm  J^       "'  °^  '''^'"«'  so  she 
had  been  her  o4  to T.™  ?„  "  T'^u  '^"'^^"^  '^at 
pithy  couplets  such  as:  ^     °'^'  ^^^''"'"g  with 

"Xerxes  the  Great  did  die 
And  so  must  you  and  j... 

"As  runs  the  glass 
Man  s  hfe  must  pass." 

"Thy  life  to  mend 
^od  s  book  attend." 
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From  these  it  was  a  step  entirely  practicable  to 
longer  warnings,  one  of  uer  favourites  being: 


Uncertainty  op  Lue 

"I  in  the  burying-place  may  see 
Graves  shorter  there  than  I. 
From  Death's  arrest  no  age  is  free, 
Young  children,  too,  may  die. 

"My  God,  may  such  an  awful  sight 
Awakening  be  to  me; 
Oh,  that  by  early  grace,  I  might 
For  death  prepared  be!" 

She  was  not  a  little  proud  of  Bemal  the  day  he 
recited  this  to  Grandfather  Deicher  without  a  break, 
though  he  began  the  second  stanza  somewhat  timidly, 
because  it  sounded  so  much  like  swearing. 

Nor  did  she  neglect  to  teach  both  boys  the  lessons  of 
Holy  Writ. 

Of  a  Sabbath  afternoon  she  would  read  how  God 
ordered  the  congregation  to  stone  the  son  of  Shelomith 
for  blasphemy;  or,  perhaps,  how  David  fetched  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  from  Kirjath-jearim  on  a  new 
cart;  and  of  how  the  Lord  "made  a  breach  "  upon  Uzza 
for  wickedly  putting  his  hand  upon  the  Ark  to  save  it 
when  the  oxen  stumbled.  The  little  boys  were  much 
impressed  by  this  when  they  discovered,  after  question- 
ing, exactly  what  it  meant  to  Uzza  to  have  "a  breach" 
made  upon  him.  The  unwisdom  of  touching  an  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  under  any  circumstances,  could  not 
have  been  more  clearly  brought  home  to  them.  They 
liked  also  to  hear  of  the  instruments  played  upon  before 
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•ne^tsmadeoffir-S;  '^"'"''^>  «'"'  mst™. 

that  Clytie  waa  inclinedZli^''^:"^;^'  {appeared 
David's  wife,  who  looked  th^t  •  "^  "^'"^  Michal, 
him  when  she  saw  S  "  t"^'' "  window  and  despised 

ephod  of  linen.  She  CMi  Zf^^- ""^  '°'"^'''J'«"e 
a  man  of  David's  ^^  and  h  *^'  \"°'  '^•'"  'hat 
himself  ridiculous  tharway"         "°"'  '''""''^  "^'^^ 

death.    And  to  the  littler^v  ^  '"'"'  *'"'"  "«'« 

'ations  and  «kenesses  al„'!^J,r„?%*V^''''''"''  «" 
big  house  itself  would  at  ttaes  h  '"""'«'  '"age^-  the 
h-m.  There  wa.  the  ^.nt  Rn  "°J^  "">"  ''^^'^  'o 
capital  letter  can  indicatTl  °  ""•  °"'^  '''^  "^  <>' 
aco-  tomed  to  regard?  e17p"-J  '"  ^^'""^  ^'  ^-^ 
opened  for  a  solL„  dustiS  t  ?  ''^•.  ^''^"  "  '^^ 
"tately  gloom  f„m   thelht^u  '"i'^'^  P'«"*d  its 

seemedtobeanaMeofdeaS         .    ''   '*°°'-    ^* 
had  gone  to  reign  forever t  fi^!i     ^^''^^herethey 

And  while  he  col^d  not  sLcfd^.'""^  ^'*""'  ^««*'val 
•n  the  horse-hair  sofa  n^r^hl  hri"'*"?"^' ""''he-- 
mounted  by  tall  vases  of  dvJ  ™^'°^^"  «•"- 

table  with  its  cemeterial  tol^lf '^^' "°'  '"  'he  center- 
hair  and  green-rep  cha  X"L"e  "  ^  ^"P^^  ^°"e- 
'n,the  cold,  tall  stove    omL!  'P''**"*  "''«'«' nor 

PoKshed  nickel,  and  rr;CtJ'tr  ""''  ^'^"^'^  °' 

'0U3a.r.a.t,eofcardlK>^rStytrr:Xt: 
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fluttered  from  the  ceiling — yet  in  and  over  and  through 
the  dark  of  it  was  a  forbidding  spirit  that  breathed  out 
the  cold  mustiness  of  the  toml) — an  all-pervading  thing 
of  gloom  and  majesty  which  was  nothing  in  itself,  yet  a 
quality  and  part  of  everything,  even  of  himself  when  he 
looked  in.  And  this<quality  or  spirit  he  conceived  to  be 
God — the  more  as  it  came  to  him  in  a  flash  of  divina- 
tion thn'  the  superb  and  immaculate  coal-stove  must 
be  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Thus  the  Front  Room  became  what  "Heaven" 
meant  to  him  when  he  heard  the  word — a  place 
difficult  of  access,  to  be  prized  not  so  much  for 
what  it  actually  afforded  as  for  what  it  enabled 
one  to  avoid;  a  plai;e  whose  very  joys,  indeed, 
would  fill  with  dismay  any  but  the  absolutely  pure 
in  heart;  a  place  of  restricted  area,  moreover,  while 
all  outside  was  a  speciously  pleasant  hell,  teeming 
with  every  potent  solicitation  of  evil,  of  games  and 
sweets  and  joyous  idleness. 

The  word  "God,"  tl  en,  became  at  this  time  a  word 
of  evil  import  to  the  littler  boy,  as  sinister  as  the 
rustle  of  black  silk  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  when 
he  must  walk  sedately  to  church  with  his  hand  in 
Clytie's,  with  scarce  an  envious  glance  at  the  proud, 
happy  loafers,  who,  clean-shaven  and  in  their  own 
Sabbath  finery,  sat  on  the  big  boxes  in  front  of  the 
shut  stores  and  whittled  and  laughed  and  gossiped 
rarely,  like  very  princes. 

To  Clytie  he  once  said,  of  something  for  which  he  was 
about  to  ask  her  permission,  "Oh,  it  must  be  awful, 
awful  wicked — because  I  want  to  do  it  very,  very  much! 
— not  like  going  to  church." 

Yet  the  ascetic  life  was  not  devoid  of  compensation — 
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■/he  .li.l  not  a>me  to  the  fS^  tT^r  """''-  "^  '"•« 
i  ,'"''7.he-<acometotheFeJ''r     n''?'"     """' 

'-ouldn't  «,me  to  ITfI^:'  """''"^^  ^oped  Milo  Barrua 
fng  to  Heaven  if  he  dL't    '^^f  v  ""^  ^"'^''  ^hiie 
down  and  see  him  after  it  i;"",*^//"''  "'"W  '"ok 
0"ring  chun.h  that  morlTh     J'l'  ^"^  ^'"^  ">  ^"me. 
he  Feet.     Once,  lonTZfttet'liT''"^  «"-"' 
h;3  dear  father  in  a  ferfC  '.Tv    -^'^  '""^  ^een  with 
°f  a"  its  tangled  marvels  of  T^'   ."''  °"'  °^  *''e  maze 
brought  and  made  hTo^n  fl"''  """^  ^'■«'''  ''^  had 
"nage  of  a  mightv  fc^tT       i  .''''''  °"«  '™age:  the 

pedestal  at  the  .^tLrf,rr'"  '""'"^'  ^^*  - - 
Severn!  at  the  ankle  and Vl  f^u""*^"  ^^  had  been 
chiselled  a  border  of  'la^'  "Tf  ^'  '"^  "'^  '""destl, 
-hole  bod^,  „„d  h,  had  passed!!"  "'  ''''■«^'-  """>  his 
over  its  whole  surface  SnT',''"*'''''""'"^  hands 
perfect  toe.  Of  eou  J  ,  Cmusf  ,1"'"  '"-'  '"  ^^h 
to  which  Milo  Barrus  m;^l  "^  ""e  of  the  Feet 

other  would  be  up  h7^'  T''  ^'  Pondered  if  the 
Ba-us  would  go  u'p  It tt""''^'  ""^  '^  ^^^^ 
have  to  do  when  you  got  to  the  F  7^1^'''''  ^'^  >-°" 
of  not  getting  to  them  or  of  filf  '  ?^^^  P^^'^ihty 
began  to  fill  his  inner  hfe^^f^'^f-'^  ^  of  them^ 
filled  and  made  a  presence  of  *h    *''V°'"''''^  shadows 
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uncommonly  good  because  God  seemed  to  take  more 
notice  than  on  week-days. 

During  the  week,  indeed,  Clytie  often  relaxed  her 
austerity.  She  would  even  read  to  him  verses  of  her 
own  composition,  of  which  he  ui;ver  tired  and  of  which 
he  learned  to  repeat  not  a  few.  One  of  her  pastoral 
poems  told  of  a  visit  she  had  once  made  to  the  home 
of  a  relative  in  a  neighbouring  State.     It  began  thus: 

"New  Hampshire  is  a  pretty  place, 
I  did  go  there  to  see 
The  maple-sugar  being  boiled 
By  one  that's  dear  to  me." 

Bemal  came  to  know' it  all  as  far  as  the  stanza — 

"I  loved  to  hear  the  banjo  hum. 
It  sounds  so  very  calmly; 
If  a  happy  home  you  wish  to  find. 
Visit  the  Thompson  family." 

After  this  the  verses  became  less  direct.  .  nd,  to  his 
mind,  rather  wordy  and  purposeless,  thoi  he  never 
failed  of  joy  in  the  mere  verbal  music  ..  them  when 
Clytie  read,  with  sometimes  a  kind  of  warm  tremble 
in  her  voice — 

"At  lovers'  promises  fates  grow  merrilee; 
Some  are  made  on  land, 
Some  on  t.ie  deep  sea. 
Love  does  sometinf  ;s  leave 
Streams  of  tears." 

He  thought  she  looked  very  beautiful  when  she  read 
this,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  like  crying,  with  her  big. 
square  face,  her  fat  cheeks  that  looked  like  russet 
apples,  her  very  tiny  black  moustache,  her  smooth,  oily 
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black  hair  with  a  semicircle  of  tight  little  curls  over  h-r 

Y:;  t  n-f'"*"',';:"'  ''^'  ""•"•^'^''  ^••ininXheS' 
Sak!ln  f'^^?"*'!  ^"r""'  °'  "^'O"'  'ike  that  o 
Salmon  Faubel.  whase  bri.le  became  so  homesick  ."n 

took  her  to  her  home  and  found  work  there  for  himself 
He^even  sang  one  catchy  couplet  of  this  to  music  of  hh 

"For  her  dear  sake  whom  he  did  pity. 
He  took  her  back  to  Jersey  City!^> 

But  the  Sabbath  came  inexorably  to  brin^  his  sinful 
nature  before  him,  just  as  the  door  of  the  Fmnt  C^ 
was  opened  each  week  to  remind  him  of  h^Su^^" 
of  Heaven.  And  then  his  mind  was  like  the  de^rt  n? 
«h.ft,ng  sands.  There  were  so  many  thini  ot  dlni 
tW  m  J°Th''  r  "^^  '°  •'''^  the'wratf  of  this  G^' 
il^wt  '  ^"'"'  "°°'"  »  '^''^«">  of  terror.  tS 
rumbled  threateningly  in  the  prayer  of  his  grTdfahe 
and^^hook  the  young  minister  to  a  white  p^ion^b 

T^ere  was  being  good-which  was  not  to  commit 

with  a  I  ttle  g;  and  there  was  Coming  to  the  Feet-not 
so  simple  as  it  sounded,  he  could  vely  well  terthem 
and   there   was   the   matter  of   Blood.    There   w^' 
"fount  •"■fi.rr?'^'   *'"'*  '^"  »•'»  infused      Th" 

verns"";'."'':  "'^  """"^ '"« i-"--i' 

",  nn»  r  'I  '"*«"^«*'"g-  Vividly  he  saw  the 
sinners  plunged  beneath  that  flood"  losing  all  their 
g"-Ity  stains.  It  was  entirely  reasonable"\nd  wfth 
an  a^umption  of  carelessness  he  glanced  cauluy 
over  his  own  body  each  morning  to  see  if  his  ^i  J 
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stains  showed  yet.  But  who  was  Immanuel?  And 
where  was  this  excellent  fountain? 

Then  there  was  being  "washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
lamb,"  which  was  considerably  simpler —  except  for  the 
matter  of  its  making  one  "  whiter  than  snow."  He  was 
doubtful  of  this  result,  unles  '.t  was  only  poetry-writing 
which  doesn't  mean  everything  it  says.  He  meant  to 
try  this  sometime,  '.^h.;n  he  could  get  a  lamb,  both  as  a 
means  of  grace  liiiil  as  a  desirable  experiment. 

But  plunging  into  the  fountain  filled  with  blood 
sounded  far  more  important  and  effectual— if  it  were 
only  practicable.  As  the  sinners  came  out  of  this  flood 
he  thought  they  must  look  as  Clytie  did  in  her  scarlet 
flannel  petticoat  the  night  he  was  taken  with  croup  and 
she  came  running  with  the  Magnetic  Ointment — even 
redder! 

The  big  white  house  of  Grandfather  Delcher  and 
Clytie,  in  short,  was  a  house  in  wliich  to  be  terrified  and 
happy;  anxious  and  well-fed.  And  if  its  inner  recesses 
took  on  too  much  gloomy  portent  one  could  always  fly 
to  the  big  yard  where  grew  monarch  elms  and  maples 
and  a  row  of  formal  spruces;  where  the  lawn  on  one  side 
was  bordered  with  beds  of  petunias  and  fuschias,  tiger- 
lilies  and  dahlias;  where  were  a  great  clump  of  white 
lilacs  and  many  bushes  of  yellow  roses;  a  lawn  that 
stretched  unbrokenly  to  the  windows  of  the  next  big 
house  where  lived  the  gentle  stranger  with  the  soft, 
warm  little  voice  who  had  chosen  the  good  name  of 
Lillian  May. 

Life  was  severely  earnest  but  by  no  means  impractica- 
ble. 


CHAPTER  V 
Th.  L.,k  ok  CH.MK  ,«  A..PH««.o  ...  cnos.. 

early  .lei  and  a TffoV  r**  Ma«  *'' '■''"'■'^'' '''''^-" 
upon  him,  and  since  v  rt L  1'^"  ''"'"«  *»  press 

into  Heaven.  itZZ  not  I"":  T'"'  ""'^  '^  ^^t  "ne 
meant  to  di;  at  oL  't^?"  ""=  ^^''^  ""less  one 
without  its  lu^s    ZluJfU  *"  ""emative  not 

about  him.     ItwoudsSvt  •'*:'■"*"«'  P'*"'^''^''  «" 
had  come  pr«per^  1  "h^te'r'"^ '"'''■''' ''"- 
one  of  the  Pert   L  h^  h    f     ^  .    '^^"  """'"«  *"  but 
interesting,    pirps  L  w  '  M '^'"  '""^^  ''  """  '»«'«' 
always  sh1,t  up  Xtn       '  7'  '"'  ""'^  '^-'"'  '- 
lively  de.si,*  to  see  just  Xtfh       r."^'"'"  '"'"'^  w«-^  a 
he  Mo«/a  conti^e' to  spill  S     '  K  "  ^',^''°  "''■•'•"^-  ■'' 
very  death-bed-"hat  is'^Tf  he        n^  "   '"'^  «  ™  ''is 
advantage  to  himS     fiL  1        '  ""'  "  ^'■""""  '''s- 
UP.  becZse  you  ZL  dtUm"'i,r  iir'x"^'^  ^ 
^reat;  and  meantime,  there  was  thJ    'f     ^"T  *'" 
opening  wide  to  the  Wsio„  wTfh     .«       ^  "'  ''"'  ""^ 
ments.  '^'°"  ^"h  all  enticing  refresh- 

^rst.  it  meant  no  schoni     17-1,1 
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amid  the  kind  and  merry  flames.  But  Allan,  to  whom 
he  had  one  day  hinted  the  possibility  of  this  gracious 
occurrence,  had  reminded  him  brutally  that  they  would 
probably  have  school  in  the  Methodist  church  until  a 
new  school-house  could  be  built.  For  Allan  loved  his 
school  and  his  teacher. 

But  a  life  of  evil  promised  other  joys  besides  this 
negative  one  of  no  school.    In  his  latest  Sunday-school 
book,  Ralph  Overton,  the  good  boy,  not  only  attended 
school  slavishly,  so  that  at  thirteen  he  "could  write  a 
good  business  hand";  but  he  practised  those  little  tricks 
of  picking  up  every  pin,  always  untying  the  string  instead 
of  cutting  it,  keeping  his  shoes  neatly  polished  and  his 
hands  clean,  which  were,  in  a  simpler  day,  held  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  commercial  success  in  our  republic. 
Besides  this,  Ralph  had  to  be  bright  and  cheery  to  every 
one,  to  work  for  his  widowed  mother  after  school;  and 
every  Saturday  afternoon  he  went,  sickeningly  of  his 
own  accord,  to  split  wood  for  an  aged  and  poor  lady. 
This  lady  seemed  to  Bernal  to  do  nothing  much  but  bum 
a  tremendous  lot  of  stove-wood,  but  presently  she 
turned  out  to  be  the  long-lost  cousin  of  Mr.  Granville 
Parkinson,  the  Great  Banker  from  the  City,  who  there- 
upon took  cheery  Ralph  there  and  gave  him  a  position 
in  the  bank  where  he  could  be  honest  and  industrious 
and  respectful  to  his  superiors.    Such  was  the  barren 
tale   of  Virtue's  gain.     But   c.ntrasted   with   Ralph 
Overton  in  this  book  was  one  Budd  Jackson,  who  led  a 
life  of  voluptuous  sloth,  except  at  times  when  the  evil 
one  moved  him  to  activity.     At  these  bad  moments  he 
might  go  bobbing  for  catfish  on  a  Sabbath,  or  purioin 
fruit  from  the  orchard  of  Farmer  Haskins  (who  would 
gladly  have  given  some  to  him  if  he  had  but  asked  for 
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bop  whom  he  met  on  the.r  way  to  school,  taking  their 

n  the  Methodist  parsonage  with  his  slung-shot  and 
tned  to  he  U  on  to  Ralph  Overton,  he  «d  to  have 
given  way  utterly  to  his  vicious  natu:^.  He  was  kno  Jn 
soon  thereafter  to  have  drunk  liquor  and  played  a  eaZ 
called  p,n-pool  with  a  "flashy  stranger"  at  (he  taverT 
hence  no  one  was  surprised  when  hf  presenS;  r^off 

.n'ttX-f^v^'"' '""''''  ™^  P--^'"^''  ---'"^ 
This  touch  about  the  circus,  well-intended,  to  be  sure 

r.      J'u  ^'y*'^-7''°  res'!  most  of  the  story  to  him 
d  clared  Budd  Jack-o„  to  be  "a  regular  mean  one"' 
But  m  h.s  heart  Rernal.  thinking  all  at  once  of  the 
circus,    sickened    unutterably    of    Virtue.    To    drive 
eight  spmted  white  horses,  seated  high  on  one  of  thole 
gay  c  osed  wagons-those  that  went  through  the  str^el 
yr^th  that  delicious  hollow  rumble-hearing  pei^hlnS 
the  velvet  tread  or  the  clawing  and  snarlfng^of  som" 
pent  ferocity-a  leopaH,  a  lion,  what  not;  to  hear  each 
day  that  muffled  flattened  beating  of  a  bLs  drum  ani 
cymbals  far  within  the  big  tent,  quick  and  still  mo,^ 
quickly  denoting  to  the  experienced  ear  that  pink  and 
spangled  Beauty  danced  on  the  big  white  hoVat  a 
deathless  gal  op;  to  know  that  one  might  freelj  en  er 
that  tented  elysium-if  it  wer^  possible  he  wouW  run 
off  with  a  circus  though  it  meant   that  he  had  the 
morals  of  a  serpent! 

Now,  eastward  from  the  big  house  lay  the  villaee 
and  Its  churches:  thither  was  tame  virtue     But  S 
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ward  lay  a  broad  field  stretching  off  to  an  orchard,  and 
beyond  swelled  a  gentle  hill,  mellow  in  the  distance. 
Still  more  remotely  far,  at  the  hill's  rim,  was  a  blur  of 
woods  beyond  which  the  sun  went  down  each  night. 
This,  in  the  little  boy's  mind,  was  the  highway  to  the 
glad  free  Life  of  Evil.  Many  days  he  looked  to  that 
western  wood  when  the  sky  was  a  gush  of  colour  behind 
its  furred  edge,  perceiving  all  manner  of  allurements  to 
beckon  him,  hearing  them  plead,  feeling  them  tug. 
Daily  his  spirit  quickened  within  him  to  their  solicita- 
tions, leaping  out  and  beyond  him  in  some  magic  way 
to  bring  back  veritable  meanings  and  values  of  the 
future. 

Then  a  day  came  when  the  desire  to  be  o£f  was  no 
longer  resistible.  Thete  was  a  month  of  school  yet;  an 
especially  bitter  thought,  for  had  he  not  lately  been  out 
of  school  a  week  with  mumps;  and  during  that  very 
week  had  not  the  teacher's  father  died,  so  that  he  was 
cheated  out  of  the  resulting  three-days'  vacation,  other 
children  being  free  while  he  lay  on  a  bed  of  pain— if 
you  tasted  pickles  or  any  sour  thing  ?  Not  only  was 
it  useless  to  try  to  learn  to  write  "  a  good  business  hand," 
like  Ralph  Overton — he  took  the  phrase  to  mean  one  of 
those  pictured  hands  that  were  always  pointing  to 
things  in  the  newspaper  advertisements^but  there 
was  the  circus  and  other  evil  things — and  he  was  getting 
on  in  years. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon.  To-morrow  would  be 
too  late.  He  knew  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  start 
on  the  Sabbath,  even  in  a  career  that  was  to  be  all 
wickedness.  In  the  grape-arbour  he  massed  certain 
articles  necessary  for  the  expedition:  a  very  small  strip 
of  carpet  on  which  he  meant  to  sleep;  a  copy  of  "  Golden 
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Sr*  ,■;  r""""" "'  '^°  -  :"Lts 

gorgeously  flowered  wall-paper  """  °^ 

Cl2'"  «1!  T  "'^'^■\\'  ^'"' '"  *°  '>'^«''  the  news  to 

^Nowilt  3  ""^  ''f  '*^"^'  ""'^"^  '''•"  declare: 
Wl,   r         .  «^'°«  *"  '^*^«  *'"■«  Placel"  with  the 

mssuaded     He   thought   she   took   it   rather  coollv 
LtfheStrer''"''"''''^-'^^-"'^''--^S 

Bu7iea..it„iuKc-;-"  °^:;s2 

to  see  that  this  brought  her  to  her  senses      ""  ""  ^'"^ 
^^  Will  you  stay  if  I  give  you-an  ownge  ?" 
No,  «r;-you'll  never  set  eyes  on  me  againi" 
Ul),  now! — two  oranges?" 

All  nghtl    Then  I'll  give  them  to  Allan." 
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He  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other  and  absently  ate 
a  warm  cookie  from  the  jarful  at  his  hand.  He 
thought  this  seemed  not  quite  the  correct  attitude  to  take 
toward  him,  yet  he  did  not  waver.  They  would  be 
sorry  enough  in  a  few  days,  w'len  it  was  too  late. 

"I  guess  I  better  take  a  few  of  these  along  with  me," 
he  said,  stowing  cookies  in  the  pockets  of  his  jacket. 
He  would  have  liked  one  of  the  big  preserved  peaches 
all  punctuated  with  cloves,  but  he  saw  no  way  to  carry 
it,  and  felt  really  unable  to  eat  it  on  the  spot. 

"Well,  good-bye!"  he  called  to  Clytie,  turning  back 
to  her  from  the  door. 

"Good-bye I    Won't  you  shake  hands  with  me?" 
Very  solemnly  he  shook  her  big,  floury  hand. 
"  Now — could  I  take  I*enny  along  ?  "     (Penny  was  an 
inconsequential  dog  that  had  been  given  to  Clytie  by  one 
whom  she  called  Cousin  Bill  J.) 

"Yes,  you'll  need  a  dog  to  keep  the  animals  off. 
Now  be  sure  you  write  to  us — at  least  twice  a  year — 
don't  forget!"  And,  brutally  before  his  very  eyes,  she 
handed  the  sniffing  and  virtuous  Allan  two  of  the 
laigest,  most  goldenly  beautiful  oranges  ever  beheld  by 
man. 

Bitterly  the  self-exiled  turned  from  this  harrowing 
scene  and  strode  toward  his  box. 

Here  ensued  a  fresh  complication.  Nancy,  who  had 
chosen  the  good  name  of  Lillian  May,  wanted  to  go 
with  him.  She,  too,  it  appeared,  was  fresh  from  a 
Sunday-school  book — one  in  which  a  girl  of  her  own  age 
was  so  proud  of  her  long  raven  curls  that  she  was  brought 
to  an  illness  and  all  her  hair  came  out.  There  was  a 
distressing  picture  of  this  little  girl  after  a  just  Provi- 
dence had  done  its  work  as  a  depilatory.    And_  after 
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-though  it  didn't  cuKis  time  ^Jl'TT '"  ''«'^" 
ever  experienced  thereafter  "^'  tS  k"'^  ?!"'""'«  "''*> 
now  singularly  angeiic  chLIT      \'  ^  "'""^  "^  ^^ 

convert  L  el/erlXalfCt-t'aTv  """^  '^ 
joys  of  which  were  nrohlpmo!^  i,  !  achievement  the 
little  boy.     cSr  WW     '  ^"^ '°  ^''"'^^  ""d  *he 

-ght  be!  it  wrnSngirpirr^-''  ^'"''^' 

and-green-and-gold  wa«>n  Tn    '  V  t  '"^  "  '*^- 

Scourge  of  the  Jungle  ^      "  ^^""^  ^^  ^"K^d  the 

whe/they  co^yt  "^aL^^Lr '  J''"'  '''" 
ever  so  much  as  thought  of  r-'  *"''  "°  ""e 
washing  in  the  blo^  Ae  LamT"^  '°  • '^  ^«=*  - 
^n^^shand.ththe«Xrint'p:r„5:„^ 

snJJ:ssa?iEz^:rSis"-pi^ 
^rLr^st°dJti£"c^=:- 

Then  she  wept  "«  "»«  impossible. 

a  pte^d^f  r  Jon'ther-'"^  "arWng  Joyously- 
moved  off.     W^dW  It*     V^'  """  ""•^'"'d  they 

her  head  and  soblSll^h  1  Wnt  hi:'"'  ^'*  P"' 
the  little  boy,  pushing  rter^  ■  u^  bitterness;  for  to 
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from  the  female.  The  sensation  would  have  been 
flawless  but  for  Allan's  lack  of  dignity:  from  the  top 
board  of  the  fence  he  held  aloft  in  either  hand  a  golden 
orange,  and  he  chanted  in  endless  inanity: 

Chink,  Chink  Chiraddam! 
Don't  you  wisht  you  had  'em? 

Chink,  Chink  Chiraddam! 

Don't  you  wisht  you  had  'em? 

Still  he  was  actually  and  triumphantly  off. 

And  here  should  be  recalled  the  saying  of  a  certain 
wise,  simple  man:  "If  our  failures  are  made  tragic  by 
courage  they  are  not  different  from  successes."  For  it 
came  about  that  the  subsequent  dignity  of  this  revolt 
was  to  be  wholly  in  its  courage. 

The  way  led  over  a  stretch  of  grassy  prairie  to  a 
fence.  This  surmounted,  there  came  a  ploughed  field, 
of  considerable  extent  to  one  carrying  an  inconvenient 
box.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  was  another  fence, 
and  beyond  this  an  ancient  orchard  with  a  grassy 
floor,  where  lingered  a  few  old  apple-trees,  under 
which  the  recumbent  cows,  chewing  and  placid,  dozed 
like  stout  old  ladies  over  their  knitting. 

Nearest  the  fence  was  an  aged,  gnarled  and  riven 
tree,  foolishly  decked  in  blossoms,  like  some  faded, 
wrinkled  dame,  fatuously  reluctant  to  leave  off  girlish 
finery.  Under  its  frivolous  branches  on  the  grassy 
sward  would  be  the  place  for  his  first  night's  halt — ^for 
the  magic  wood  just  this  side  of  the  sun  was  now  seen 
to  be  farther  off  than  he  had  once  supposed.  So  he 
spread  his  carpet,  arranged  the  contents  of  his  box 
neatly,  and  ate  half  his  food-supply,  for  one's  strength 
must  be  kept  up  in  these  affairs.    As  he  ate  he  looked 
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churcl.es  wei*  all  noS\*      .    '^'"^  °^  '''^  '^ree 

would  ".utei^dKri^rtrh"''  r/'  '"^^ 

must  submit  to  the  orosaio  f r.        ,     /""  '''^"^'  ""^ 
was  not  to  be  though?  of  "'''  °'  '^"*'"=y-    ^^ 

«ieep,  and  waSX  J" bW  t  Tbl '"  '*'  ""'^  '*"• 
graceful  figures  in  the  a  if,  Z  iH^'C  :""'«? '"^^ 
on  a  bough  above  him  a  ;  ?%  f  7  !^'"^'"-  ^'«". 
to  sing,  but  uZm  l^y^'^-'^l'ing  bird  tried 

creaki^gontin.ruteSintf  'IVt  7^"""'  '^'"^ 
that  had  been  hoppin.r  aE  '  ?'."''°"°"«  ^bin 

-o-  cheerfu,|/rtrwX°  ""^  ''^     "'  ^'''^  ^"^^ 

eoin:::xtt:s;rr"^"-^  ^'^'•^ 
-SirT^^4S-n:SLS 

enough  Tcognis^  that  h"  T*"'"''^""-^  "<"  widef; 
ferociousappearWof ll  kn„rt*''  ""^  "  ""^  ""-t 
proved  by  any  who  Jll  ^  "'''~''  "•'"«  *°  be 

roundings    wL^jJ  survey  one  amid  strange  sur- 

oeptions'  'a  vtitor  fi''"?i^  '?''"-^  °f  P--n- 
knowing  noVh.-nf  of  „   '"/""'h^'-  P'^net,  for  example, 

forest  sfmul  an  Jus  v  h""  '  ""''  '''"^'""*^  ■"  'be     ' 

the  notolti;rvaL  {l!rr°";"'  ""'=''  ">-  -J 
would  instincti:;Tun  ii?::'  1  '''^  "™'"^-' 
and  confidingly  seek  to  fnn^l  I  *  ''""g^rous  beast 
terminating  his  natural  £  P"""^  '^°P««^'  «bus 

were  fairl/begun  ^''^^'V  ^^^rches  before  they 

It  can  be  understood,  then  tf,„f  0 


hi 
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scrutiny  of  eight  large  and  powerful  cows,  all  chewing 
at  him  in  unison.  Yet,  even  so,  and  knowing,  more- 
over, that  strange  cows  are  ever  untrustworthy,  only  for 
a  moment  did  he  waver.  Then  his  new  straw  hat  was 
off  to  be  shaken  at  them  and  he  heaved  a  fierce 
"  H-<i-y — y-Xi-pl" 

At  this  they  started,  rather  indignantly,  seeming  to 
meditate  his  swift  destruction;  but  another  shout 
turned  and  routed  them,  and  he  even  chased  them  a 
little  way,  helped  now  by  the  inconsiderable  dog  who 
came  up  from  pretending  to  hunt  gophers. 

After  this  there  seemed  nothing  to  do  but  eat  the 
other  half  of  the  provisions  and  retire  again  for  the 
night.  Long  after  the  sun  went  down  behind  the 
magic  wood  he  lay  uneasily  on  his  lumpy  bed,  trying 
again  and  again  to  shut  his  eyes  and  open  them  to  find 
it  morning — which  was  the  way  it  always  happened  in 
the  west  bedroom  of  the  big  house  he  had  left  forever. 

But  it  was  different  here.  And  presently,  when  it 
seemed  nearly  dark  except  for  the  stars,  a  disgraceful 
thing  happened.  He  had  pictured  the  dog  as  faithful 
always  to  him,  refusing  in  the  end  even  to  be  taken  from 
over  his  dead  body.  But  the  treacherous  Penny  grew 
first  restive,  then  plainly  desirous  of  letuming  to  his 
home.  At  last,  after  many  efforts  to  corrupt  the 
adventurer,  he  started  off  briskly  alone — comerwise,  as 
little  dogs  seem  always  to  run — fleeing  shamelessly 
toward  that  east  where  shone  the  tame  lights  of  Virtue. 

Left  alone,  the  little  boy  began  strangelv  o  re- 
member certain  phrases  from  a  tract  that  Cl^  had 
tried  to  feach  him — "the  moment  that  will  do:;!  thy 
life  on  earth  and  begin  thy  song  in  heaven  or  thy  wail 
in  hell" — "impossible  to  go  from  the  haunts  of  sm  and 
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vice  to  the  presence  of  the  Lamb"— "»f..  * 

an  eternal  hell  are  awaiting  tW"-Il  ™""*"  °' 

"^Th'if  l!.r^  be  thy  latest  breath, 
Thy  httle  moment  here  be  done 
Eterna    woe,  the  second  death 
Awaits  the  Christ-rejecting  one" 

^ittssira  f f  wi*li^s 

an  inkling  of  a  Silifvfh"^ ^  ^'  "l'*""  *»  '"'^« 
-a  possibility  thTi^  that  made  his  blood  icy 
Barrus  having  interes«L T  '^''P^'^'^^-  of  Milo 

»;iti«.t^nam^eira™S;':rhiiTf  I  t  '^"'' 
plight  with  that  person  *''^  ^"""^ 

hi-n'^^^VLrwi^i'steSr''  '-'  -^^  ""  ''bout 
sinister    rustlinRs     and     S  """"j  ^"^  '""^  "^'^ 

They  had  onliTikedout-bTth  T  '™-  " 
laughing,    crinit    and    .^T  •      ^^^  ^f"spered-even 

ho4r.  of  coT,^^  w^  „„  T"^  '"u  ^'•'^P*"-  This 
even  so.  -U  ^«li;i;S°/ -^"-d.  J''*' 

atirhrfrdThr™  •  s  --''-b.e  dX. 

other  treasur^  and  sE  '"''*^  '* '"  *''«  ''"'^  ^*h  his 
haps,  have  ^^i^nTXle^JZ  '^''^'  T'  P^^" 

the  door  for  ^  ^tt^,f 'f  ^.''"f  g-*  "P  to  unlock 

-^d  never  be  thrsltetSnthr^^r'*''"^ 
He  was  astounded  to  ^  light.  bSg  and  the 
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house  open — how  weird  for  them  to  have  supper  at 
such  an  hourl  He  concealed  his  box  in  the  grape- 
arhour  and  slunk  through  the  kitchen  into  the  dining- 
room.  Probably  they  had  gotten  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  out  of  tardy  alarm  for  him.  It  served  them 
right.  Yet  they  seemed  hardly  to  notice  him  when  he 
slid  awkwardly  into  his  chair.  He  looked  calculatingly 
over  the  table  and  asked,  in  tones  that  somehow  seemed 
to  tell  of  injury,  of  personal  affront: 

"  What  you  having  supper  for  at  this  time  of  night  f " 

His  grandfather  regarded  him  now  not  unkindly, 
while  Clytie  seemed  confused. 

"It's  more'n  long  past  midnight!"  he  insisted. 

"Huh!  it  ain't  only  a  quarter  past  seven,"  put  in  his 
superior  brother.  He  seemed  about  to  say  more,  but 
a  glance  from  the  grandfather  silenced  him. 

So  that  was  as  late  as  he  had  stayed — a  quarter  after 
seven?  He  was  ready  now  to  rage  at  any  taunt,  and 
began  to  eat  in  haughty  silence.  He  wns  still  eating 
when  his  grandfather  and  Allan  left  the  table,  and 
then  he  began  to  feel  a  little  grateful  that  they  had  nut 
noticed  or  asked  annoying  questions,  or  tried  to  be 
funny  or  anything.  Over  a  final  dish  of  plum  pre- 
serves and  an  imposing  segment  of  marble  cake  he 
relented  so  far  as  to  tell  Clytie  something  of  his  ad- 
ventures— especially  since  she  had  said  that  the  big 
hall-clock  was  very  likely  slow — that  it  must  surely  be 
a  lot  later  than  a  quarter  past  seven.  The  circum- 
stances had  combined  to  produce  a  narrative  not 
entirely  perspicuous — the  two  clear  points  being  that 
They  do  everything  in  a  whisper,  and  that  Clytie  ought 
to  get  rid  of  Penny  at  once,  since  he  could  not  be 
depended  upon  at  great  moments. 
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hi-  ^Kntfc'l"  'T'  ^'^"■•'  "■•— ^ 

one.  who  had  the  W<Zm  !'  '"  '^'"K'""^^  save 
Presbyterian  cler^^a^  "^.JS  "'K^  ""'  '""  "'  " 
time  togo  beyondVt^aTJsil  {  '^"''^-^  "-' 
^«r  enough  he  would  co^  tlVh  '^^L^'^'^'P'  " ''«  '^"" 
and  so  have  a  safe™aH^Lr  I  r  °u^"  """  "'  ""e  Feet, 
and  Those  thaTSw2r,"H-  «'"'"'':«'  ^"'^'"^  -°'^'' 
'onely  places  at  nTght.  '"«"  ""'^  '^'"^r  in  the 

The  little  boy  fell  asl«.r,    u  i» 
virtue,  because  of  it/suS;  '"''^-P*"»«d«d  "gain  to 
hi3  head  seemed  fuS  of  S[ly"^"±3\   ^'^  t  ■"-"' 
each  with  its  accusing  fn-fi      «°°*i.  business  hands," 

thathehadnoHeS  of  "r  P°'""^  "'  '"'»   ^- 
did.  """' '°  ^"'«  °ne  as  Ralph  Overton 

fashioned  au  JJe  of  S' 1"" '  ^n  "'"•  "^^  °'d- 
toss  them  with  a  little  It'.I, '"'"'''  "'"^  ""'^  then 
for  unn^stmint  when  shT  e?!"^?"'  of  possibilities 
his  authority.  Cn  he  fS  .  tl^"'^"  '*in  of 
«nd  the  w/nchXer  finl  dJr  '"'"'['""^  ""'«  '"««' 
awful  thing.  He  had  b«.n  m  u  "'* ''''""  ^''^  -^id  the 
her  revolt  las  the  f^uSh  "^  ^^  '^  P'"'"  "P^"^"  that 
the  flesh  of  her  flth-w^'j    ^T^"*^"    ^nd  here  was 

-er.e^f.^r;^d^;.--.sa.hi.i„ 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Garden  of  Truth  and  the  Perfect  Father 


It  was  a  different  summer  from  those  that  had  gone 
before  it. 

A  little  passionate  Protestant  had  sallied  out  to 
make  bed  with  the  gods;  and  the  souls  of  such  the 
just  gods  do  truly  ta)ce  into  certain  shining  realms 
whither  poor  involatile  bodies  of  flesh  may  not  follow. 
The  requirement  is  that  one  feel  his  own  potential 
godship  enough  to  rebel.  For,  having  rebelled,  he  will 
assuredly  venture  beyond  mortal  domains  into  that 
garden  where  stands  the  tree  of  Truth— this  garden 
being  that  one  to  the  west  just  lieyond  the  second  fence 
(or  whichever  fence);  that  point  where  the  mortal  of 
invertebrate  soul  is  beset  with  the  feeling  that  he  has 
already  dared  too  fai^that  he  had  better  make  for 
home  mighty  quick  if  he  doesn't  want  Something  to 
get  him.  The  essence  of  this  decision  is  quite  the  same 
whether  the  mortal  be  eight  years  old  or  eighty.  Now 
the  Tree  of  Truth  stands  just  over  this  line  at  which 
all  but  the  gods'  own  turn  to  scamper  back  before 
supper.  It  is  the  first  tree  to  the  left — an  apple-tree, 
twisted,  blackened,  scathed,  eaten  with  age,  yet  full 
of  blossoms  as  fresh  and  fertile  as  those  first  bom  of 
any  young  tree  whatsoever.  Those  able  rightly  to  read 
this  tree  of  Truth  become  at  once  as  the  gods,  keeping 
the  faith  of  children  while  absorbing  the  wisdom  of  the 
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•o  long  «  o„;  Tpira^o         ""'"  ''"I  '"^  ^^^n'or 
ever  after,  when  hea^T  '  *  ""'""""ial  gain: 

•no«  than'  hi«  ^^h,:  ^"^  r''!.'"^'"' ''''  '>'^- 
the  ta.  of  Truth,  whS  LtTht  "'.^^; '-»"  <" 
yet  is  ageleja;  and  ,(♦;.«  ?  •  •  "P'"'  °'  Life  ages 
inconsiderable'  rZ^i^^^ll^/Z'^:  ^Wx  isTo 
•'  one  must  live  lo„„er  to  .v  ,      '^      T  ''""""'  "^'n 

worthwhileevenif  ti':e2r    i  r    "'  "''^'"'-    ^'  " 
in  paradoxes  and  never   J,     ''"""^  "'"ere  dilettante 

thM  lesson.  whiJhTsX  .;,:;'""  ■"''  *"  "P*"  'he 
These  matters  beinJ  nJl-  "''''•^""'  "'  '^e  gods, 

quite  as  well  IlTheSSt "'  ^.''■'"''  ^^^  ^- 
b-n  ^t  down  to  hKuT^tCSt'' '■"''■' ''"'^ 
even  though  what  he  h»J  ""T"-^*  he  had  Vf  utured- 

atupendouf  than  wha  hehad  '  th"  "m'  "^  '"''  "- 
fflere  people.    He  now  ^!l'J    *^  ^"'^'^  °f  ""ings  and 

than  death;  and  he  sLXiTk  ^T""""*^  °'  '''«  'a'her 

such  effect  that  he  Cd  It  1  °^"  '''"^^''""'  -'* 

that  v>hieh  i,  o  0^  .."Ir"-  t"l  "  '*"  '^<"^ 

to  learn  two  new^swers   anVl  ^  ^'  *"^  ^*™«"y 

grandfather  would  shTv  him  f  ^t*^  T  ''^  ^^'^  ^^ 
'•ecome  his  ima«  of  Go^™' ^' *.'"' "''i  ""»>  had  now 

-■•'e  to  him.  K  siierirrr  ?'"^  *°  ■ 

boy  would  absently  slin  hirZ  T-  T"""  *''•'  "ttle 
bony  hand  of  the  ofd  man  "  J,?^  '"!?  '^f  ''^^-  '^'"™. 
until  he  felt   an   answerin"^  '"'""«'' *''«« 

«^  theoldman     Th2  P^""*-     '^^'  ^'"''ar- 

'ikedtotakethe"ttlebo?uo1oh    r""  """"^  ''»-« 
Doy  up  to  his  breast  and  hold  him 
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there,  he  knew  not  how;  and  he  would  even  be  careful 
not  to  restrain  the  little  hand  in  his  own — to  hold  it, 
yet  to  leave  it  free  to  withdraw  at  its  first  uneasy 
wriggle. 

Of  this  shackled  spirit  of  kindness,  always  striving 
within  the  old  man,  the  little  boy  had  come  to  be 
entirely  conscious.  So  real  was  it  to  him,  so  dependable, 
that  he  never  suspected  that  a  certain  little  blow  with 
the  open  hand  one  day  was  meant  to  punish  him  for 
conduct  he  had  persisted  in  after  three  emphatic 
admonitions. 

"Ohl  that  hurts!"  he  had  cried,  looking  up  at  the 
confused  old  man  with  unimpaired  faith  in  his  having 
meant  not  more  than  a  piece  of  friendly  roughness. 
This  look  of  flawless  confidence  in  the  uprightness  of 
his  purpose,  the  fine  determination  to  save  him  chagrin 
by  smiling  even  though  ihe  I'l'rt  place  tingled,  left  in 
the  old  man's  mind  a  biting  c  .•  iction  that  he  had  been 
actually  on  the  point  of  behaving  as  one  gentleman 
may  not  behave  to  another.  Quick  was  he  to  make 
the  encounter  accord  with  the  child's  happy  view,  even 
picking  him  up  and  forcing  from  himself  the  gaiety  to 
rally  him  upon  his  babyish  tenderness  to  rough  play. 
Not  less  did  he  hold  it  true  that  "The  rod  and  reproof 
give  wisdom,  but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his 

mother  to  shame "  and  with  the  older  boy  he  was 

not  unconscientious  in  this  matter.  For  Allan  took 
punishment  as  any  boy  would,  and,  indeed,  was  so 
careful  that  he  seldom  deserved  it.  But  the  old  man 
never  ceased  to  be  grateful  that  the  littler  boy  had 
laughed  under  that  one  blow,  unable  to  suspect  that 
it  could  have  been  meant  in  earnest. 
From  the  first  day  that  the  little  boy  felt  the  tender 
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cool  gra^  under  his  bare  toes  that  summer,  life  became 
like  perfectly  played  music.  This  was  JfZ\u? 
vacation  began,  when  there  was  no  iTger  anyn'eeS 
remember  to  let  his  voice  fall  after  a  period,  or'^to  did 
h^  lessons  so  that  he  must  learn  them  more  quLkly  t^an 
any  other  pupil  in  school.  There  would  Tn 
of  that  wretched  fooling  until  f^llTl/", '"°'* 
inconceivably  far  away.  '3^  if^rrive^:;  nTof 

again,  a  thing  of  which  he  had  tte?heaSi,  " 
tmgency  by  no  means  flawless  in  pSplct  silcL  it     T 

abymeanthavingthemumpsagCarXTa  " 
Bu  If  >t  came  on  the  very  last  day  of  vacation  or  on  the 
first  mornmg  of  school,  just  as  he  was  cal  ed  o„  tn 

and  If  ,t  fixed  h.m  so  he  need  not  be  afraid  in  the  ni^ht 
of  gom^g^where  Milo  Barrus  was  going,  then  it":^htS 

Nancy    who  had  now  discarded  the  good  name  of 
L,  han  May  for  simple  Alice,  disapprev!^  heartHy  o 

brYshL'^"  f^  r  "-  -'-itttvnTherVa: 
brushed  and  combed  so  long  every  morning^of  her  Ufe 

«•       let.  If  ,t  were  certain  she  could  be  a  boy 
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was  not  wholly  unsatisfactory.  True,  she  played 
"school"  (of  all  things!)  in  preference  to  "wild  animals," 
practised  scales  on  the  piano  an  hour  every  day,  wore 
a  sun-hat  frequently — spite  of  which  she  was  freckled — 
wore  shoes  and  stockings  on  the  hottest  days,  when 
one's  feet  are  so  hungry  for  the  cool,  springy  turf,  and 
performed  other  acts  repugnant  to  a  soul  that  has 
brought  itself  erect.  But  she  was  fresh  and  dainty  to 
look  at,  like  an  opened  morning  glory,  with  pretty 
frocks  that  the  French  lady  whose  name  was  Madmasel 
made  her  wear  every  day,  and  her  eyes  were  much  like 
certain  flowers  in  the  bed  under  the  bay-window,  with 
very  long,  black  la  she*  that  got  all  stuck  together  when 
she  cried ;  and  she  made  superb  capital  letters,  far  better 
than  the  little  boy's,  though  she  was  a  year  younger. 

Also,  which  was  prrhafM  her  chief  charm,  she  could 
be  made  to  ln-lieve  that  'Hily  he  could  protect  her  from 
the  Gratcher.  a  niMMtroui  titing,  half  beast,  half  human, 
whi*-h  was  often  Keen  back  of  the  house;  sometimes 
flitting  through  the  grape-arbour,  sometimes  coming 
out  of  the  dark  cellar,  sometimes  peering  around  comers. 
It  was  a  thing  that  went  on  enormous  crudhes,  yet 
could  always  catch  you  if  it  saw  you  by  daylight  out  of 
ka  right  eye,  its  left  being  serviceable  only  at  night,  when, 
if  you  were  wise,  you  kept  in  the  house.  Once  the 
Gratcher  saw  you  with  its  right  eye  the  crutches  swung 
toward  you  and  you  were  caught:  it  picked  you  up  and 
began  to  look  you  all  over,  with  the  eyes  in  the  ends  of 
its  fingers.  This  tickled  you  so  that  you  went  crazy  in 
a  minute. 

Nancy  feared  the  Gratcher,  and  she  became  »i- 
premely  lovely  to  the  little  boy  when  she  permitted  him 
to  guard  her  from  it,  instead  of  running  home  across 
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fell  m2l'"  '*  r  '""'^  ™'"'"«^-''  '-«""«-  he 

Better  than  protecting  Nancy  did  he  love  to  report 
Je  Gratcher's  immediate  presence  to  Allan.  daringWm 
to  stay  on  that  .sjK.t  >»til  it  put  its  dreadful  l^ea  "a^und 

t^Ti;'"''  '^°"^  """  "^  ''-^  ^™"=hes  at  them  In 
low  throbbmg  tones  he  would  report  its  fearf^i  a,^ 
proaoh  stride  by  stride,  on  the  Crutches  SL  h^ 
da  ne^  toV"";  °' ^  Gratcher-eye,  with  which  le 

can  s:^  InnV      "''•     "^"f  '"'^'"«  "^  Gratcher-eye 
can  see  around  any  comer  when  a  Gratcher  happens 

All,  "^T^-yfr^y  then,  not  at  any  other  time^L 
Allan  had  proved  by  experiment  on  the  first  disclosu^ 
of  this  phenomenon.  He  of  the  Gratcher-eye  couW 
posmvely  not  see  around  a  comer,  if,  for  exam  pi 
A  an  himself  wa.  there;  the  Gratcher^ye  could  £' 
tell  If  his  hat  was  on  his  head  or  off.  But  this  bv  no 
means  proved  that  the  Gratcher-eye  didl  texerci" 

and  Allan  knew  ,t.  He  would  stand  staunchly,  with  a 
fine   incredulity,    while  the   little   boy  called   off  the 

-r  an  anxious  shoX,'lll- ^ '^T^ 
Cl^ie  wa.  baking,  f.ign.,^  a  sudden  greafhunge? 

Nancy  would  stay,  ..eoause  she  believed  thf  little 
boy  s  protestations  that  h.  could  save  her,  and  he 
I'ttle  boy  him,self  often  belicv<.d  them 

'•!  love  AlUn  best,  l,ecau.se  he  is  so  comfortable  but 
I  think  you  are  th*  most  admirable,"  she  would  say  to 
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him  at  such  times;  and  he  thought  well  of  her  if  she 
had  seemed  very,  very  frightened. 

So  life  had  become  a  hardy  sport  with  him.  No 
longer  was  he  moved  to  wish  for  eariy  disaolution  when 
Clytie's  song  floated  to  him: 

"  '  I  should  like  to  die,'  said  Willie, 
If  my  papa  could  die,  too; 
But  he  says  he  isn't  readv, 
'  Cause  he  has  so  much  to  do!" 

This  Willie  had  once  seemed  sweet  and  noble  to  him, 
but  the  words  now  made  him  avid  of  new  life  by  re- 
minding him  that  his  own  dear  father  would  soon  come 
to  be  with  him  one  week,  as  he  had  promised  when  la.st 
they  parted,  and  as  a  letter  written  with  magnificent 
flourishes  now  announced. 

Late  in  August  this  perfect  father  came  —  a  fine 
laughing,  rollicking,  big  gentleman,  with  a  great,  loud 
voice,  and  beautiful  long  curls  that  touched  his  velvet 
coat-collar.  His  sweeping  golden  moustache,  wide- 
brimmed  white  hat,  the  choice  rings  on  his  fingers,  his 
magnificently  ponderous  gold  watch-chain  and  a  watch 
of  the  finest  silver,  all  proclaimed  him  a  being  of  such 
flawless  elegance  both  in  person  and  attire  that  the 
little  boy  never  grew  tire*l  of  showing  hira  to  the  village 
people  and  to  Clytie.  He  did  not  stay  at  the  big  house, 
for  .some  reason,  but  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  whence  he 
came  to  see  his  boys  each  day,  or  met  them  hurrying  to 
see  him.  And  for  a  further  reason  which  the  little 
boys  did  not  understand,  their  grandfather  continued 
to  be  too  busy  to  see  this  perfect  father  once  during  the 
week  he  stayed  in  the  village. 

Deeming  it  a  pity  that  two  such  choice  spirits  should 
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not  be  brought  together,  the  little  boy  uived  his  father 

hr  rietrhr;  sir;5  - -n:  r 

"The  more  she  said 'Whoa!' 
I  hey  cried,  'Let  her  go!' 
And  the  swing  went  a  little  bit  higher," 

if  only  his  grandfather  could  hear  this,  one  of  tU. 
funniest  and  noisiest  songs  in  the  wnZ    ^u        u 
would  eo^e  right  down  stfirs"  Buil^^fj::'2k^ 

refection  her  vety  choicest  calce  and  the  last  uLV 
o  crab-apple  jelly.  She  began  to  suspect  St  atan 
of  manners  so  engaging  must  have  go^od  in  hL  Z 
he  gave  h,m  at  parting  the  tracts  of  "The  DvW 
Drummer  Boy"  and  "Sinner,  what  if  You  n.V  T '^ 

saved  while  you  w"  t-'"    Th^;  ft,     ?'  T  /"""  ^°"' 

The  little  Hwondere?f    h  ''  '""^''^^ '"g-th--"- 
uu^    nuimered  if  this  meant  that  MJIn 

Barrus  had  come  to  the  Feet,  or  been  bom  a^lin   or 
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something.  Or  if  it  meant  that  his  father  also  spelled 
God  with  a  little  g.  He  did  not  think  of  it,  however, 
until  it  was  too  late  to  ask. 

The  flawless  father  went  away  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  "over  the  County  Fair  circuit,  selling  Chief 
White  Cloud's  Great  Indian  Remedy,"  the  little  boy 
heard  him  tell  Clytie.  Also  he  heard  his  grandfather 
say  to  n  He,  "Thank  God,  not  for  another  year!" 

Thr  !>ttle  boy  liked  Nancy  better  than  ever  after 
that,  i  eoause  she  had  liked  his  father  so  much,  saying 
he  wa>.  exactly  like  a  prince,  giving  pennies  and  nickels 
to  everybody  and  being  so  handsome  and  big  and 
grand.  She  wished  her  own  Uncle  Doctor  could  be  as 
beautiful  and  great;  and  the  little  boy  was  generous 
enough  to  wish  that  his  own  plain  grandfather  might 
be  almcat  as  fine. 


CHAPTER  VII 
The  Superlative  Cousin  Bill  J. 

-  often  nam^Tcrin  Bill7'r  '''^T'^*^ '""' 
uttered  an  oath    thn„„h  .    ,  "*' "  "'"  •'•  "ad     never 

in  Fie;iS  artved  the  davT    m"  ''^  ^^^-^^''^''^ 
a  double  exdte^e^t /oM&teho.d'"""  '^"'  -"'''"^' 

airi;  taU  ?;r:,?.r  "?"'"^--' 

though  sarcastic,  withalTnj  fl^  f  l!!       'li!''^'*- 
had  not  ,„„^  ,^:^  likelhett,  X'/t   ^InJ;^^ 

ba.^,  pink  held     a-tTf!"  .t";  'V".''  "'«  b-"-*  °f  h" 

Cousin  BHIJ  •fn.ous  aeh'  ^      "^  *°  '"^"'''  ""'* 

father's.     It  fell  InTl        T  7'"  ^""'"^^  t''*"  his 

fell  in  two  graceful  festoons  far  below  his 
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chin,  with  a  little  eyelet  curled  into  each  tip,  and,  like 
the  ringlets,  it  showed  the  blue-black  lustre  of  the 
crow's  wing.  In  the  full  sunlight,  at  times,  it  became 
almost  a  royal  purple. 

Later  observation  taught  the  little  boy  that  this 
.splendid  hue  was  applied  at  intervals  by  Cousin  Bill  J. 
himself.  He  did  it  daintily  with  a  small  brush,  every 
time  the  moustache  began  to  show  a  bit  rusty  at  the 
roots;  Bernal  never  failed  to  be  present  at  this  cere- 
mony; nor  to  resolve  that  his  own  moustache,  when  it 
came,  should  be  as  scrupulously  cared  for — not  left, 
like  J)r.  Crealock's,  for  example,  to  become  speckled 
and  gray. 

Cousin  Bill  J.'s  garments  were  as  splendid  as  his 
character.  He  had  an  overcoat  and  cap  made  from  a 
buffalo  hide;  his  high-heeled  boots  had  maroon  tops 
set  with  purple  crescents;  his  watch-charm  was  a  large 
gold  horse  in  full  gallop;  his  cravat  was  an  extensive 
area  of  scarlet  satin  in  the  midst  of  which  was  caught 
a  precious  stone  as  large  as  a  robin's  egg;  and  in 
smoking,  which  his  physician  had  prescribed,  he  used  a 
superb  meerschaum  cigai^holder,  all  tinted  a  golden 
brown,  upon  which  lightly  perched  a  carven  angel 
dressed  like  those  that  ride  the  big  white  horse  in  the 
circus. 

But  aside  from  these  mere  matters  of  form.  Cousin 
Bill  J.  was  a  man  with  a  history.  Some  years  before  he 
had  sprjined  his  back,  since  which  time  he  had  been 
unable  to  perfonn  hard  labour;  but  prior  to  that  mishap 
he  had  been  a  perfect  specimen  of  physical  manhood — 
one  whose  prowes.s  had  been  the  marvel  of  an  extensive 
territory.  He  had  split  and  laid  up  his  three  hundred 
and  fifty  rails  many  a  day,  when  strong  men  beside  him 
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had  blushinRly  to  stop  with  th«c  hundred  or  there- 
abouts; he  had  also  cra.lled  his  four  acres  of  cmin  in^ 
day.  and  he  could  break  the  wildest  C  evfr  klwn 
Even  the  great  Bu.ld  Doble,  whon,  he  p^nal ,  knr: 
had  sa,d  more  than  once,  and  in  the  p^„ce  „^f  un'm-' 

Thel!  H    .  "  '"'"*'  *'"'"    Cousin   Bill   J.   ,ii,| 

Ihe  httle  U,y  was  wrought  to  enthusiasm  by  thi.,  ,  it 
"te,  resolnng  always  to  remember  to  say  "hols "T^ 
ho«e;  and,  though  he  had  not  hear,!  of  'fiudd  Ul^ 
before  the  name  was  ,„aK„etic  for  him.  After  you 
said  .t  over  several  tin.,  .  ho  thought  it  n.Je  you 
feel  as  ,f  you  had  a  cold  in  your  head  ^ 

St.  I  further,  Cousin  Hill  J.  ,«„,,,  t,,„^  ^j,  ^^^ 
out  of  joint,  smg  tenor  in  the  choir,  charm  away  waT 

and  he  knew  all  the  things  that  would  make  lK,ys  g^w 

down  f   P'^T^  "    ''"^'  ^P'''"'"«  J"-"<"ing.  puHing 
fZl7    :  '^^  '"^'  ""''  •'"'•''  out-of-door  exereief 

The  I  ttlo  lK,y  was  not  only  glad  to  perform  these  acts 
°L  ?u-  '^^'-  ■""  f°'  'he  sake  of  li.htS  the 
labours  of  h,s  hem,  who  wrenched  his  back  anew  nearly 
every  t.me  he  trie,!  to  d,>  anything,  and  was  alS 
havmg  to  take  amHicine  for  it  which  he  called^^'3 
and-honey."  The  li.tle  boy  thought  the  na,^  at 
t^cfve.  though  his  heart  ble]  for  thf sjffrre,  LTtime 
stuff  t  f  1  "'^^  '''  *■'"  "'*«'  -''■7  -a"ow  of  ,h 
ft  must  Z       "  '"'  "■''^  ^'"•'"^""^  ''•'-  »-«-"« 

A^  for  the  satire  and  wit  of  Cousin  Bill  J.,  they  were 
of  the  dry  sort.  He  would  say  to  one  he  ^et  onTh^ 
street  when  the  mud  was  deep.  "Fine  weather  ovel 
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head" — then  adding  dryly,  after  a  significant  pause — 
"but  few  going  that  way!"  Or  he  would  exclaim  with 
feigned  admiration,  when  the  little  boy  shot  at  a  bird 
with  his  bow  and  arrow,  "My!  you  made  the  feathers 
fly  that  timel" — then,  after  his  terrible  pause — "  only, 
the  bird  flew  with  them."  Also  he  could  call  it 
"Fourth  of  Ju-  New- Years"  without  ever  cracking  a 
smile,  though  it  cramped  the  little  boy  in  helpless 
laughter. 

Altogether,  Cousin  Bill  J.  was  a  winning  and  lovely 
character  of  merits  both  spiritual  and  spectacular,  and 
he  brought  to  the  big  house  an  exotic  atmosphere  that 
was  spicy  with  delights.  The  little  boy  prayed  that  this 
hero  might  be  made  again  the  man  he  once  was;  not 
because  of  any  flaw  that  he  could  see  in  him — but  only 
because  the  sufferer  appeared  somewhat  less  than 
perfect  to  himselt  To  Bernal's  mind,  indeed,  nothing 
could  have  been  superior  to  the  noble  melancholy  with 
which  Cousin  Bill  J.  looked  back  upon  his  splendid 
past.  There  was  a  perfect  dignity  in  it.  Surely  no 
mere  electric  belt  could  bring  to  him  an  attraction 
surpassing  this — though  Cousin  Bill  J.  insisted  that  he 
never  expected  any  real  improvement  until  he  could  save 
up  enough  money  to  buy  one.  He  showed  the  little 
boy  a  picture  cut  from  a  newspaper — the  picture  of  a 
strong,  proud-looking  man  with  plenteous  black 
whiskers,  girded  about  with  a  wide  belt  that  was  pro- 
jecting a  great  volume  of  electricity  into  the  air  in 
every  direction.  It  was  interesting  enough,  but  the 
little  boy  thought  this  person  by  no  means  so  beautiful 
as  Cousin  Bill  J.,  and  said  so.  He  believed,  too,  though 
this  he  did  not  say,  from  tactful  motives,  that  it  would 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  Cousin  Bill  J.  to  go  about 
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clad  only  in  an  electric  belt,  like  the  proud-looking 
gentleman  m  the  picture-even  if  the  belt  did  aencS 
a  lot  of  electnc  wig.Ies  all  the  time.     But,  of  ^u^" 
Cousm   B,l   J.    knew   best.     He   looked     orwr^   to 
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Searching  the  Scriptures 


Around  the  evening  lamp  that  winter  the  little  biiys 
studied  Holy  Writ,  while  Allan  made  summaries  of  it 
for  the  edification  of  the  proud  grandfather  in  far-off 
Florida. 

Tersely  was  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  man  set  forth, 
under  promptings  and  suggestions  from  Clytie  and 
Cousin  Bill  J.,  who  was  no  mean  Bible  authority  how 
God,  "walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day," 
found  his  first  pair  ashamed  of  their  nakedness,  and 
with  his  own  hands  made  them  coats  of  skins  and 
clothed  them.  "What  a  treasure  those  garments  would 
be  in  this  evil  day,"  said  Clytie — "what  a  silencing 
rebuke  to  all  heretics!"  But  the  I-ord  drove  out  the 
wicked  pair,  lest  they  "take  also  of  the  tree  of  life  and 
live  foreve.',"  saying,  "Behold,  the  man  is  l)ecome  as 
one  of  us!"  This  provoked  a  lengthy  discussion  the 
very  first  evening  as  to  whether  it  meant  that  there  was 
more  than  one  God.  And  Clytie's  view — that  God 
called  himself  "Us"  in  the  same  sense  that  kings  and 
editors  of  newspapers  do — at  length  prevailed  over  the 
polytheistic  hypothesis  of  Cousin  Bill  J. 

On  they  read  to  the  Deluge,  when  man  became  so 

very  bad  indeed  that  God  was  sorry  for  ever  having 

made  him,  and  said:  "  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 

created  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  both  man  and  the 
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beast  and  the  creeping  ti„-ng,  an.]  the  fowls  of  the  air 
for  .t  repenteth  me  that  I  Imve  n.a.le  then,." 

rabbits  at  lea.t  shoui,!  have  been  saved-thlnking  of 
h.s  own  two  n;  the  warm  nest  in  the  barn.  He  las 
unable  to  see  how  white  rabbits  with  twitching  Tk 
noses  and  p.nk  rims  ar«und  their  eyes  coui.l  Li  an 
offense  or  mdeed,  other  than  a  pur,-  joy  even  to  one 
so  good  as  God.  But  he  gave  in.' with  new  admimZ 
for  the  ready  mind  of  Cousin  Bill  J.,  who  pointed  o^ 
hat  white  rabbits  could  not  have  been  saml  l^-cau  e 
they  were  not  fish.     He  even  relished  the  dry  nl  thai 

but  Cousin  Bill  J.  didn't,  for  his  part 

"clZ  T  '^T"  °^^'^'  *^>'  ^•'■"''  «''-"  the  Lord 

came  down  to  see  the  city  and  tlie  tower,"  an,l  ma.le 

them  suddenly  talk  strange  tongues  to  on^  ano  hTr  so 

Ihe  little  boy  t"       ,;,t  this  a  fine  joke  to  play  on 
them,  to  set  them  all  "jabbering"  s„.  '  ^ 

After  that  thei^  was  a  great  deal  of  fighting,  and  in 
«^e  language  of  Allan's  summary,  "God  lovfd  all  he 
good  people  so  he  gave  them  lots  of  wives  an,l  ca  t  e 
and  sheep  and  he  let  thein  go  out  and  kill  all  the  Xr 
people  they  wanted  to  which  was  their  enemies.''  Bu 
the  httle  boy  found  the  butcheries  rather  monotonous. 

Occasionally  there  wa-s  something  graphic  enou-h  to 
excite,  as  where  the  heads  of  Ahab'f  seventy  chiS  el 
were  put  into  a  basket  and  exposed  in  two  heaps  a  the 
cty  s  gate;  but  for  the  most  part  it  made  him'sleepy. 

out  of  Egypt,  as  Cousin  Bill  J.  observed,  "Things 
brisked  up  considerable."  ^ 
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The  plan  of  first  hardening  Pharaoh's  heau,  then 
scaring  him  by  a  pestilence,  then  again  hardening  his 
heart  for  another  calamity,  quite  won  the  little  boy's 
admiration  for  its  ingenuity,  and  even  Cousin  Bill  J. 
would  at  times  betray  that  he  was  impressed.  Fever- 
ishly they  followed  the  miracles  done  to  Egypt;  the 
plague  of  frogs,  of  lice,  of  flies,  of  boils  and  b'lains  on 
man  and  beast;  the  plague  of  hail  and  lightning,  of 
locusts,  and  the  three  days  of  darkness.  Then  came 
the  Lord's  final  triumph,  which  was  to  kill  all  the  first- 
born in  the  land  of  Egypt,  "from  the  first-lmrn  of 
Pharaoh,  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  even  unto  the 
first-born  of  the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  the  mill; 
and  all  the  first-born  of  beasts."  Again  the  little  boy's 
heart  ached  as  he  thought  pityingly  of  the  first-born  of 
all  white  rabbits,  but  there  was  too  much  of  excitement 
to  dwell  long  upon  that  lumble  tragedy.  There  was 
the  manner  in  which  tht  raelites  identified  themselves, 
by  marking  their  doors  with  a  sprig  of  hyssop  dipped  in 
the  blood  of  a  male  lamb  without  blemish.  Vividly  did 
he  see  the  good  God  gliding  cautiously  from  door  to 
door,  looking  for  the  mark  of  blood,  and  passing  the 
lucky  doors  where  it  was  seen  to  be  truly  of  a  male  lamb 
without  blemish.  He  thought  it  must  have  taken  a  lot 
of  lambs  to  mark  up  all  the  doors! 

Then  came  that  master-stroke  of  enterprise,  when 
God  directed  Moses  to  "speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  and  let  every  man  borrow  of  his  neighbour,  and 
every  woman  of  her  neighbour,  jewels  of  silver  and 
jewels  of  gold,"  so  that  they  might  "spoil"  the  Egyp- 
tians. Cousin  Bill  J.  chuckled  when  he  read  this, 
declaring  it  to  be  "a  regular  Jew  trick";  but  Clytie 
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rebuked  him  quickly,  reminding  him  that  they  were 
God's  own  words,  spoken  in  His  own  holy  voS 

Coul  BiT'M^rl^*''""?'"'"'  '"  God."  insisted 
t-ousin  B,il  o     but  Clytie  said,  however  that  was    it 

served  Pharaoh  right  for  getting  his  heart  harde":^'s:; 

of^sli'r  r  S^'  ""'  ^■'.'''''"'«  '^^  «^'«^'  significance 
T     .".!'"' ^""''^"""■'""'de'^d  if  Cousin  BillJ 

Then  came  that  exciting  day  wiien  the  Lord  said.  "  I 

which  He  d.d  by  drowning  them  thoroughly  in  the  R Jd 
Sea  I  he  httle  boy  tiiought  he  would  live  liked  to 
be  there  m  a  boat-a  good  safe  boat  that  would  noU  p 
over;  also  that  he  would  much  like  to  have  a  rod  s,. 'h 
as  Aaron  had,  that  would  turn  into  a  serpent  It 
woula  be  a  fine  thing  to  take  to  school  some  momini 
But  Cousm  Bill  J.  thought  it  doubtful  if  one  3^  . 
procured;  though  he  had  seen  Heller  pour  five  c^lour^ 
o  wme  out  of  a  bottle  which,  when  broken,  proved  to 
have  a  hve  gumea-pig  in  it.  This  seemed  to  the  htt  e 
boy  more  wonderful  than  Aaron's  rod,  though  he  elt 
It  would  not  reflect  honour  upon  God  to  say  !o 

Bill  J.  reading  the  verses  m  a  severe  and  loud  tone  when 
the  voice  of  the  I^rd  was  sounding.  Duly  impress^ 
was  the  httle  boy  with  the  terroi.  of  the  divine  p~ 
a  thing  so  awful  that  the  people  must  not  go^p  into 
hL^^^^  "'"■  'T  '"'''^  '''  l^^der-lest  ^he  Lord 
.tr?i,  t  T"  '^T '■  ^^'"^  ^''«"  "°t  «  hand  touch 
;  but  he  shall  surely  be  stoned  or  shot  through;  whether 
.t  be  beast  or  man  it  shall  not  live."    Clytie  said  the 
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goodness  of  God  was  shown  herein.  An  evil  God 
would  not  have  warned  them,  and  many  worthy  but 
ignorant  people  would  have  been  blasted. 

Then  He  came  down  in  thunder  and  smoke  and 
lightning  and  earthquakes— which  Cousin  Bill  J.  read 
in  tones  that  enabled  Bemal  to  feel  every  possible  joy 
of  terror;  came  to  tell  them  that  He  wi!s  a  very  jealous 
(Jod  and  that  they  must  not  worship  any  of  the  other 
gods.  He  commanded  that  "thou  shalt Hot  revile  the 
Gods,"  also  that  they  should  "make  no  mention  of  the 
names  of  other  Gods,"  which  Cousin  Bill  J.  taid  was 
as  fair  as  you  could  ask. 

V/hen  they  reached  the  directions  for  sacrificing,  the 
little  hoy  was  doubly  alert— in  the  event  that  he  should 
ever  determine  to  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb 
and  have  to  do  his  own  killing. 

"  rhen,"  read  Cousin  Bill  J.,  in  a  voice  meant  to 
convey  the  augustness  of  Deity,  "thou  shalt  kill  the 
ram  and  take  of  his  blood  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  Aaron  and  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
his  sons,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  their  right  hand,  and 
upon  the  great  toe  of  their  right  foot."  So  you  didn't 
have  to  wash  all  over  in  the  blood.  He  agreed  with 
Clytie,  who  remarked  that  no  one  could  ever  have 
found  out  how  to  do  it  right  unless  God  had  told.  The 
God-given  directions  that  ensued  for  making  the  water 
of  separation  from  "the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer"  he  did  not 
find  edifying;  but  some  verses  after  that  seemed  more 
practicable.  "And  th(,ii  shalt  take  of  the  ram,"  con- 
tinued the  reader  in  majestic  cadence,  "the  fat  and  the 
rump  and  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  the 
caul  above  the  liver,  ani 


that  is  upon  them " 


two  kidneys  and  the  fat 
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all"!  vTaTfof  ■""  "'"'  V""^'r'"«  ""'™'--=  -d 
the  lIh  I  "  "■*r*\-"ff"'nK    '"  be  wave,!  before 

'  ..ff "'T^''"''  "'"^  '"deed  an  interesting  thought. 

mat ter^'  slw  P.  T '"'  °'  "'^  ^''''^-'  '"  "-eselail 
mat  ers,     said  Ci>tie;  "no  wonder  they  Ix-iieved  He 
would  eare  or  them  in  graver  matters,  ami  no  wond 
^  y  ooked  forward  so  eagerly  to  the  c-o.ning  of  Hi."so, 

'i'hrongh  (;„,rs  succee.iing  minute  dir,.etions  for  tlie 
.ud.hng  „„.    u,,hols,ery  of  His  tal,en.acle.   ';,'     t^^ 

mate   the      -.h"'""  "'  "'""'"^  ^'"^  «''"''  thou 
make     hem       the   mterest   of  the   litth-   lx,ys   rather 

Ury  .natters  as  slavery,  d,v„rc-e,  and  polvgamv      His 
-hrecfons  for  killing  witches  an.l  for  stonin/tl^  ox  tha 
.-res  a  n.an  or  won,an  ha,l  n.ore  of  eokfur  in  them 
Hut    here  was  no  real   interest  until  the  goo,|   G^ 
promised    His   children    to   bring   them   in  "unto   the 
Amontes  an.    the  Hittites  an.l  the  Periz.ites  ad    he 
CanaanUeMhe    I.vites  and  the  J..busites,  to  "cut  them 
ott.       Jt  was  n..t  uninteresting  t.,  know  that  (Jod  nut 
Moses  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  an.l  covered  it  wi^  Hi 
Land  when  He  passe.!  by.  thus  pernu-tting  Mo  e 
par  . a  view 01  thedivine person.    But  theactual fight  nl 
of  battles  was  thereafter  the  chief  .sonree  of  in?  S 
Jor  God  wa.s  a  mighty  God  of  battles,  never  weary  o 
the  glones  of  slaughter.     When  it  was  plain  ThaZHe 
could  make  a  handful  of  two  thousand  Isn^lites  siav 
two  hundred  thousand  Mi.lianites.  in  a  moinTn't  one 
m'ght  say,  the  wisdom  of  cming  to  the  Feet    l,ein^ 
born  agam.  an.l  washing  in  the  l,lo„d  cease     to  bf 
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debatable.  It  would  seem  very  silly,  indeed,  to 
neglect  any  precaution  that  would  insure  the  favour  of 
this  God,  who  slew  cities  full  of  men  and  women  and 
little  children  iff-hand.  The  little  boy  thought  Milo 
Barrus  would  begin  to  spell  a  certain  word  with  the 
very  biggest  "  G  "  he  could  make,  if  any  one  were  to 
bring  these  matters  to  his  notice. 

As  to  Allan,  who  made  abstracts  of  the  winter's 
study,  Clytemnestra  and  her  tran^endent  relative 
agreed  that  he  would  one  day  be  a  power  in  the  land. 
Off  to  Florida  each  week  they  seni  his  wriHng  to 
Grandfather  Del'-her,  who  was  proud  of  it,  in  spite  of 
his  heart  going  out  chiefly  to  the  littler  boy. 

"So  this  is  all  I  kpow  now  alK)ut  God,"  ran  the  con- 
clusion, "except  that  He  loved  us  so  that  Ht  gave  His 
only  Son  to  lie  cnicif.ed  so  that  He  could  forgive  our 
sins  as  soon  as  He  saw  His  Son  nailed  up  on  the  cross, 
and  tho.se  that  believed  it  could  be  with  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  those  that  didn't  believe  it, 
like  the  Jews  and  heathens,  would  have  to  be  in  hell 
for  ever  an  J  ever  Amen.  This  proves  His  great  love 
for  us  and  that  He  is  the  true  God.  So  this  is 
all  I  have  learned  this  winter  about  God,  who  is 
a  spirit  infinite  eternal  and  unchangeable  in  his  beinp, 
wisdom  and  power  holiness  justice  goodness  and  truth, 
and  the  word  of  God  is  contained  in  the  scriptures  of 
the  old  and  new  testament  which  is  the  only  rule  to 
direct  us  I'ow  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him.  In  my 
next  I  will  take  up  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  and  .show 
you  how  much  I  have  learned  about  him." 

They  had  been  unable  to  persuade  the  littler  boy 
into  thi.s  species  of  composition,  his  mind  dwelling  too 
much  on  the  first-born  of  white  rabbits  and  such,  but 
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lie  Mill' 


'.»  «l...w  (l,„t  his  wmt.T  wus  ,„.;  wholly  lost 
iiiiUe.!  11  swiilar  (■oi.ip<i.siti<.n,  which  ran: 

"BiKUM 

'The   AnimI    kindo.n    is   ,k.vi,|e,|    inf„   |,i„|,,   „,„, 
reguleranimk     Our  teeoher  ,,  y.s   we  h„H  o u^t 

bml.,  Squeek  b„,l.  and  Clatter  bin!,.  Jingle  l.i„|.s  has 
fat  rusty  stumack«.  I  have  not  the  twuWe  to  obsu^ 
any  more  kinds."  ""surv 


I 


rilAlTKR  IX 

()S   SUKVIVINO   THE   IbOlJi   \Ve   Blril.U 

It  is  the  way  of  life  tc>  Iw  forever  biiildinfj  new  idols 
in  place  of  the  old.  Into  the  fabric  of  these  the  most 
of  us  put  so  much  of  oi-rselves  that  a  little  of  us  dies 
each  time  a  cherished  imige  .rumbles  from  age  or  is 
shattered  by  some  lightning-stroke  of  truth  from  a  cloud 
electric  with  doubt.  This  is  why  we  fade  and  wither 
a.s  the  leaf.  Coidd  we  but  sweep  aside  the  wreck  without 
dismay  and  raise  a  new  idol  from  the  overflowing 
certainty  of  youth,  then  indeed  should  we  have  eaten 
from  that  other  tree  in  Eden,  for  the  defence  of  which  is 
.set  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword.  But  this  may 
not  be.  Fatuously  we  stake  our  souls  on  each  new 
creation— deeming  that  here,  in  sooth,  is  one  that  shall 
endure  beyond  the  end  of  time.  To  the  last  we  are 
dull  to  the  truth  that  our  idols  are  meant  to  be  broken, 
to  give  way  to  other  idols  still  to  be  broken. 

And  so  we  lose  a  little  of  ourselves  each  time  an 
idol  falls;  and,  learning  thus  to  doubt,  wistfully, 
stoically  we  learn  to  die,  leaving  some  last  idol  tri- 
umphantly surviving  us.  For— and  this  is  the  third 
lesson  from  that  tree  of  Truth— we  learn  to  doubt,  not 
the  perfection  of  our  idols,  but  the  divinity  of  their 
creator.  And  it  would  seem  that  this  is  quite  as  it 
should  be.  So  long  as  the  idol-maker  will  be  a  slave  to 
his  creatures,  so  long  should  the  idol  survive  and  the 
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cattle  an,  .,tra,'«.' „„r.h!  ,     ■'^■"■''  "*"''''  "'"■"'  ""e 
t..m  back  fonri  anJiV"""  ^"  '•"-  """  "-  -st 

the  W  J^f;  tC    nr  :  J^"'"',TP'^"' 
see  an  idol  m  *n  k^       •  L     ^    .  "  """'  ''^  ""''d  "S  yet 

Not  all  one's  i.lols  are  shattered  in  a  d         TV 
we.«.pHethat.i,ht  w.ncheve"n;out      di'vJ:: 

«aS  Srs  r/it'/ic  ^''  "^  '"•'-^- 

heard  of  any  save  himLTf  ^    ,7^''"'  ""''  """ 
hy  hi.  but  n^one  t^e'r^X  ft  '""""'"•'  °"'^ 

diXXidofo/tt'^R  '"'"A,""  "^^P-'"  °^ 
the  heap  of  n^LVhlf  '^"'       "'^*''""'*'^'"« 

Tragieaii/Lrvx  o;?:;;rv'"rd  'i  't 

-ona.  day.  it  s^^J,  wLT U^lt^'^t; 
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down;  for  the  little  boy  saw  all  its  sanctities  violated, 
its  mysteries  laid  bare.  And  the  Front  Room  became 
a  mere  front  room.  Its  shutters  were  opened  and  its 
windows  raised  to  let  in  light  and  common  fresh  air; 
its  carpet  was  on  the  line  outside  to  be  scourged  of  dust; 
the  black,  formidable  furniture  was  out  on  the  wide 
porch  to  be  re-varnished,  like  any  common  furniture, 
plainly  needing  it;  the  vases  of  dyed  grass  might  be 
handled  without  risk;  and  the  dark  spirit  that  had 
seemed  to  be  in  and  over  all  was  vanished.  Even  the 
majestic  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  the  sinful  Uzza 
once  died  for  so  much  as  touching  reverently,  was  now 
seen  to  be  an  ordinary  stove  for  the  burning  of  anthracite 
coal,  to  be  rattled  profanely  and  polished  for  an  extra 
quarter  by  Sherman  Tranquillity  Tyler  after  he  had 
finished  whitewashing  the  cellar.  Fearlessly  the  little 
boy,  grown  somewhat  bigger  now,  walked  among  the 
debris  of  this  idol,  stamping  the  floor,  sounding  the 
walls,  detecting  cracks  in  the  ceiling,  spots  on  the  wall- 
paper and  cobwebs  in  the  corners.  Yet  serene  amid 
the  ruins  towered  his  valiant  spirit,  conscious  under 
the  catastrophe  of  its  power  to  build  other  and  yet 
stauncher  idols. 

Thus  was  it  one  day  to  stretch  itself  with  new  power 
amid  the  base  ruins  of  Cousin  Bill  J.,  though  the  time 
was  mercifully  deferred— that  his  soul  might  gain 
strength  in  worship  to  put  away  even  that  which  it 
worshipped  when  the  day  of  new  truth  dawned. 

When  Cousin  Bill  J.,  in  the  waning  of  that  first 
winter,  began  actually  to  refine  his  own  superiative 
elegance  by  spraying  his  superior  garments  with  per- 
fume, by  munching  tiny  confections  reputed  to  scent 
the  breath  desirably,  by  a  more  diligent  grooming  of 
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the  always  superb  moustache,  <h,.  little  1k,v  sus,>ecte,i 
no  mot,ve.     He  saw  these  works  only  „s  ti.e  ou'twar, 

ho  It  came  that  h.s  amazement  was  above  that  of  all 
other  persons  when,  at  Spring's  first  b^-ath  of  honeyed 

Miss  AIv,ra  Abney.     He  ha.I  not  faile.l  to  observe  that 
M.SS  Alvra  sang  alto,  in  the  choir,  out  of  the  same 

t^or  7  :^'f  f °"™' ''"'  '■  p"'-'"-''  '"-^  -q-'^^ 

tenor.     But  he  had  reasoned  nothing  from  this,  beyor.d 
perhaps^  the  thought  that  Mi.s  Alvira  nmd;  aVi 
hgure  bes.de  her  magnificent  «,mpanion,  even  if  her 
bonnet  wa.  always  the  gayest  linnet  in  ..hnrch,  tren.- 
blmg  through  every  season  with  the  blossoms  of  son.e 
ageless  springtime.     For  the  rest,  Miss  Alvira's  face 
and  hair  and  eyes  seemed  to  be  all  one  colour,  very  pale 
and  her  hands  were  long  and  thin,  with  far  too  man^ 
bones  m  them   or  human  han.ls,  the  little  boy  thought 
Yet  when  he  learned  that  the  woman  was  not  without 
ment  .„  the  sight  of  his  clear.yed  hero,  he,  too,  gave 
her  h,s  favour.     At  the  marriage  he  felt  in  his  heart  a 
certam  high,  pure  joy  that  must  have  been  akin  to  that 
n  the  bndes  own  heart,  for  their  faces  seemed  to 
speak  much  alike. 
Tensely  the  little  boy  listened  to  the  words  that 

t"ions1hItT  T'  ""f«^*«"'«"g  perfectly  fr„m  c,ues- 
t  ons  that  h>s  hero  endowed  the  woman  at  his  side  with 
all  h.s  worldly  goods.  Even  a  less  practicable  person 
S Hi"  .^""  T'''}'''  "''^''^'^  distinction  in 
noth  ng  of  the  carven  cigar-holder  or  the  precious 

rabl'",  ^:  "".'*'*  'r^'-     P~''^'''y  --  «he  would 
be  able  to  throw  her  thumbs  out  of  joint,  tool 
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But  to  the  httle  boy  chiefly  the  thing  meant  that 
Cousm  B.IIJ.  would  stay  close  at  hand  to  be  a  joy 
forever  -nhis  sight  and  lend  importance  to  the  town  of 
Bdom.  For  his  hem  was  to  go  and  live  in  the  neat 
rooms  of  M.SS  A Ivira  over  her  millinery  and  dress- 
making shop,  and  never  return  to  the  scenes  of  his 
early  prowess. 

After  the  wedding  the  little  boy.  on  his  way  to  school 
of  a  morning,  would  watch  for  Cousin  Bill  J.  to  wheel 
out  on  the  sidewalk  the  high  glass  case  in  which  Miss 
Alvira  had  arranged  her  pretty  display  of  flowered 
bonnets.     And  slowly  it  came  to  life  in  his  und^ 
standing  that  between  the  not  irksome  task  of  wheeling 
out   hjs  case  in  the.  morning  and  wheeling  it  back  al 
n  ght,  Cousin  Bill  J.  now  enjoyed  the  liberty  that  a  man 
of  hjs  parts  deserved.     He  was  free  at  last  to  sit  about 
n  the  stores  of  the  village,  or  to  enthrone  himself 
publicly  before  them  in  clement  weather,  at  which 
Ume  his  opimon  upon   a  hoi^e,  or  any  other  matter 
whatsoever,  could  be  had  for  the  asking.     Nor  would 
he  be  invincibly  reticent  upon  the  subject  of  those  early 
exploite  which  had  once  set  all  of  Chautauqua  County 
marvellmg  at  his  strength.  ' 

At  first  the  little  boy  was  stung  with  jealousy  at  this. 
Later  he  came  to  rejoice  in  the  very  cireumstance  that 
had  brought  him  pain.  If  his  hero  could  not  be  all  his, 
a  least  the  world  would  have  to  blink  even  as  he  had 
blmked,  m  the  dazzling  light  of  his  excellences-yes 
and  smart  under  the  lash  of  his  unequalled  sarcasm! 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  said  that  dissolution  by  slow 
poison  IS  not  infrequently  the  fate  of  an  idol 

Doubtless  there  was  never  a  certain  day  of  which  the 
Jjttle  boy  could  have  said  "that  was  the  fiwt  time 
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Cousin  Bill  J.  began  to  seem  different."  Yet  there 
came  a  moment  when  all  was  changed-a  time  of 
question,  doubt,  conviction;  a  terrible  hour,  in  short 
when,  ace  to  face  with  his  hero,  he  suffered  the  deep 
hurt  of  knowmg  that  mentally,  morally,  an.l  even 
^thetically,  he  himself  was  the  superior  of    Cousin 

He  could  remember  that  first  he  had  heard  a  caller 

thfn  P^'f  °^  ^^T  ^^^'"^' "  ^^'•'y-  '^^y  '1°  '^y  th-  poor 

th  ng  has  to  go  down  those  back  stairs  and  actually 
split  her  own  kmdhngs-with  that  healthy  loafer  setting 
around  in  the  good  clothes  she  buys  him,  in  the  back 
room  of  tnat  drug-store  from  morning  till  night.  And 
what  s  worse,  he's  been  seen  with  that  eldest—" 

,1,  M''r  ™""''  ^y^'  '"*''  ^"^^y  shifted  sidewise  at 

the  small  listener,  whereupon  Clytie  had  urged  him  to 

^ngth  that  which  he  had  overheard  and  therhe  went  to 
Miss  Alviras  wood-pile  at  the  foot  of  her  back  stairs 
reached  by  turning  up  the  alley  from  Main  Street.  He 
spht  a  large  pile  of  kindling  for  her.  He  would  have 
been  glad  to  do  this  each  day,  had  not  Miss  Alvira 
proved  to  be  lacking  in  delicacy.  Instead  of  ignoring 
him,  when  she  saw  him  from  her  back  window?  where 
she  wa^  second-fitting  Samantha  Rexford's  pink  waist 
she  came  out  with  her  mouth  full  of  pins  and  gave  him' 
five  cents  and  tried  to  kiss  him.  Of  course,  he  never 
went  back  again.  If  thai  was  the  kind  she  was  she 
could  go  on  doing  the  work  herself.     He  was  no  Ralph 

^  feel  that  he  had  been  Doing  Good,  and  be  spoken  of 
all  the  time  as  "our  Hero." 
As  for  Cousin  Bill  J.,  of  cmr.e  he  was  a  loafer! 
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Who  wouldn't  l)e  if  lie  liad  the  cIuiiko ?  But  it  was 
false  and  cruel  to  say  that  he  was  a  healthy  loafer. 
When  Cousin  Bill  J.  was  healthy  he  had  been  able  to 
fell  an  ox  with  one  blow  of  his  fist. 

Nor  was  he  disturbed  seriously  by  rumours  that  his 
hero  was  a  "come-outer";  that  instead  of  attending 
church  with  Miss  Alvira  he  could  be  heard  at  the  barber- 
shop of  a  Sabbath  morning,  agreeing  with  Milo  Barrus 
that  God  might  have  made  the  world  in  six  days  and 
rested  on  the  seventh;  but  he  couldn't  have  made  the 
whale  swallow  Jjnah,  because  it  was  against  reason 
and  nature;  and,  if  you  found  one  part  of  the  Bible 
wasn't  so,  how  could  you  tell  the  rest  of  it  wasn't  a  lot 
of  grandmother's  trfes? 

Nor  did  he  feel  anything  but  sympathy  for  a  helpless 
man  imposed  upon  when  he  heard  Mrs.  Squire  Cump- 
ston  say  to  Clytie,  "Do  you  know  that  lazy  brute  has 
her  worked  to  a  mere  shadow;  she  just  sits  in  that  shop 
all  day  long  and  lets  tears  fall  every  minute  or  so  on  her 
work.  She  spoiled  five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  three-inch 
lavender  satin  ribbon  that  way,  that  was  going  on  to 
Mrs.  Beasley's  second-mourning  bonnet.  And  she's 
had  to  cut  him  down  to  twenty-five  cents  a  day  for 
spending-money,  and  order  the  stores  not  to  trust  him 
one  cent  on  her  account." 

He  was  sorry  to  have  Miss  Alvira  crying  so  much. 
It  must  be  a  sloppy  business,  making  her  hats  and 
things.  But  what  did  the  woman  expect  of  a  man  like 
Cousin  Bill  J.,  anyway  ? 

Yet  somehow  it  came  after  a  few  years — the  new 
light  upon  his  old  idol.  One  day  he  found  that  he 
neither  resented  nor  questioned  a  thing  he  heard 
Clytie  herself  say  about  Cousin  Bill  J. :  "Why,  he  don't 
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know  a.s  much  as  a  goat."  Here  she  reconsidered, 
with  an  air  of  wanting  to  be  entirely  fair:— "Well  not 
as  much  as  a  goat  really  ought  to  know! "  And  when 
he  overheard  old  Squire  Cumpston  saying  on  the 
street,  a  few  days  later,  "Of  all  God's  mean  creatures, 
the  meanest  is  a  male  human  that  can  keep  his  health 
on  the  money  a  woman  earns!"  it  was  no  shock, 
though  he  knew  that  Cousin  Bill  J.  was  meant 

Departed  then  was  the  glory  of  his  hero,  his  splendid 
dimensions  shrunk,  his  effective  lustre  dulled  his 
perfect  moustache  rusted  and  scraggly,  his  'chin 
weakened,  his  pale  blue  eyes  seen  to  be  in  force  like 
those  of  a  china  doll. 

He  heard  with  interest  that  Squire  Cumpston  had 
urged  Miss  Alvira  to  divorce  her  husband,  that  she 
had  refused,  declaring  God  had  joined  her  to  Cousin 
Bill  J.  and  that  no  man  might  put  them  asunder;  that 
mamage  had  been  raised  by  Christ  to  the  dignity  of  a 
sacrament  and  was  now  indissoluble— an  emblem 
indeed,  of  Christ's  union  with  His  Church;  and  that' 
as  she  had  made  her  bed,  so  would  she  lie  upon  it. 

Nor  was  the  boy  alone  in  regarding  as  a  direct 
manifestation  of  Providence  the  sudden  removal  of 
Cousin  Bill  J.  from  this  life  by  means  of  pneumoni.->. 
i'or  Miss  Alvira  had  ever  been  esteemed  and  respected 
even  by  those  who  considered  that  she  sang  alto  half  a 
note  off,  while  her  husband  had  gradually  acquired  the 
disesteem  of  almost  the  entire  village  of  Edom.  Many 
indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  consider  him  a  reproach  to  his 
sex. 

Yet  there  were  a  few  who  said  that  even  a  pretended 
observance  of  the  decencies  would  have  been  better. 
Miss  Alvira  disagreed  with  them,  however,  and  after 
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all,  as  the  village  wag,  Elias  Cuthbert,  said  in  the  post- 
office  next  day,  "It  was  her  funeral."  For  Miss 
Alvira  had  made  no  pretense  to  God;  and,  what  is 
infinitely  harder,  she  would  make  none  to  the  world. 
She  rode  to  the  last  resting-place  of  her  husband— 
Elias  also  made  a  funny  joke  about  his  having  merely 
changed  resting-places— decked  in  a  bonnet  on  which 
were  many  blossoms.  She  had  worn  it  through  years 
when  her  heart  mourned  an  '  life  was  bitter,  when  it 
seemed  that  God  from  His  infinity  had  chosen  her  to 
suffer  the  cruellest  hurts  a  woman  may  know— and 
now  that  He  had  set  her  free  she  was  not  the  one  to 
pretend  grief  with  some  lying  pall  of  cr^pe.  And  on 
the  new  bonnet  shp  wore  to  church,  the  first  Sabbath 
after,  there  still  flowered  al)ove  her  somewhat  drawn 
face  the  blossoms  of  an  endless  girlhood,  as  if  they  were 
rooted  in  her  very  heart.  Beneath  these  blossoms  she 
.sang  her  alto — such  as  it  wa.s— with  just  a  hint  of 
tassing  defiance.  Yet  there  was  no  need  for  that. 
Kdom  thought  well  of  her. 

No  one  was  known  to  have  mc.imed  the  departed 
save  an  inferior  dog  he  had  made  his  own  and  been  kind 
to;  but  this  creature  had  little  sympathy  or  notice, 
though  he  was  .said  to  have  waited  three  days  and  three 
nights  on  the  -ew  earth  that  topped  the  grave  of  Cousin 
Bill  J.  For,  quite  aside  from  his  unfortunate  connec- 
tion, he  had  not  been  thought  well  of  as  a  dog. 


CHAPTER  X 
The  Passing  or  the  Ghatcheh;  and  Another 

visit  to  V  sit  there  were  external    variations  in  him 

When  his  garments  were  appreciably  less  re^"   evrn 
to  the  kind  eye  of  his  younger  son;  when  his  hTwas  not 

C  nf     ■    I    ^'"  ''^*"*'  "'•  '"""'^d  to  a  mere 
bunch  of  aimless  keys,  though  the  bounty  fmm  hN 
pockets  was  an  irregular  and  minute  trickle  of  "p^ 
exclusively    the  little  boy  strutted  as  pi^udly  ^ 
side,  worshipping  him  as  loyally,  as  when  thfse  ou  e 

aifairs  were  qu  te  the  reverse     V«t  u u  . 

being  sensibl'e  of  the  firu^ons  """'  "•"  """"' 

n(r.T  ^T  *^  ?"'*"*  *°"''^  """«  ^th  the  lone  hair 
of  one  who   having  been  brother  to  the  red    Indian 

hSLret  rr  '"""-^'^  -ediclnrmarih 
who  would  o^„n  '''%»y^'-rious  pharma«,p»ia,  and 
w^h.r,^  u    r^  ^°'"  '"'^^""g  humanity  place  this 

widim  the  reach  of  all  for  a  nominal  consideS 

Another  year  he  would  be  shorn  of  the  sweenim, 
moustache  and  much  of  the  tawny  hair,  and  theTt"! 
^fhTS  ""'^-'-J.that  he  had  travelled  extens  fe^* 

lari  ci2s  2,7S'  ""^?  ''"  ^""^^  «'«'h  evening  in 
'arge  cities,  and  being  spoken  of  as  "the  phenomenal 
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California  baritone."     His  admiring  son  envied   the 
fortunate  people  of  those  cities. 

Again  he  would  be  touring  the  worid  of  cities 
with  some  simple  article  of  household  use  which, 
from  his  luxurious  barouche,  he  was  merely  introducing 
for  the  manufacturers— perhaps  a  rare  cleaning-fluid,  a 
silver-polish,  or  that  ingenious  tool  which  will  sharpen 
knives  and  cut  glass,  this  being,  indeed,  one  of  his 
prized  staples.  It  appeared— so  the  little  boy  heard  him 
tell  Milo  Barrus— that  few  men  could  resist  buying  a 
tool  with  which  he  actually  cut  a  pane  of  glass  into 
strips  before  their  eyes;  that  one  beholding  the  sea  of 
hands  waving  frantically  up  to  him  with  quarters  in 
them,  after  his  deirtonstration,  would  have  reason  to 
believe  that  all  men  had  occasion  to  slice  off  a  strip  of 
glass  every  day  or  so.  Instead  of  this,  as  an  observer 
of  domestic  and  profe-ssional  life,  he  believed  that  out 
of  the  thousands  to  whom  he  had  sold  this  tool,  not  ten 
had  ever  needed  to  cut  glass,  nor  ever  would. 

There  was  another  who  continued  indifferent  to  the 
personal  estate  of  this  father.  This  was  Grandfather 
Delcher,  who  had  never  seen  him  since  that  ble^vk  day 
when  he  had  tried  to  bury  the  memory  of  his  daughter. 
When  the  perfect  father  came  to  Edom  the  grandfather 
went  to  his  room  and  kept  there  so  closely  that  neither 
ever  beheld  the  other.  The  little  boy  was  much  puzzled 
by  this  apparently  intentional  avoidance  of  each  other 
by  two  men  of  such  rare  distinction,  and  during  the 
early  visits  of  his  father  he  was  fruitful  of  suggestion 
for  bringing  them  together.  But  when  he  came  to 
under-stand  that  they  remained  apart  by  wish  of  tho 
elder  man,  he  was  troubled.  He  ceased  then  all  efforts 
to  arrange  a  meeting  to  which  he  had  looked  forward 
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with  pride  in  his  office  of  exhibiting  each  personage 
to  the  other.  But  he  was  grieved  toward  his  grand- 
father, becoming  sharp  an^i  even  disdainful  to  the  queer, 
silent  old  man,  at  those  times  when  the  father  was  in 
the  village.  He  could  have  no  love  and  but  little 
friendliness  for  one  who  slighted  his  dear  father.  And 
.so  a  breach  widened  between  them  from  year  to  year, 
as  the  child  grew  stouter  fibre  into  his  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  justice. 

Meantime,  age  crept  upon  the  little  boy,  relentlessly 
depriving  him  of  this  or  that  beloved  idol,  yet  not 
unkindly  leaving  with  him  the  pliant  vitality  that  could 
fashion  others  to  be  still  more  warm!y  cherished. 

With  Nancy,  on  afternoons  when  cool  shadows  lay 
across  the  lawn  between  their  houses,  he  often  discussed 
these  matters  of  life.  Nancy  herself  had  not  been 
spared  the  common  fate.  Being  now  a  mere  graceless 
rudiment  of  humanity,  all  spindling  arms  and  legs,,  save 
for  a  puckered,  freckled  face,  .she  was  past  the  witless 
time  of  expecting  to  pick  up  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing 
and  find  it  a  fairy  godmother  who  would  give  her  three 
wishes.  It  was  more  plausible  now  that  a  prince,  "all 
dressed  up  in  shiny  Prince  Clothes,"  would  come 
riding  up  on  a  creamy  white  horse,  lift  her  to  the  saddle 
in  front  of  him  and  gallop  off,  calling  her  "  iSIy  beautiful 
dariing!"  while  Madmasel,  her  uncle,  and  Betsy,  the 
cook,  danced  up  and  down  on  the  front  piazza  impo- 
tently  shouting  "Help!"  She  suspected  then,  when  it 
was  lOo  late,  that  certain  people  would  bitterly  wish 
they  had  acted  in  a  different  manner.  It  iLL  Jid  not 
happen  soon,  she  meant  to  go  into  a  convent  where  she 
would  not  be  forever  told  things  for  her  own  good  by 
those  arrogantly  pretending  to  know  better,  and  where 
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she  could  devote  a  quiet  life  to  the  bringing  up  of  her 
children. 

The  little  boy  sympathised  with  her.  He  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  disappointed  in  one's  family.  The  family 
he  would  have  chosen  for  his  own  was  that  of  which  two 
excellent  views  were  given  on  the  circus  bills.  In  one 
picture  they  stood  in  line,  maddeningly  beautiful  in 
their  pink  tights,  ranging  from  the  tall  father  and 
mother  down  through  four  children  to  a  small  boy  that 
always  looked  much  like  himself.  In  the  other  picture 
these  meritorious  persons  were  flying  dizzily  through 
the  air  at  the  very  top  of  the  great  tent,  from  trapeze  to 
trapeze,  with  the  littlest  boy  happily  in  the  greatest 
danger,  midway  in  the  air  between  the  two  proud 
parents,  who  were  huriing  him  back  and  forth. 

It  was  absurd  to  think  of  anything  like  this  in  con- 
nection with  a  family  of  which  only  one  member  had 
either  courage  or  ambition.  One  had  only  to  study 
Clytie  or  Grandfather  Delcher  a  few  moments  to 
»'e  how  hopeless  it  all  was. 

The  next  beat  life  to  be  aspired  to  was  that  of  a  house- 
painter,  who  could  climb  about  unchided  on  the  frailest 
of  high  scaffolds,  swing  from  the  dizziest  cupola,  or 
sway  jauntily  at  the  top  of  the  longest  ladder — always 
without  the  least  concern  whether  he  spilled  paint  on  his 
clothes  or  not. 

Then,  all  in  a  half-hour,  one  afternoon,  both  he  and 
Nancy  seemed  to  cross  a  chasm  of  growth  so  wide  that 
one  thrilled  to  look  back  to  the  farther  side  whrre  all 
objects  showed  little  and  all  interests  were  juvenile. 
And  this  phenomenon,  signalised  by  the  passing  of  the 
Gratcher,  came  in  this  wise.  As  they  rested  from 
play — this  being  a  time  when  the  Gratcher  was  most 
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likely  U.  Ix;  serii  uppitmchiiiK  h  hUn  „t  the  Gratchcr- 
cyc,  the  usual  Blann  was  given,  follow,.,!  I.y  tlio  usual 
unbreutluug  .sileut^c.  T'  little  Ik.^  HxeHly  bont  his 
tnagif  eye  aroun,l  the  ,x,rner  of  the  house,  the  little  mrl 
sermnhhng  to  him  over  the  grass  to  clutch  one  of  his 
ar,„s  to  listen  fearfully  f,.r  the  setting  of  the  monster's 
-Itches  at  the  en.l  of  each  stri.le,  to  feel  if  the  earth 
m->n  .I,kI,  as  it  often  .listinctly  di.J,  u.uier  liis  awful 
tread. 

Wider  grew  the  eyes  of  lK.th  at  each  "Now  he's  neaivr 
still!  of  the  little  boy,  until  at  last  the  girl  nuist  hi.le 
lier  hea.l  lest  she  see  that  awful  ta,-e  leering  past  the 
corner  For,  once  the  Gratcher's  eye  met  your, 
fairly,  he  caught  you  in  an  instant  and  worked  his  will 
Ihis  was  to  pick  you  up  and  look  at  you  on  all  sides 
at  once  with  the  eyes  in  his  hnger-en.Is,  which  tickled 
you  so  that  you  lost  your  mind. 

But  now,  at  th.  shrillest  and  tensest  report  of  progress 
from  the  gifted  watcher,  all  in  a  wondrous  second  of 
rea  isation,  they  turne,l  to  look  into  each  other's  eyes— 
and  their  ecstasy  of  terror  was  gone  in  the  quick  little 
self-conscious  laughs  they  gave.  It  was  all  at  once 
as  If  two  grown-ups  had  in  a  flash  divined  that  they  had 
l)een  playing  at  a  childish  game  under  some  spell  The 
moment  was  not  without  embarrassment,  In-cause  of 
their  having  caught  themselves  in  the  very  act  and 
frenzy  of  showing  terror  of  this  clumsy  fiction.  Foolishly 
they  avertcl  their  glances,  after  that  first  little  laugh  of 
sudden  P-ahsation;  but  again  their  eyes  met,  and  this 
time  they  laughe,!  lou.l  and  long  with  a  joy  that  took 
away  not  only  all  fears  of  the  Gratcher  forever,  but 
their  first  embarrassment  of  themselves.  Then  with 
no  word  of  the  matter  what-SfH-v-       ,  '■  knowing  that 
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the  other  undentood,  they  began  to  talk  of  life  again, 
feeling  older  and  wiser,  which  truly  they  were. 

For,  though  many  in  time  wax  brave  to  beard  their 
Gratcher  even  in  his  lair,  only  the  very  wise  learn  this — 
that  the  best  way  to  be  rid  of  him  is  to  laugh  him  away 
— that  no  Gratcher  ever  fashioned  by  the  ingenuity  of 
tfrror-loving  humans  can  keep  his  evil  power  over  one 
to  whom  he  has  btfoiii-  funny. 

'I1ie  passing  of  the  (iratcher  had  left  no  pedestal 
crying  for  another  ichil.  In  its  stead,  for  his  own 
chastening  an<l  with  all  reverence,  the  littN'  boy  erected 
the  spirit  of  that  Go<l  which  the  Bible  tells  of,  who  is 
all-wise  and  loving,  yet  no  sentimentalist,  as  witness 
his  sudden  devastations  among  the  first-bom  of  all 
things,  from  white  rabbits  to  men. 

But  an  idol  next  went  down  that  not  only  left  a 
wretched   vacancy   in    the    boy's   pantheon,  but   fell 
again.st  his  heart  and  made  an  ugly  wound.     It  was  ' 
if  he  had  become  suddenly  cleui^seeing  on  that  di 
when  the  Gratcher  shrivelled  in  the  blast  of  his  laugh. 

A  little  later  came  the  father  on  his  annual  visit,  and 
the  dire  thing  was  done.  The  most  ancient  and 
honoured  of  all  the  idols  fell  with  a  crash.  A  perfect 
father  was  lost  in  some  common,  swaggering,  loud- 
voiced,  street-mannered  creature,  grotesquely  self- 
satisfied,  of  a  cheap,  shabby  smartness,  who  came 
flaunting  those  thinf;s  he  should  not  have  flaunted,  and 
proclaiming  in  every  turn  of  his  showy  head  his  lack 
of  those  things  without  which  the  little  boy  now  saw  no 
one  could  be  a  gentleman. 

He  cried  in  his  bed  that  night,  after  futile  efforts  to 
believe  that  some  fearful  change  had  l>een  wrought  in  his 
father.    But  his  memory  of  fomur  visits  was  scrupu- 
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loiisly  pliotoKro|.lii<— ph„„„^aphic  evrn.  I  h  r,rall«| 
fn.m  the  past  ct- rtain  fff«t»  onro  kepiily  j„ye,|  ,„  i|,„t 
imw  ina.!,-  his  .het-ks  b,m>.  Tl,,.  t|,i„^  ri„„..l  l.rutally 
hofore  Imii,  until  it  .s.M-ine.1  that  .wnethinK  "Mo  of 
h.m  strove  to  suppress  then.-as  if  a  shuniMl  han.l 
r.-ache.l  out  from  his  heart  to  hnish  the  whole  offense 
into  <le<fnt  hiding  with  one  quick  sweep. 

This  time  he  took  care  that  Xancv  should  n„t  nx^t 
his  father.  Yet  he  walke.1  the  stwts  with  him  as 
Ijefore-walkinR  .lefiantly  and  with  shame  thos..  stn^ts 
through  which  he  ha.l  once  le<l  the  [H-rfect  father  in 
festal  parade,  to  receive  the  applaus.-  of  a  respectful 
populace.  Now  he  went  forth  awkwardly,  doK«Hllv 
keen  for  signs  that  others  saw  what  he  .lid,  and  quick 
to  bum  with  hitter,  unreasoning  resert.nent,  when  he 
.ietected  that  they  di.l  so.  Once  his  father  rallie.1  hin, 
•ipon  his  "grumpiness";  then  he  grew  sullen-though 
frying  to  smile-thinking  with  mortification  of  his 
grandfather.     He  understood  the  old  man  now. 

Hewasgladwhentheweekcamet-.aneiKl.  Bruised 
l)ewildere.l.  shame<l,  hut  loyal  still  and  resen  <  A  towar.i 
others  who  might  see  as  he  did,  he  wao  glad  when  his 
father  went-this  time  as  Profe.s.s„r  AlPretti.  doing  a 
twenty-irinute  turn  of  hypnotism  an.l  mind-tt-adinc 
with  the  Gus  r^vy  All-Star  ShamrcK^k  A'au.leville 
playing  the  "ten-twenty-thirties,"  whatever  they  werei' 
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Near  the  close  of  tlio  following  winter  came  news  of 
the  fatlier's  death.  In  .some  town  of  which  the  boy 
had  never  heard,  in  another  State,  a  ram.shackle  womlen 
theatre  had  burned  one  ni);ht  and  the  father  had 
|)eri.shed  in  the  fire  throngh  hi.s  own  foolhardine.ss. 
The  new.s  came  by  two  channels:  first,  a  brief  and  un- 
illuminating  paragrjiph  in  the  newspaper,  giving  little 
more  than  the  fact  itself. 

But  three  days  later  came  a  friend  of  the  father, 
bringing  his  few  jxior  effects  and  a  full  relation  of  the 
matter.  He  was  a  person  of  kind  heart,  evidently,  to 
whom  the  father  had  spoken  much  of  his  lx)ys  in  Kdom 
— a  bulky,  cushiony,  youngish  man  who  was  billed  on 
the  advertising  posters  of  the  Gus  I^evy  All-Star 
Shamrock  Vaudeville  as  "Sam.son  the  Second,"  with 
a  portrait  of  himself  supporting  on  the  mighty  arch 
of  his  chest  a  grand  piano,  upon  which  were  super- 
imposed three  sizable  and  busy  violinists. 

He  told  his  tale  to  the  two  boys  and  Clytie,  Grand- 
father Delcher  having  wished  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
occurrence. 

"You  understan',  it  was  like  this  now,"  he  began, 
after  having  with  a  calculating  eye  rejected  two  proffered 
chairs  of  delicate  structure  and  selected  a  stout 
wooden  rocker  into  which  he  settled  tentatively,  as 
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one  whom   expericiite    had   taught   to  distrust   most 
of  the  chairs  in  common  use. 

"The  people  in  front  had  got  out  all  right,  the  fire 
havin'  started  on  the  stage  from  the  strip-light,  and  also 
our  people  had  got  out  through  the  little  stage-entrance, 
though  havin'  to  leave  many  of  our  props— a  good  coat 
I  harl  to  lose  meself,  fur-lined  around  the  collar,  by 
way  of  helpin'  the  Sisters  Devere  get  out  their  Imx  of 
accordions  that  they  done  a  Dutch  Daly  act  with  for 
an  enn-core.     Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  we'd  all  hustled 
<iown  these  back  stairs— they  was  already  red  hot  and 
sniokm'  up  good,  you  understan',  and  there  we  was 
shiverm'  outside  in  the  snow,  kind  of  rattled,  and  no 
wonder,  at  that,  and  the  ladies  of  the  troupe  histurrical 
—it  had  come  like  a  fiuick-change,  you  understan', 
when  all  of  a  sudden  up  in  the  air  goes  the  Original 
Kelly.     Say,  he  lets  out  a  yell  for  your  life— 'Oh,  my 
Go<l!'  he  says,  'my  kids— up  there,'  pointin'  to  where 
the  httle  flames  was  spittin'  out  through  the  side  like  a 
fire-eatin'  act.     Then  down  he  flops  onto  his  knees  in 
the  snow,  prayin'  like  the— prayin'  like  mad,  you  under- 
stan', and  callin'  on  the  blessed  Virgin  to  save  little 
Patsy,  who  was  just  gittin'  go«l  with  his  dnun-major 
act  and  whiriin'  a  fake  musket— and  also  little  Joseph, 
who  was  learnin'  to  do  some  card-tricks  that  wasn't  .so 
bad.     Well,  so  everybo<ly  begins  to  scream  louder  and 
run  this  way  and  that,  you  understan',  callin'  the  kids 
and  thinkin'  Kelly  was  nutty,  l)ecause  they  must  'a  got 
out.     But  Kelly  keeps  right  on  prayin'  to  the  holy 
Virgin,  the  tears  runnin'  down  his  make-up— say,  he 
looked  awful,  on  the  deadl  And  then  we  hears  another 
yell,  and  here  was  Prof,  at  the  window  vith  one  of 
the  kids,  sure  enough.     He'd  got  up  them  two  flights 
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of  stairs,  though  they  was  all  red  smoky,  like  when  you 
see  fire  through  smoke.  Well,  he  motions  to  catch  the 
kid,  so  we  snatches  a  cloak  off  one  of  the  girls  and  holds 
it  out  between  us,  you  understan',  while  he  leans  out 
and  drops  the  kid  into  it,  all  safe  and  sound. 

"Just  then  we  seen  the  place  all  light  up  back  of  him, 
and  we  yelled  to  him  to  jump,  too — he  could  'a  saved 
himself,  you  understan',  but  he  waves  his  hand  and 
shook  his  head — say,  lookin'  funny,  too,  with  his 
mns-ta.che  half  bumet!  off,  and  we  seen  him  go  back 
out  of  sight  for  the  other  little  Kelly — Kelly  still 
promisin'  to  give  up  all  he  had  to  the  Virgin  if  she 
saved  his  boys. 

"Well,  for  a  minute  the  crowd  kep'  still,  kind  'a 
holdin'  its  breath,  you  understan',  till  the  Prof,  'd  come 
back  with  the  other  kid — and  holdin'  it  and  holdin'  it 
till  the  fire  gits  brighter  and  brighter  through  the 
window — and — nothin'  happens,  you  understan' — just 
the  fire  keeps  on  gittin'  busy.  Honest,  I  begun  to  feel 
shaky,  but  then  up  comes  one  of  these  day-after-to- 
morrow fire-departments,  like  they  have  in  them  towns, 
with  some  fine  painted  ladders  and  a  nice  new  hose-cart, 
and  there  was  great  doings  with  these  Silases  screamin' 
to  each  other  a  foot  away  through  their  fire-trumpets, 
only  the  stairs  had  been  ablaze  ever  since  the  Prof,  got 
up  'em,  and  before  any  one  does  anything  the  whole 
inside  caves  in  and  the  blaze  goes  way  up  to  the  sky. 

"Well,  of  course,  that  settles  it,  you  understan' — about 
the  little  Kelly  and  the  Prof.  We  drags  the  original 
Kelly  away  to  a  drug-store  on  the  comer  of  the  next 
block,  where  they  was  workin'  over  the  kid  Prof,  saved 
— it  was  Patsy — and  Kelly  was  crazy;  but  the  Doc. 
was  bringin'  the  kid  around  all  right,  when  one  of  the 
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Miss  Deveres,  she  has  to  come  nutty  all  to  once—  ,uv 
she  sounded  like  the  parwt-house  in  Central    Park' 
laughin'  till  you'd  think  she'd  bust,  only  it  sounded  like 
she  was  cryin'  at  the  same  time,  and  screamin'  out  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  'Oh,  he  looked  so  damned  funny 
with  his  mw,»-tache   burned   off!     Oh,   he   looked   so 
damned  funny  with  his  mjM-tache  burned  off' '—way 
up  high  like  that,  over  and  over.     Well,  so  sIk-  has  to 
be  held  down  till  the  Dck-.  jabs  her  arm  full  of  knock- 
outs.    Honest,  I  neede<l  the  doi)e  myself  for  fair  by 
that  time,  what  with  the  lady  bein'  "that  way  I'm  'a 
telhn'  you,  ard  Kelly,  the  crazy  Irishman-I  could 
hear  him  off  in  one  comer  givin'  his  reg'ler  stunt  almut 
his  friend,  O'Houlihan,  lately  landed  and  lookin'  for 
work,  comes  to  a  sausage  factory  and  goes  up  to  the 
boss  and  says,  'Begobs!'— yoM  know  the  old  gag— .say, 
I  run  out  in  the  snow  and  looked  over  to  the  crowd' 
around  the  fire  and  thought  of  Prof,  pokin'  around  in 
that   dressin'-room   for   Kelly's   other   kid,   when    he 
might  'a  jumped  after  he  got  the  first  one,  and,  .say 
this  IS  no  kid-first  thing  I  knew  I  begii:  .o  bawl  like 
a  baby. 

"Well,  as  I  was  .sayin',  there  I  am  and  all  I  can  sec 
through  the  fog  is  oi      'a  these  here  big  lighted  .-<rns 
down  the  street  with  'George's  Place'  on  it,  and  a 
pitcher  of  a  big  glass  of  beer.     Me  to  George's,  at  once 
When  I^vy  himself  finds  me  there,  about  daylight 
I  m  try,n'  to  tell  a  gang  of  Silases  how  it  all  happened 
and  chokin  up  every  time  so's  I  have  to  have  another. 
Well,  of  course,  we  break  up  ne.xt  day.     Kelly  tells 
me,  after  he  gits  right  again,  that  little  Patsy  was 
saved  by  havin'  one  'a  fhe.se  here  scapulars  on-hc 
shows  It  to  me  hanging  around  the  kid's  neck,  inside 
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his  clothes.  He  says  little  Joseph  must  'a  left  liis  off, 
or  he'd  'a'  been  saved,  too.  He  showetl  me  a  piece  in 
one  'a  these  little  religious  books  that  says  there  was 
nothing  annoyed  the  devil  like  a  scapulai^-that  a  man 
can't  be  burned  or  done  dirt  to  in  no  way  if  he  wears 
one.  I  says  it's  a  pity  the  Prof,  didn't  have  one  on,  but 
Kelly  says  they  won't  work  for  Protestants.  But  I 
don't  know— I  never  pur'.cndcd  to  lie  goo<l  on  these 
propositions  of  religious  matters.  And  there  wasn't 
any  chance  of  findin'  the  kid  to  prove  if  Kelly  had  it 
right  or  not. 

"But  the  Prof,  he  was  wrtainly  a  great  l)oy  for 
puttin'  up  three-sheets  about  his  own  two  kids;  anybody 
that  would  listen— friend  or  stranger— made  no  dif- 
ference to  him.  He  starred  'em  to  anybody,  you 
understan'— what  corkers  they  was,  and  all  like  that. 
It  seemed  like  Kelly's  havin'  two  kids  also  kind  'a 
touched  on  his  feelin's.  Honest,  I  ain't  ever  got  so 
worked  up  over  anything  before  in  me  whole  life." 

Wien  this  person  had  gone  the  old  man  called  the 
two  boys  to  his  room  and  prayed  with  them;  keeping 
the  younger  to  sit  with  him  a  long  time  afterward,  as  if 
feeling  that  his  was  the  heavier  heart. 
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A  New  Ti.Kouv  ok  a  Ckrt.mn  VV«kk„  Man 

Thk  time  of  the  first  .sorrow  was  .liffioult  for  the  bov 
Ther^was  that  first  har,J  sleep  after  one  we  ove  h^^ 
gone-in  which  we  must  always  drean.  that  t^s  nZ 
™e-a  sleep  from  which  we  awaken  to  sX    aM  the 

^rfec  love  for  the  perfec.t  father  came  buck  in  a  I  " 
early  tenderness  to  cry  the  little  lx,y  to  sleep      Yet  i 

tne  younK.  1  here  even  came  a  day  when  he  f„,,n,l  i„ 
a  secret  place  of  his  heart  a  chastene,!,  hopef!,l  n  i  " 
If  all  might  not  have  been  for  the  best      uJl     ,   '     ^ 

Heaven,  and  even  Gi^ndfather  Delcher-whr.e  do,  ' 
ness  here  he  had  ceased  to  blame-would  not  ^fu t  J 
meet  and  know  him  there 

great  need  for  a  new  idol  to  fill  the  vacant  niche 

i^rrJ  th  °"  "^^ '"  "i'^  ^'"-^-^  upstairs  hid  £;• 

!*  kL    .    ■    ""  '^  ^"'y  '^^'^''^'  ^  spirit  of  gloom 
stubbornly  imprisoning  another  spirit  that  would  have 
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been  kind  if  it  could  have  escape<l.  But  the  little  boy 
drew  near  to  him,  and  found  him  curiously  compan- 
ionable. Where  once  he  had  shunned  him,  he  now 
went  freely  to  the  study  with  his  lessons  or  his  story- 
book, or  for  talk  of  any  little  matter.  His  grandfather, 
it  seemed,  could  understand  many  things  which  so  old 
a  man  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  undei^ 
stand.  In  token  of  this  there  would  sometimes  creep 
over  his  brown  old  face  a  soft  light  that  made  it  seem 
as  if  there  must  still  be  within  him  somewhere  the  child 
he  had  once  been;  as  if,  perhaps,  he  looked  into  the 
little  boy  as  into  a  mirror  that  threw  the  sunlight  of  his 
own  boyhood  into 'his  time-worn  face.  Side  by  side, 
before  the  old  man's  fire,  they  would  talk  or  muse, 
since  they  were  friendly  enough  to  be  silent  if  they 
lik.  (1.  Only  one  confidence  the  little  boy  could  not 
bring  himself  to  make:  he  could  not  tell  the  old  man 
that  he  no  longer  felt  hard  toward  him,  as  once  he  had 
done,  for  his  coldness  to  his  father;  that  he  had  divined 
— and  felt  a  great  shame  for — the  true  reason  of  that 
coldness.  But  he  thought  the  old  man  must  under- 
stand without  words.  It  was  hardly  a  matter  to  be 
talked  of. 

About  his  other  affairs,  especially  his  early  imaginings 
and  dif&culties,  he  was  free  to  talk;  about  coming  to 
the  Feet,  and  the  Front  Room,  and  being  washed  in  the 
blood,  and  born  again — matters  that  made  the  old  man 
wish  their  intimacy  had  not  been  so  long  delayed. 

But  now  they  made  up  for  lost  time.  Patiently  and 
ably  he  taught  the  little  boy  those  truths  he  needed  to 
know;  to  seek  for  eternal  life  through  the  atoning  blood 
of  the  Saviour,  whose  part  it  had  been  to  purchase  our 
redemption  from  God's  wrath  by  his  death  on  Calvary. 
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Of  other  matters  more  technical:  of  how  the  love  that 
God  of  necessity  has  for  His  own  infinitely  perfect  being 
IS  the  reason  and  the  measure  of  the  hatred  he  has  for 
sm.  Above  all  did  he  teach  the  little  boy  how  to  pray 
for  the  grace  of  effectual  calling,  in  order  that.  l4ing 
pe«uaded  of  h>s  sm  and  misery,  he  might  then;afte; 
partake  of  justification,  adoption,  sanctification.  and 
those  several  benefits  which,  in  this  life,  do  either 
accompany  or  flow  from  them.  They  looked  forward 
With  equal  eagerness  to  the  day  when  he  should  become 
a  great  and  goo.1  man,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
cruched  Son  to  sjielllwund  throngs. 

*K  '^rHi  ""r  ""'^  '^«""  "«"'"  ""'  ''"'Jy  °f  'he  Scriptures, 
the  httle  boy  now  entering  seriously  upon  that  work  of 
wntmg  commentaries  which  had  once  engaged  Allan. 
In  one  of  these  school-boyish  papers  the  old  man  came 
upon  a  passage  that  impressed  him  as  notable.  It 
seeme,!  to  h.ra  that  there  wa.s  not  only  that  vein  of  poetic 
.magmatmn-without  which  one  cannot  be  a  «^at 
preacher-but  a  certain  individual  boldness  of  ap- 
proach,  monstrous  in  its  naive  sentimentality,  to  be 
splTndWI  '"'"'"'""«  "  *^'^"*  ^h"'  P"""'*^  to  mature 

"Now  Jesus  told  his  disciples,"  it  ran,  "that  he  must 
be  crucified  More  he  could  take  his  seat  on  the  right 
hand  of  Go<J  and  .send  to  hell  tho.,e  who  had  rejected 
h.m.  He  told  them  that  one  of  them  would  have  to 
betray  him  l«cause  it  must  be  like  the  Father  had  said. 
It  says  at  the  last  supper  Jesus  said,  'The  Son  of  Man 
goeth  as  It  IS  written  of  him;  but  woe  unto  that  man  by 
whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed;  it  had  been  good  for 
that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom.' 
"Now  it  say«  that  Satan  entered  into  Judas,  but  it 
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looks  to  me  more  like  the  angel  of  the  Lord  might  have 
entered  into  him,  he  lieing  a  good  man  to  start  with,  or 
our  lx)rd  would  not  have  chosen  him  to  lie  u  disciple. 
Judas  knew  for  sure,  after  the  I-ord  said  this,  that  one 
of  the  disciples  ha<l  got  to  Injtray  the  Saviour  and  go  to 
hell,  where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
<|ucnche<l.  Well,  Juilas  love<l  all  the  disciples  very 
nnich,  so  he  thought  he  would  1«'  the  oi\e  and  save  one 
of  the  others.  So  he  went  out  and  agreed  to  lietray  him 
to  the  rulers  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  He  knew  if  he 
didn't  <lo  it,  it  might  have  to  l)e  Peter,  James,  or  John, 
or  some  one  the  Saviour  loved  very  dearly,  because  it 
had  to  be  one  of  them.  So  after  it  was  done  and  he 
knew  the  others  were  saved  from  this  foul  deed,  he  went 
back  to  the  rulers  and  threw  down  their  money,  and 
went  out  and  hung  himself.  If  he  had  been  a  bad  man, 
it  seems  more  like  he  would  have  spent  thai  money  in 
wicked  indulgences,  food  and  drink  and  entertain- 
ments, etc.  Of  course,  Judas  knew  he  would  go  to  hell 
for  it,  so  he  was  not  as  lucky  as  Jesus,  who  knew  he 
would  go  to  heaven  and  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
when  he  died,  which  was  a  different  matter  from  Judas's, 
who  would  not  have  any  reward  at  all  but  going  to  hell. 
It  lo<iks  to  me  like  poor  Judas  had  ought  to  l)e  brought 
out  of  hell-fire,  and  I  .shall  pray  Jesus  to  do  it  when  he 
gets  ai-ound  to  it." 

However  it  might  be  with  our  I-ord's  I>etrayer,  there 
was  one  soul  now  seen  to  be  deserveilly  in  hell.  Through 
the  patient  study  of  the  Scriptun-s  as  expounded  by 
Grandfather  Dekher,  the  little  lx)y  presently  found  him- 
self accepting  without  demur  the  old  gentleman's  un- 
spoken but  sufficiently  indicated  opinion.  His  father 
was  in  everla.sting  torment — having  been  not  only  un- 
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baptised,  but  godless  and  a  scoffer.  With  u  quickeninjf 
sense  of  the  majesty  of  that  Spirit  infinitely  goo<l,  a  new 
apprehension  of  Hi,  plan's  symmetry,  he  read  the  word* 
meant  to  explain,  to  comfort  him.  silently  in.iicated  one 
day  by  the  old  man: 

"  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay,  of  the  same 
lump  to  make  one  ves.«.|  unto  honour,  and  another  unto 
dishonour  ? 

"What  if  (Jod.  willing  to  show  His  wrath,  and  to 
make  I  is  jx.wer  known,  endim-d  with  much  lonif  suf- 
fering the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  .l.-struction  ? 

And  that  he  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his 
glory  on  the  vessels  of  meny.  which  he  had  afore  pre- 
pared unto  glory."  "^ 

I  !-,''.;'"  "l  ''.'■■'"•  ''"'  "'*'  y"""K  '"'"''  hardened  to  it 
(lutifully-the  big,  laughing,  swaggering,  scoffing  father 
-a  device  of  Go.l  made  for  torment,  that  the  power  of 
the  All-loving  might  show  forth  1  If  the  father  had  only 
repented  he  might  have  gone  .straight  to  heaven  as  did 
Cou.sin  Bill  J.  For  the  latter  ha.l  obtained  grace 
in  Jus  last  days,  an.l  now  .sang  acceptably  before  the 
thrones  of  the  Father  an.l  the  Son.  But  the  unl.apti.sed 
scoffer  must  burn  forever-and  the  little  U.y  knew  at 
last  what  was  meant  by  "  the  majesty  of  God  " 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Regrettable  Dementia  of  a  Convalescent 

"You  know  you  please  me — reallij  you  do!" 

Allan,  perfect  youth  of  the  hazel  eyes  and  tawny 
locks,  bent  upon  inquiring  Nancy  a  look  of  wholly 
pleasant  reassurance,  as  one  wishful  to  persuade  her 
from  doubt. 

"  I'm  not  joking  a  bit.  When  I  say  you  please  me,  I 
mean  it." 

His  look  became  rather  more  expansive  with  a  smile 
that  seemed  meant  to  sympathise  guardedly  with  her  in 
her  necessary  rejoicing. 

Meekly,  for  a  long  second,  Nancy  drew  the  black 
curtains  of  her  eyes,  murmuring  from  out  the  friendly 
gloom: 

"It's  very  good  of  you,  Allan!" 

Then,  before  he  could  tell  reasons  for  his  pleasing, 
which  she  divined  he  was  about  to  do,  the  curtains  were 
up  and  the  eyes  wide  open  to  him  with  a  question  about 
Bemal. 

He  turned  to  the  house  and  pointed  up  to  the  two 
open  windows  of  the  study,  in  and  out  of  which  the 
warm  breeze  puffed  the  limp  white  curtains. 

"He's  there,  poor  chap!  He  was  able  to  get  that  far 
for  the  first  time  yesterday,  leaning  on  me  and  Clytie." 
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"And  to  think  I  never  knew  he  was  sick  until  we 
came  from  town  last  night.  I'd  surely  have  left  the  old 
school  and  come  before  if  I'd  heard.  I  wouldn't  have 
cared  what  Aunt  Bell  said." 

"Eight  weeks  down,  and  you  know  we  found  he'd 
been  sick  long  before  he  found  it  out  himself — walking 
typhoid,  they  called  it.  He  came  home  from  college 
with  me  Easter  week,  and  Dr.  Merritt  put  him  to  bed 
the  moment  he  clapped  eyes  on  him.  Said  it  was  walk- 
ing typhoid,  and  that  he  must  have  been  worrying 
greatly  about  something,  because  his  nervous  system 
was  all  run  down." 

"And  he  was  very  ill?" 

"Doctor  Merritt  says  lie  went  as  far  as  a  man  can  go 
and  get  back  at  all." 

"  How  dreadful— poor  Hcrnal !     Oh,  if  he  had  died ! " 

"Out  of  his  head  for  three  weeks  at  a  time — raving 
fearfully.  And  you  know,  he's  quite  like  an  infant  now 
— says  the  simplest  things.  He  laughs  at  it  himself. 
He  says  he's  not  sure  if  he  knows  how  to  read  and  write." 

"Poor,  dear  Bernal!" 

With  some  sudden  arousing  he  studied  her  face 
swiftly  as  she  spoke,  then  continued: 

"Yes,  Bernal's  really  an  awfully  good  chap  at  bot- 
tom." He  turned  again  to  look  up  at  the  study  win- 
dows. "You  know,  I  intend  to  stand  by  that  fellow 
always — no  matter  what  he  does!  Of  course,  I  shall 
not  let  his  being  my  orother  blind  me  to  his  faults — 
doubtless  we  all  have  faults;  but  I  tell  you, 
Nancy,  a  good  heart  atones  for  many  things  in  a 
man's  make-up." 

She  seemed  to  be  waiting,  .slightly  puzzled,  but  he 
broke  off — "Now  I  must  hurry  to  mail  these  letters. 
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It's  good  to  be  home  for  another  summer.     You  really 
do  please  me,  Nancel" 

She  thought,  as  he  moved  off,  that  Allan  was  hand- 
some—more than  handsome,  indeed.  He  left  an  imme- 
diate conviction  of  his  superb  vitality  of  body  and  mind, 
the  incarnation  of  a  spirit  created  to  prevail.  Featured 
in  almost  faultless  outline,  of  a  character  unconsciously, 
unaffectedly  proclaiming  its  superior  gravity  among 
human  masses,  he  was  a  planet  destined  to  have  many 
sate  htes  and  be  satellite  to  none;  an  ego  of  genuine 
lordliness;   a  presence  at  once  masterly  and  decorative. 

And  yet  she  was  conscious  of  a  note-not  positively 
of  discord,  but  one  still  exciting  a  counter-stream  of 
reflection.  She  had  observed  that  each  time  Allan 
turned  his  he~A,  ever  so  little,  he  had  a  way  of  turning 
hisshoul.  r.  -thit:  the  perfect  hca.l  and  .shoulders 
were  swu.,  a  almost  a  .studied  uni.son.  And  this 
little  thing  had  pricked  her  admiration  with  a  certain 
needle-like  suspicion-a  su.spicion  that  the  young  man 
might  be  not  wholly  oblivious  of  his  merits  as  a  spec- 
tacle. "^ 

Yet  this  was  no  matter  to  permit  in  one's  mind.  For 
Nancy  of  the  lengthened  skirts  and  the  massed  braids 
was  now  a  person  of  reserves.  Even  in  that  innocent 
insolence  of  first  womanhood,  with  its  tentatively  mali- 
cious, half-conscious  flauntings,  she  was  one  of  reti- 
cences toward  the  world  including  herself,  with  petti- 
coats of  decorum  draping  the  child's  anarchy  of  thought 
-her  lu.xuriant  young  emotions  "done  up"  sedately 
with  her  hair.  She  was  now  one  to  be  cautious  indeed 
of  imputations  so  blunt  as  this  concerning  Allan.  Be- 
sides, how  nobly  he  had  spoken  of  Bernal.  Then  she 
wondered  why  it  should  seem  noble,  for  Nancy  would 
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be  always  a  creature  to  wonder  where  inother  would 
accept.  She  saw  it  had  seemed  noble  because  Bernal 
must  have  been  up  to  some  deviltry. 

This  phrase  would  not  be  Nancy's — only  she  knew  it 
to  be  the  way  her  uncle,  for  example,  would  translate 
Allan's  praise  of  his  brother.  She  hoped  Bernal  had 
not  been  very  bad — and  wondered  how  bad. 

Then  she  went  to  him.  Her  first  little  knock  broupht 
no  answer,  nor  could  she  be  sure  that  the  second  did. 
But  she  knew  it  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  if  the  "-oom 
were  occupied,  so  she  gently  opened  the  door  a  crack 
and  peeped  in.  He  lay  on  the  big  couch  across  the 
room  under  the  open  window,  a  scarlet  wool  dressing- 
gown  on,  and  a  steamer-rug  thrown  over  the  lower  part 
of  his  body.  He  seemed  to  be  looking  out  and  up  to 
the  tree  that  appeared  above  the  window.  She  thought 
he  could  not  have  heard  her,  but  he  called: 
"Clytie!" 

She  crossed  the  room  and  bent  a  little  over  to  meet  his 
eyes  when  he  weakly  turned  his  head  on  the  pillow. 
"Nancy!" 

He  began  to  laugh,  sliding  a  thin  hand  toward  one  of 
hers.  The  laugh  did  not  end  until  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes.  She  laughed  with  him  as  a  strong-voiced 
singer  would  help  a  weaker,  and  he  tried  to  put  a  friendly 
force  into  his  grip  of  the  firm-fleshed  litil"  hand  he  had 
found. 

"Don't  be  flattered,  Nance— it's  only  typhoid  emo- 
tion," he  said  at  last,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  strangely 
unused.  "You  don't  really  overcome  me,  you  know— 
the  sight  of  you  doesn't  unman  me  as  much  as  these 
fond  tears  might  make  you  suspect.  I  shall  feel  that 
way  when  Clytie  brings  my  lunch,  too."    He  smiled 
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and  drew  her  hand  into  both  his  own  as  she  sat  beside 
him. 

"How  plump  and  warm  your  hand  is— all  full  of 
little  whispering  pulses.  My  hands  are  cold  and 
drowsy  and  bony,  and  so  uninterested!  Doesn't 
fever  bring  forward  a  man's  bones  in  the  most 
shameless   way?" 

"Oh,  Bernal— but  you'll  soon  have  them  decently 
hidden    again— indeed,    you're    looking— quite— quite 
plump."     Sne  smiled  encouragingly.     A  sudden  new 
look  in  his  eyes  made  her  own  face  serious  again. 
"Why,  Nance,  you're  rather  lovely  when  you  smilel" 
She  smiled. 
"Only  then?" 

He  studied  her,  while  she  pretended  to  be  grave. 
He  became  as  one  apart,  giving  her  a  long  look  of 
unbiassed  appraisal. 

"Well— you  know— now  you  have  some  little  o<lds 
and  ends  of  features— not  bad— no,  not  even  half  bad, 
for  that  matter.  I  can  see  thousands  of  miles  into  your 
eyes— there's  a  firp  smouldering  away  back  in  there- 
it's  all  smoky  and  mysterious  after  you  go  the  first  few 
thousand  miles— but,  I  don't  know— I  believe  the 
smile  is  nccv  Nance.  Poor  child,  I  tell  you  this  as  a 
friend,  for  your  own  good— it  seems  to  make  a  fine  big 
perfection  out  of  a  lot  of  little  imperfections  that  are 
only  fairly  satisfactory." 

She  smiled  again,  brushing  an  escaped  lock  of  hair  to 
its  home. 

"Really,  Nance,  no  one  could  guess  that  mouth  till  it 
melts." 

"I  see— now  I  shall  l;e  going  about  with  an  endless, 
sickening  gri  •      It  will  come  to  that— doubtless  I  shall 
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be  murdered  for  it — people  that  do  grin  that  way  always 
make  me  feel  like  murder." 

"And  they  could  never  guess  your  eyes  until  the  little 
smile  runs  up  to  light  their  chandeliers." 
"Dear  me  I— Like  a  janitor!" 
" — or  the  chin,  until  the  little  smile  does  curly  things 

all  around  it " 

"There,  now— calm  yourself— the  doctor  will  be  here 

presently— and  you  know,  you're  among  friends " 

"—or  the  face  itself  until  those  little  pink  ripples  get 
to  chasing  each  other  up  to  hide  in  your  hair,  as  they  are 
now.  You  know  you're  blushing,  Nance,  so  stop  it. 
Remember,  it's  when  you  smile;  remember,  also,  that 
smiles  are  born,  not  made.  It's  a  long  time  since  I've 
seen  you,  Nance." 

"Two  years— we  didn't  come  here  last  summer,  you 
know." 

"  But  you've  aged — you're  twice  the  woman  you  were 
— so,  on  the  whole,  I'm  not  in  the  least  disappointed  in 
you." 

"Your  sickness  seems  to  have  left  you — well — in  a 
remarkably  unprejudiced  state  of  mind." 

He  laughed.     "That's  the  funny  part  of  it.     Did 
they  tell  you  this  siege  had   me  foolish  for  weeks? 
Honest,  now,  Nance,  here's  a  case — how  m^ny  are 
two  times  two?"    He  waited  expectantly. 
"Are  you  serious?" 

"It  seems  silly  to  you,  doesn't  it— but  answer  es  if  I 
were  a  child." 

"  Well — twice  two  are  four — unless  my  own  mind  is 
at  fault." 

"There!— now  I  l)egin  to  believe  it.  I  suppose,  now, 
it  couldn't  be  anything  else,  could  it  ?    Yesterday  mom- 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  twice  two  ought  to  be  twenty-two 
Then  I  «,ked  Clytie  and  she  said  it  was  four,  bS  Zi 
didn  t  satisfy  me.  Of  course.  Clytemnestra  is  a  dear 
soul,  and  truly  love  her.  but  her  advanta^s  in  an 
educational  way  have  been  meagre.  She  couW  hanli; 
be  considered  an  authority  in  mathematics,  even  i^she 
IS  the  deal  cook  and  friend.  But  I  have  more  fa  h  in 
your  learning,  Nance.  The  doctor's  solution  iem" 
plausible,  since  you've  side,!  with  him.  I  supLryou 
could  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  me  ?  "     ^^     ^ 

thistTtelT""^'  '■"  ""^  ^'"^^  r""'^  --*^'  -1 

"It's  nothing  to  worry  about,  Nance-it's  only  funny 
I  haven't  lost  my  mind  or  anything,  you  know-sp"te 
of  my  tempered  enthusiasm  for  your  face-but  this  f  it  • 

fZ  tT  T'  "  ''"'^"'  shock-something  terrb' 
hat  shattered  me-then  it  seemed  as  if  that  sfcknei 
found  my  brain  like  a  school-boy's  slate  with  all  hb  S 
problems  worked  out  on  it,  and  wickedly  gave  i  a 
swipe  each  side  with  a  big  wet  sponge.  And  now  I 
seem  „  have  forgotten  all  I  ever  learned.  €^1"  was 
m  to  feed  me  the  inside  of  a  baked  potato  befo^  Z 
came.  After  I'd  fought  with  her  to  e^the  skinl  h- 
such  a  beautifu    brown  potato-skin,  with  deKcious 

hadn  t  all  been  dug  out-and  after  she  had  used  her 
stren^h  as  no  lady  should,  and  got  it  away  f  Jm  me 
came  to  me  all  at  once  that  she  was  my  mother.     Then 
she  assured  me  that  she  was  not,  and  Lt  seemed  quite 

ZT       •  "^-    ^  *""  '■^^  '  '-«•  her  enough  for  a 
mother,  anyway-and  tlie  poor  thing  giggled  " 
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"Still,  you  have  your  lucid  moments." 

"Ah,  still  thinking  about  the  face?  You  mean  I'm 
lucid  when  you  smile,  and  daffy  when  you  don't.  But 
that's  a  case  of  it — your  face " 

"My  face  a  case  of  what  f  You're  getting  commer- 
cial—even shoppy.  Really,  if  this  continues,  Mr.  Lin- 
ford,  I  shall  be  obliged " 

"A  case  of  it— of  this  blankness  of  mine.  Instead  of 
continuing  ray  early  prejudice,  which  I  now  recall  was 
preposterously  in  yoi;r  favour,  I  survey  you  coldly  for 
the  first  time.  You  know  I'm  afraid  to  look  at  print 
for  fear  I've  forgotten  how  to  read." 

"Nonsense!" 

"No— J  tell  you  I  feel  exactly  like  one  of  those  chaps 
from  another  planet,  who  are  always  reaching  here  in 
the  H..  G.  Wells's  stories— a  gentleman  of  fine  attain- 
ments in  his  own  planet,  mind  you— bland,  agreeable, 
scholarly— with  marked  distinction  of  bearing,  and  a 
prsonal  beauty  rare  even  on  a  planet  where  the  flaunt- 
ing of  one's  secretcst  bones  is  held  to  betoken  the  only 

beauty  — you     understand    thatf Well,    I    come 

here,  and  everything  is  different— ideals  of  beauty,  peo- 
ple absurdly  holding  for  flesh  on  their  bones,  for  exam- 
ple—numbers, language,  institutions,  everything.  Of 
course,  it  puzzles  me  a  little,  but  see  the  value  I  ought 
to  be  to  the  world,  having  a  mature  mind,  yet  one  as 
clean  of  preconceptions  and  prejudice  as  a  new-bom 
babe's." 

"Oh,  so  that  is  why  you  could  see  that  I'm  not " 

"Also,  why  1  could  see  that  you  are— that's  it,  smile! 
Nance,  you  are  a  dear,  when  you  smile— you  make  a 
man  feel  so  strong  and  protecting.  But  if  you  knew  all 
the  queer  things  I've  thought  in  the  last  week  about 
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tTZf  C^^'  "r  Z^"  """'••  Th-  morning  I  woke 
up  mad  Secau.e  I'd  been  cheated  out  of  the  naT 
Where  u  all  the  past.  Nanee?    The>^'s  just  a,  £ 

to  do-start  a  VVorr^bout-the-Parct  iiThTef 
and  a  president,  and  b^-laws  and  things-" 
,,  IJon  t  yon  think  I'd  teter  sen.I  Clytie,  now?" 
IVo,  please  wait  a  minute."    He  clutched  hpr  l,„„^ 

siS  il  4  z:-?'""^  '^  "^  "^^  °"-  d«^'  -''  i' 

"Bernal— you  surely  know!" 
"Truly  I  don't-it  seems  a  l.a.l  dream  I've  had 
^^mej.n,e-that's  all-some  awful  dream  about  my 

Our  redemption  from  what?" 
"From  sin,  to  be  sure." 
"What  sin?" 

coZlrUt'"'  ""'^•'-^  ^■"  "'  ^''-  -hieh 

*^:^^r  ""-'-J  °-  ademption  frem 
"Yes." 
"  ^^m  whom  did  he  purchase  it  ?  " 
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"Oh,  dear — this  is  like  a  catechism— from  God,  of 
course." 

"The  God  that  made  Adam?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Oh,  yes — now  I  seem  to  remember  him — he  was  sup- 
posed to  maice  people,  and  then  curse  them,  wasn't  he  1 
And  so  he  had  to  have  his  son  killed  before  he  could 
forgive  Adam  for  our  sins  ?  " 

"No;  before  he  could  forgive  us  for  Adam's  sin, 
which  descended  to  us." 

"Came  <1  ••n  like  an  entail,  eh?  .  .  .  Adam 
couldn't  dis;  I'l.jrit  us?  Well,  how  did  this  God  havi. 
his  son  die?" 

"Why,  Bemal — you  must  remember,  deai^— you 
knew  so  well — don't  you  know  he  was  crucified  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  do — how  stupid!  And  was  God  very 
cheerful  after  that  ?  No  more  trouble  about  Adam  or 
anything?" 

"You  must  hush— I  can't  tell  you  about  these  things 
— wait  till  your  grandfather  comes." 

"No,  I  want  to  have  it  from  you,  Nance — grandad 
would  think  I'd  been  slighting  the  classics." 

"Well,  God  takes  to  heaven  with  him  those  who 
believe." 

"Believe  what?" 

"Who  believe  that  Jesus  was  his  only  begotten  son." 

"  What  does  he  do  with  those  who  don't  believe  it  ?  " 

"They— they Oh,    I    don't    know— really, 

Bemal,  I  must  go  now." 

"Just  a  minute,  Nance!"  He  clutched  more  tightly 
the  hand  he  had  been  holdinj-  "I  see  now!  I  must 
be  remembering  something  1  Knew — something  that 
brought  me  down  sick.    If  a  man  doesn't  believe  God 
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h.-.'  anger  .„« Jl  Jttn^s  hTt  T  "?"  "P'^"*' 
the  worm  doeth  some.hinTnr  ,  fh  •"""  *''««^where 
'vell!-of  course  it-Tnf  n^-     """"'-«•'•««  '•''  it?    Oh, 

havelH-en."  "'"*"' Huamt  belief  it  must 

;;j:>l'._Im„.,tgo!-|etme,now." 

''">"«!.  I  admit  tS  .M  ^::t  °',''  •'-'"'  P'"*- 

than  mast  of  the  othen  Z  1  ^'^"^^"'  *°  """'y 
-najesty  and  beauty  of  ihe  clr  TT  *°  '"^'^  '^e 
the  Norse  «o,Is.     I^  t    Li     ,  '^'  '■"''^■*>-  "' 

-by  the  wav,  wha"il  it  T  !  /°"  '""'"  '°  ''^  ^"""^ 
the  flesh  and\,rinki ;  the  ZufT"'  «•?"'  ^4 
ye  eat  the  flesh  of  theL— --  "  """  ^-  ""less 

A'-^HeXtrZ'''^  "".;  -''  "-  in  -e 
"Not   very  a^r^«l  1  '^       '  P'"''^'  ^^-'ing- 

again,  andTlIK^al"  f'  ''''"'^•''  ^'«"'  «>-« 
old  faiths  next  t  mel-T^n  fT"'  °'  t^'  P'^""""'" 
ested  me  a  lot  beforT^  wS  "  '  "°"  """'  '''^^  '"'^'^ 

She  tSTw^  lt°h!m  '  ""''  ?'^'«  -  --  -er. 
on  his  forehead  tZ^^rfl-  ^""'"^  '''''  '""'d 
hers.  ^  P"'  °"«  of  his  own  iightly  over 

"No,  no,  thank  you  I    It',  nn*  ^ 
next  baked  potato     If  riwL  ^        f  '.""^  y^*  ^'"'  'he 
of  this  one  I  sha°l  be  te^  f?'"?  ^""  "P  'he  skin 
woman.    There  liZr^^f.'"  ^'"^'  ^at  she's  a 
be  leaving  me'ioL  '"  ^""'^'^  """'"g'  -  ^ou  won't 
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(irandfathcr  IVIchcr  came  in  clie«rily  as  Nancy  left 
the  room. 

"  Resting,  my  boy  t  That's  roo.1.  You  look  brighter 
already — Nar.cy  must  come  often." 

He  took  Nancy's  chair  by  the  couch  and  iiegan  the 
reading  of  his  morning's  miiil.  HernnI  lay  still  with 
eyes  closed  during  the  reu<ling  of  several  letters;  hut 
when  the  old  man  o|)cned  out  a  newspaper  with  little 
rustlings  and  pats,  he  turned  to  him. 

"Well,  my  boyy" 

"I've  been  thinking  of  something  funny.  You  know, 
my  memory  is  still  freakish,  and  things  come  back  in 
splotches.  Just  now  I  was  recalling  a  primitive  Bra- 
zilian trilx!  in  whose  language  the  word  'we'  means 
also  'go<xl.'  'Others,'  which  tli.-y  express  by  .saying 
'  not  we,'  means  also  '  evil.'  Isn't  that  a  funny  trait  of 
early  man— we— good;  not  we— bad!  I  suppose  our 
own  tongue  is  but  an  elalwiration  of  that  simple  bit  of 
human  nature— a  training  of  polite  vines  and  flowering 
shrubs  over  the  crude  lines  of  it. 

"And  this  triljc — the  Bakairi,  it  is  called— is  equally 
crude  in  its  religion.  It  is  true,  sir,  is  it  not,  that  the 
most  degraded  of  the  savages  tribes  resort  to  human 
.sacrifice  in  their  religious  rites?" 

"Generally  true.  Human  sacrifice  .'as  practiscfl 
even  by  some  who  were  well  advanced,  like  the  Aztecs 
and  Peruvians." 

"Well,  sir,  this  Bakairi  tribe  believed  that  its  god 
demanded  a  sacrifice  yearly,  and  their  priests  taught 
them  that  a  certain  one  of  their  number  had  been  sent 
by  their  god  for  th!s  sacrifice  each  year;  that  only  by 
butchering  this  particular  member  of  the  tribe  and— 
incredible  as  it  sounds— eating  his  body  and  drinking 


imiFMnA  <«■  A  <(«VA..|.WKNT      i,., 

yearly  .saerifioo."  '  '"  '''"'"«•""•-■  "'«  '"-xt 

you  now,  my  .s,,,,  "  "•  '^'"  ''"■  *"'">«" 

"bout  tho  OI.1  Christian  S"  "'  ''"'"■  "  '"'^ 

subdued  through  2  yZ  "  "'  "'"  "'''  """'■■•  "''°" 

coZ^rrrjnTj'iit'""  "•'  ""'"'■■"«— '"« 

the  frivolous  reSl  e  l^rnT".  *?  ^''"■^'''"  '"« 

than  once.     nTw   aSut  te„Mrn '''•'"    "*  ""  '""- 
know    fl.^-       J  "^  "'•'  <-hristian  faith    von 

eaten  and  tr^iti^rS^^  L ^Tef  ^ ^ 
'>-e..tohavehee„eX'iii:^^-^3 
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function  it  was  to  make  war  upon  neighbouring 
tribes." 

"Yes,  my  boy— quite  so,"  replied  the  old  man  most 
soothingly.  He  stepped  gently  to  the  door.  Half- 
way down  the  hall  Allan  was  about  to  turn  into  his 
room.  He  came,  beckoned  by  the  old  man,  who  said, 
in  tones  too  low  for  Bemal  to  hear: 

"Go  quickly  for  Dr.  Merritt.  He's  out  of  his  head 
again." 


ii 


CHAPTER  II 
Clouded  Mind 

he  found  his  patient  with  n^m  l  ^  ■  '  "^^"^"^  '^'•'P^. 
-rational  and  joyouTat  h^'  ""''  "■"'P«^r«tL 

°^-f«fo-nU"i,Sr'^  *'»''' the  .e.t 

f">m  between  his  Jips  '  bJt  1^7*- 'J''''^  '^''  '"ken 
«  -ngle  strange  lette  -tv tv  a! '  "^''^r^.^'dn't  find 
something-and  I  k^o^^s,^  "V''"'"  '"''«"* 
hungry,  for  prfnt  as  I  am  for\  ^7""''  ""^  I'™  «« 
know,  never  in  my  life  a^l  °'.'^*'^f'  P^'^'oes.  You 
*f«  I  neglect  to  eal  T  sw'* V  "  7 °-""-ter. 
When  I  think  of  those  I  lett.  ;„  "^  ^"'^^  P°'«t°- 
plenty,  I  g^w  heart-sick  "     ^      "^  ^'"*'^  ^ays  of 
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outside  the  door.  "  He  may  be  a  little  flighty  now  and 
then,  but  don't  pay  any  attention  to  him;  just  soothe 
him  over.  He's  getting  back  to  himself — stronger 
every  hour.  We  often  have  these  things  to  contend 
with." 

And  the  doctor,  outwardly  confident,  went  away  to 
puzzle  over  the  case. 

Again  the  following  morning,  when  Bernal  had 
leaned  his  difficult  way  down  to  the  couch  in  the  study, 
the  old  man  was  dismayed  by  his  almost  unspeakable 
aberrations.  With  no  Sign  of  fever,  with  a  cool  brow 
and  placid  pulse,  in  level  tones,  he  spoke  the  words  of 
the  mad. 

"You  know,  grandad,"  he  began  easily,  looking  up 
at  the  once  more  placid  old  man  who  sat  beside  him, 
"I  am  just  now  recalling  matters  that  were  puzzling 
me  much  before  the  sickness  began  to  spin  my  head 
about  so  fast  on  my  shoulders.  The  harder  I  thought, 
the  faster  my  head  went  around,  until  it  sent  my  mind 
all  to  little  spatters  in  a  circle  about  me.  One  thing  I 
happened  to  be  puzzling  over  was  how  the  impression 
first  became  current  that  this  god  of  the  Jews  was  a 
being  of  goodness.  Such  an  impression  seems  to  have 
been  tacitly  accepted  for  some  centuries  after  the 
iniquities  so  typical  of  him  had  been  discountenanced 
by  society — long  after  human  sacrifice  was  abhorred, 
and  even  after  the  sacrificing  of  animals  was  held  to  be 
degrading.  It's  a  p)oint  that  escapes  me,  owing  to  my 
addled  brain;  doubtless  you  can  set  me  right.  At 
present  I  can't  conceive  how  the  notion  could  ever  have 
occurred  to  any  one.  I  now  remember  this  book  well 
enough  to  know  that  not  only  is  little  good  ever  recorded 
of  him,  but  he  is  so  continually  barbarous,  and  so 
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atrociously   cruel    in   his    barbarities.    And   he   was 
thought  to  be  all-powerful  when  he  is  so  pitifully  inef- 
fectual, with  all  his  crude  power-the  poor  old  fellow 
was  forever  bungling-then  bungling  again  in  his  efforts 
to  patch  up  his  errors.     Indeed,  he  would  be  rather 
a  pathetic  figure  if  he  were  not  so  monstrous!    Still 
ttere  is  a  kind  of  heathen  grandeur  about  him  at  times 
He  drowns  his  world  full  of  people  because  his  firet  two 
circumvented  him ;  then  he  saves  another  pair,  but  things 
go  still  worse,  so  he  has  to  keep  smiting  the  world  right 
and  left,  dumb  beasts  as  well  as  men;  and  at  last  he 
picks  out  one  tribe,  in  whose  behalf  he  works  a  series  of 
miracles,  that  devastated  a  wide  area.     How  he  did 
love  to  turn  a  city  over  to  destruction!    And  from  the 
cloud  s  centre  he  was  constantly  boasting  of  his  awful 
power,  and  scaring  people  into  butchering  lambs  and 
things  in  his  honour.    Yet,  doubtless,  that  heathen 
tnbe  found  Its  god  'good,'  and  other  people  formed 
the  habit  of  calling  him  good,  without  thinking  much 
about  It.    They  must  have  felt  queer  when  they  woke 
up  to  the  fact  that  they  were  calling  infinitely  good  a  god 
who  was  not  good,  even  when  judged  by  their  poor 
human  standards." 
Remembering  the  physician's  instructions  to  soothe 

the  patient,  the  distressed  old  man  timidly  began 

"'For  God  so  loved  the  worid"'-but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  vivacious  one  on  the  couch. 

"That's  it— I  remember  that  tradition.  He  was 
even  crude  enough  to  beget  a  son  for  human  sacrifice, 
giving  that  son  power  to  condemn  thereafter  those  who 
should  not  detect  his  godship  through  his  human 
envelope!  That  was  a  rather  subtler  bit  of  baseness 
than  those  he  hrst  perpetrated-to  send  this  saving  son 
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in  such  guise  that  the  majority  of  his  creatures  would 
inevitably  reject  him!  Oh!  he  was  bound  to  have  his 
failures  and  his  tortures,  wasn't  he  ?  Yoii  know,  I  dare 
say  the  ancient  Christians  called  him  good  because  they 
were  afraid  to  call  him  bad.  Doubtless  the  one  great 
spiritual  advance  that  we  have  made  since  the  Christian 
faith  prevailed  is,  that  we  now  worship  without  fearing 
what  we  worship." 

Once  more  the  distressed  old  man  had  risen  to  stand 
with  assumed  carelessness  by  the  door,  having  writhed 
Liiserably  in  his  chair  until  he  could  no  longer  endure 
die  profane  flood. 

"But,  truly,  that  god  was,  after  all,  a  pathetic  figure. 
Imagine  him  amid  the  ruins  of  his  plan,  desolate,  always 
foiled  by  his  creatures— meeting  failure  after  failure 
from  Eden  to  Calvary— for  even  the  bloody  expedient 
of  sending  his  son  to  be  sacrificed  did  not  avail  to  save 
his  own  chosen  people.  They  unanimously  rejected 
the  son,  if  I  remember,  and  so  he  had  to  be  content 
with  a  handful  of  the  despised  Gentiles.  A  sorrowful 
old  figure  of  futility  he  i.s— a  fine  figure  for  a  big  epic, 
it  seems  to  me.  By  the  way,  what  was  the  date  that 
this  religion  was  laughed  away.  I  can  remember  per- 
fectly the  downfall  of  the  Homeric  deities— how  many 
years  there  were  when  the  common  people  believed  in 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Odyssey,  while  the  educated 
classes  were  more  or  less  discreetly  heretical,  until  at 
last  the  whole  Olympian  outfit  became  poetic  myths. 
But  strangely  enough  I  do  not  recall  just  the  date  when 
V)e  began  to  demand  a  god  of  dignity  and  morality." 

The  old  man  had  been  loath  to  leave  the  sufferer. 
He  still  stood  by  the  open  door  to  call  to  the  first  passer- 
by.   Now,  shudderingly  wishful  to  stem  the  torrent 
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tu^lt:j.'~"*  ''''"^'  "-^  --.  he  ve„- 

as  att;r>:r«.„3SSrv"^-'  *°  '^«""'  *^«* 

The  time  when  ?'  """""^jfahle  dignity,  didn't  they? 

divorce   an'dHyXltrr^^        ^'-e-T  an'd 

-•nded  in  a„  {iToSe^^nZ  SKI!^   'T''- 
stone  an  ox  that  ™.~j  witches  and  to 

the  Iamb:  used  rsacnlr  "?'  '^  '°  '^'■^^'"»--«' 
in  the  tabernacle  "  '  ""''  '"'''"  «''°"'«  *°  "se 

But  the  horrified  old  man  had  fled     H«lf  «     u 

X^tir^o^d""^-"^^^^^^^^^^ 
andrat^ti^cirr;'riri:T^^^^^ 

meat.     Young  Dr.  Merritt  wal^at  p  Led  ^  ^""^ 

quiet.     We  ^erht:lel"re^to:"fr;".'' 
all^nght,  doesn't  it?"  he  aslced  Be^al  '"'  '"'^ 

tine,  Doctor!" 

a  bit  exS."  "*  ""  "^^''  y°"  ""'ght  be-perhaps 

ov^Tt^HMhe-  .J^'t"  '''',.^«"^  ---^  chatting 
man?"  and  he  sm«ed  aff %"  ^^"I'''  '"''"'*  "^'  °'^ 
fether.     "HeFo  SI  "^'^'^  "P  *"  ^'^  g^^d" 

TKo    •  1  u  J         "**'  ^'"^  and  sit  by  me  " 
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at  the  two  men.  The  latter  withdrew,  the  eyes  of  the  old 
man  sadly  beseeching  the  eyes  of  the  physician  for  some 
definite  sign  of  hop?. 

Inside,  the  sufferer  lay  holding  a  hand  of  Nancy 
between  his  cheek  and  the  pillow — with  intervals  of 
silence  and  blithe  speech.  His  disordered  mind,  it 
appeared,  was  still  pursuing  its  unfortunate  tangent. 

"The  first  ideas  are  all  funny,  aren't  they,  Nance? 
Crenesis  in  that  Christian  mythology  we  were  discussing 
isn't  the  only  funny  one.  There  was  the  old  northern 
couple  who  danced  on  the  bones  of  the  earth  nine  times 
and  made  nine  pairs  of  men  and  women ;  and  there  were 
the  Greek  and  his  wife  who  threw  stones  out  of  their 
ark  that  changed  to  men;  and  the  Hindu  that  saved  the 
life  of  a  fish,  and  whom  the  fish  then  saved  by  fastening 
his  ship  to  his  horn;  and  the  South  Sea  fisherman  who 
caught  his  hook  in  the  water-god's  hair  and  made  him 
so  angry  that  he  drowned  all  the  world  except  the 
offending  fisherman.  Aren't  they  nearly  as  funny  as 
the  god  who  made  one  of  his  pair  out  of  clay  and  one 
from  a  rib,  and  then  became  so  angry  with  them  that 
he  must  beget  a  son  for  them  to  sacrifice  before  he  would 
forgive  them  ?  Let's  think  of  the  pleasanter  ones.  Do 
you  know  that  hymn  of  the  Veda  ? — '  If  I  go  along  trem- 
bling like  a  cloud,  have  mercy.  Almighty,  have  mercy! 

'"Through  want  of  strength,  thou  strong  and  briglit 
Grod,  have  I  gone  wrong.  Have  mercy,  Almighty,  have 
mercy  1' 

"And  Buddha  wns  a  pleasant  soul,  Nance — with 
stuff  in  him,  too — bom  a  prince,  yet  leaving  his  palace 
to  be  poor  and  to  study  the  ways  of  wisdom,  until 
enlightenment  came  to  him  sitting  under  his  Bo  tree. 
He  said  faith  was  the  best  wealth  here.    And, '  Not  to 
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commit  any  sin,  to  do  good  and  to  purify  one's  mind 

that  IS  the  teaching  of  the  awakened  •■■„  .^  .■       ,' 

who  liate  no'  'fL  ."""'^'"'*'"ed  ;  not  hatmg  those 

no  nate  us,     free  from  greed  among  the  creedv  • 

tial  "?.  '"*'\'^"  ^'"^  "f  Buddhism^  in   hS 
eachmg  them  to  honour  their  parents,  to  be  k  „d  to  thl' 

:3  rurg^^ririrAnS  ^-  ^i^ 

Confucius  vwT  his  'Coarse  rice  foT  7",   """'  "''^ 

"H^vT „    J  but  the  designs  of  them  all  mean 

Wave  no  depraved  thouchts  "  '    Roth„,        !■  ,       ' 

Chinaman,  wasn't  it?  "  8°°''  '•"•  » 

me      H,  ,„ .  s„^  „„^|_^^^  N.n„     I 

tTeL^M  SprtVXtet^t?^^^^^^^^^  --  « 
God  out  of  their  minds  Ca  a  cruder  ^.^^^ 
must  have  been  to  make  so  crud  a  S  "^'^  *^'^ 


>  -'l 
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"But  let's  talk  of  you,  Nance— that's  it— light  the 
chandeliers  in  your  eyes." 

He  spoke  drowsily  now,  and  lay  quiet,  patting  one  of 
her  hands.  But  presently  he  was  on  one  elbow  to  study 
her  again. 

"Nance,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  Nature,  the 
Greeks  worshipped  Beauty,  the  Northern  chaps  wor- 
shipped Courage,  and  the  Christians  feared — well,  the 
hereafter,  you  know — but  I'm  a  Catholic  when  you 
smile." 


CHAPTER  III 
Reason  Is  Again  Enthroned 

Slowly  the  days  brought  new  life  to  the  convalescent, 
despite  his  occasional  attacks  of  theological  astigma- 
tism  And  these  attacks  grew  less  frequent  and  less 
marked  as  the  poor  bones  once  more  involved  them- 
selves in  firm  flesh-to  the  glad  relief  of  a  hamed  and 
scandalised  old  gentleman  whose  black  forebodings 
had  daily  moved  him  to  visions  of  the  mad-house  for 
nis  best-loved  descendant. 

Yet  there  were  still  dreadful  times  when  the  younir 
man  on  the  couch  blasphemed  placidly  by  the  hour 
with  an  insane  air  of  assuming  that  those  about  him' 
held  the  same  opinions;  as  if  the  Christian  religion  were 
a  pncked  bubble  the  adherents  of  which  had  lonjf  since 
vanished.  * 

If  left  by  himself  he  could  often  be  heard  chuckling 
and  muttering  between  chuckles:  "I  will  get  me  honour 
upon  Pharaoh  and  all  his  host.  I  have  hardened  his 
heart  and  the  heart  of  his  host  that  I  might  show  these 
my  signs  before  him." 
^Entering  the  room,  the  old  gentleman  might  be  met 

"I  certainly  agree  with  you,  sir,  in  every  respect- 
Chnstianity  was  an  invertebrate  materialism  of  separa- 
tion-crude, naechanical  separation-less  spiritual,  less 
ethical,  than  almost  any  of  the  Oriental  faiths.    Affirm- 
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ing  the  brotherhood  of  man,  yet  separating  us  into  a 
heaven  and  a  hell.  Christians  cowering  before  a  being 
of  divided  power,  half-god  and  half-devil.  Indeed,  I 
remember  no  religion  so  non-moral — none  that  is  so 
baldly  a  mere  mechanical  device  for  meeting  the  primi- 
tive mind's  need  to  set  its  own  tribe  apart  from  all 
others — or  in  the  later  growth  to  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  by  reason  of  the  opinion  formed  of  cer- 
tain evidence.  Even  schoolboys  nowadays  know  that 
no  moral  value  inheres  in  any  opinion  formed  upon 
evidence.  Yet,  I  dare  say  it  was  doubtless  for  a  long 
period  an  excellent  religion  for  marauding  nations." 

Or,  again,  after  a  long  period  of  apparently  rational 
talk,  the  unfortunate  young  man  would  break  out  with, 
"And  how  childish  its  wonder-tales  were,  of  iron  made 
to  swim,  of  a  rod  turned  to  a  serpent,  of  a  coin  found  in 
a  fish's  mouth,  of  devils  asking  to  go  into  swine,  a 
fig-tree  cursed  to  death  because  it  did  not  bear  ait 
out  of  season — how  childish  that  tale  of  a  virgin  mother, 
who  conceived  "without  sin,"  as  it  is  somewhere 
naively  put — an  ideal  of  absolutely  flawless  falsity. 
Even  the  great  old  painters  were  helpless  before  it. 
They  were  driven  to  make  mindless  Madonnas,  stupid 
bits  of  fleshy  animality.  It's  not  easy  to  idealise  mere 
physical  mothr  Vood.  You  see,  ihat  was  the  wrong, 
perverted  idea  of  motherhood— 'conceiving  without 
sin.'  It's  an  unclean  dogma  in  its  implications.  I 
knew  somewhere  once  a  man  named  Milo  Barrus — a 
sort  of  cheap  village  atheist,  I  remember,  but  one  thing 
I  recall  hearing  him  say  seems  now  to  have  a  certain 
crude  truth  in  it.  He  said:  'There's  my  old  mother, 
seventy-eight  this  spring,  bent,  gray,  and  wasted  with 
the  work  of  raising  us  seven  children;  she's  slaved  so 
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o  a  fine  Oiread,  and  her  hands  look  as  if  they  had  f 

housand  knuckles  and  joint,  i„  them.     But  she  smiles 

I'ke  a  prl  of  sixteen,  she  was  never  cross  or  bitter  to 

one  of  us    houn.is.  an.l    I  In.lieve    she    neve     even 

of  noble  capacity  ,n  her  fa<*,  of  soul  .liRnity,  that  you 
never  ,„^  Madonna's.     I  tell  you  L  "  virgin 

mother    could  be  as  l,eautiful  as  n.y  mother,  who  S 

that-for  ,t  seemed  only  grote.^ue  at  the  time  I  heaH 

JITJ'TI^'"  «*"«'"«""y  speech,  utteml  with 
every  s.g^  of  physical  soundness,  that  young  Dr.  Mer- 
ntt  confided  to  the  old  man  when  thcyhad  lefuhe  .tudy 

self  W  '  T'"^  °"  ^"''  ^^'-  ^«'^''"-  H-'"  e»t  hi,;, 
self  mto  shape  now  in  no  time;  but-I  don't  know- 
seems  to  me  you  stand  a  lot  better  show  of  making  a 
preacher  out  of  his  brother.  Of  course,  I  may  1^  ml! 
aken-we  doctors  often  are."  Then  the  young  phy- 
sictan  became  loftily  humble:  "But  it  doesn^t  strfke  me 
heJUyer  get  his  ideas  exactly  into  Presbyterian  sha^ 

cinadl  r  "'  '"''"  '"""'^  '"'  "'^  °'  "'^^  '^''^'''^  ''''""- 

what  we  doctors  call  '  fixed  delusions.' " 

Woh"*  Oh'  r  "l""^  ?,'""«  "^^  ""  '"■^  P«""'''i"g  the 
hard! "        '     ''     "^''^  '°™''"'  *"  "  ^^  '""g-^nd  «> 

excite  hL""u-"'  7"  ;'"  """■  ■''  '"  f*-^''  ''im  and  not 
excite  him.     \\  e  often  have  these  cases." 
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The  very  last  of  Bemal's  utterances  that  rouhl  have 
been  reprobated  in  a  well  man  was  his  tolling  Clytic  in 
the  old  gentleman's  presence  that,  wherfos  in  his  boy- 
hood he  had  pictured  the  hnnd  »f  (;<m1  us  a  big  black 
hand  reaching  down  to  "  riir  v,  c  "  people—"  the  way  you 
wc«-(l  an  onion  bed  " — he  now  conceivc<l  it  to  \k  like  her 
own — "the  most  beautiful  fat,  retl  hand  in  the  world, 
always  patting  you  or  tucking  you  in,  or  reaching  you 
someth;.  ^  goo<l  or  pointing  to  a  jar  of  cookies."  It 
was  -10  dangerously  close  to  irreverence  that  it  mailc 
r'ycemnestra  look  stiff  and  solemn  as  she  arranged 
natters  on  the  luncheon  tray;  yet  it  was  so  inoffensive, 
considering  the  past,  that  it  made  Grandfather  Delcher 
quite  hopeful. 

Thereafter,  instead  of  babbling  bla.sphemics,  the  con- 
valescent became  silent  for  the  most  part,  yet  cheerful 
and  beautifully  rational  when  he  did  speak,  so  that  fear 
came  gradually  to  leave  the  old  man's  heart  for  longer 
and  longer  intervals.  Indeed,  one  day  when  Bemal 
had  long  lain  silent,  he  swept  lingering  doubts  from  the 
old  man's  mind  by  saying,  with  a  curious  little  air  of 
embarrassment,  yet  with  a  return  of  that  old-time  play- 
ful assumption  of  equality  between  them — "I'm  afraid, 
old  man,  I  may  have  been  a  little  queer  in  my  talk- 
back  there." 

The  old  man's  heart  leaped  with  hope  at  this,  though 
the  acknowledgment  struck  him  as  being  inadequate 
to  the  circumstance  it  referred  to. 

"You  were  flighty,  boy,  now  and  then,"  he  replied, 
in  quite  the  same  glossing  strain  of  inadequacy. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  queerly  things  came  back  to 
me — some  bits  of  consciousness  and  memory  came  early 
and  some  came  late— and  they're  still  struggling  along 


RKASON  IS  AGAIN  KNTIIRONEI)     j?. 
in  that  .li.«,r,lrrly  |.m,,,^sio...     Even  yet  I've  not  l«« 

:icj':  ^"^■'"  -'<•-.  I -.  have  r;*^ 

"Oh,  „o-n.,t  Ihat,  Jx,yl"    Th.-n,  in  gla,!  reliof  ho 

Yet^  after  many  ,lap„f  ^ne  quiet  an<l  ever-renewing 
strength-days  of  long  walk,  in  the  summer  Ck  " , 

east  of  ,hc  b,g  house,  there  ca.ne  to  Ix,  observed  in  the 
young  man  a  ceHain  moo<ly  .^ticence.    And  whe,"  the 
.me  for  h.s  return  to  college  was  near,  he  came  ll^^ 
to  h  s  d.squ.ete,l  grandfather  one  day,  saying:       ^ 

you  ^^nUsn.       Had  he  used  the  term  "old  man  " 

ft.   a  arm.    As  .t  was,  the  grandfather  regarded  h^m  i^ 
a  sudden,  heart-hurried  fear. 

"Are  the  matters,  boy,  those-those  about  which 
you  may  have  spoken  during  your  sickness?" 
1  believe  so,  sir." 

The  old  man  winced  again  under  the  "sir,"  when 

h,«  heart  longed  for  the  other  term  of  playful  familiarit; 
But  he  quickly  assumed  a  lightness  of  manner  to  hide 
the  eagerness  of  liis  heart's  appeal : 
"Don't  talk  now,  boy-be  advised  by  me.     It's  not 

ters  f^m  vot  ^J      T'  '*"''''=^'  P"'  «"  "'•'^  "«'- 

pilv   piav  h  7  r'"^^^""'  ''"'''^^  ""-i  p'^y  your 

Plavou  K        '    '""  ^"^  «'"dy-you  need  it  mo,^. 
i-lay  out  of  dooK-you  must  have  a  horse  to  ride.    You 
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have  thought  too  much  before  your  time  for  thinking. 
Put  away  the  troublesome  things,  and  live  in  the  flesh 
as  a  healthy  boy  should.  Trust  me.  When  you  come 
to — to  those  matters  again,  they  will  not  trouble  you." 

In  his  eagerness,  first  one  hand  had  gone  to  the  boy's 
shoulder,  then  the  other,  and  his  tones  grew  warm  with 
pleading,  while  the  keen  old  eyes  played  as  a  search- 
light over  the  troubled  young  face. 

"I  must  tell  you  at  least  one  thing,  sir." 

The  old  man  forced  a  smile  around  his  trembling 
mouth,  and  again  assumed  his  little  jaunty  lightness. 

"Come,  come,  boy— not  'sir.'  Call  me  'old  man' 
and  you  .shall  say  anything." 

But  the  boy  was  constrained,  plainly  in  discomfort 
"I — I  can't  call  you  that — ^just  now — sir." 

"Well,  if  you  must,  tA\  me  one  thing — but  only  one! 
only  one,  mind  you,  boy!"  In  fear,  but  smiling,  he 
waited. 

"Well,  sir,  it's  a  shook  I  suffered  just  before  I  was 
sick.  It  came  to  me  one  night  when  I  sat  down  to  dinner 
— fearfully  hungry.  I  had  a  thick  English  chop  on  the 
plate  before  me,  and  a  green  salad,  oily  in  its  bowl,  and 
crisp,  browned  potatoes,  and  a  mug  of  creamy  ale.  I'd 
gone  to  the  place  for  a  treat.  I'd  been  whetting  my 
appetite  with  nibbles  of  bread  and  sips  o»  ale  until  the 
other  things  came;  and  then,  even  when  I  put  my  knife 
to  the  chop — like  a  blade  pushed  very  slowly  into  my 
heart  came  the  thought:  '  My  father  is  burning  in  hell — 
screaming  in  agony  for  a  drop  of  this  water  whicn  I  shall 
not  touch  because  I  have  ale.  He  has  been  in  this  agony 
for  years;  he  will  be  there  forever."  That  was  enough, 
sir.  I  had  to  leave  the  little  feast.  I  was  hungry  no 
longer,  though  a  moment  before  it  had  seemed  that 
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I  couldn't  wait  for  it.  I  walked  out  into  the  cold  raw 
n.ght-wa«ced  till  near  daylight,  with  the  swea  runnin" 
off  me  And  the  thing  I  knew  all  the  time  wa.  Z^ 
Jat  .f  I  were  m  hell  and  my  father  in  heaven,  he  w5 
bk^pheme  God  to  His  face  for  a  monster  and  come  to 

il  teir  "  ""  f°'^^^^°'"«  -ith  a  joke  and  a 
song  telhng  me  never  to  mind,  that  we'd  have  a  fine 

WW     r  "^"  ""  '''''  "'  ^^"^'""g'    That  wL 

bank  of  aT,h  "'  T""'  ''''"P'  ^'"'^'^-P'-yi'^S  mounte- 
bank of  a  father.  Just  a  moment  more-this  is  what 
you  must  remember  of  me,  in  whatever  I  have  to  Ly 

all  the  hell  my  ather  comM  be  suffering,  and  I  suffered 
It  until  my  mmd  went  out  in  that  sickne.ss.  But.  listen 
now:  whatever  has  happened-I'm  not  yet  sure  what 
t  is-I  no  longer  suffer.    Two  things  only  I  know- 

father  m  hell  and  that  my  love  for  him-my  abLute 
o««n«rM  with  him-has  not  lessened. 

"I'll  stop  there,  if  you  wish,  leaving  you  to  divine 
what  other  change  has  taken  place" 

"There,  there,"  soothed  the  old  man.  seizing  the 

now,  boy.  It  was  a  hard  thing,  I  know.  The  con- 
scousness  of  God's  majesty  comes  often  in  that  Z, 

bufit  wm '  """'''''"'  *'"'  ""P'^P^--^-   It  --  ^-^ 

faith  liT  ^°-  """^  "  """"■•  >'°"^  ^"1  and  you; 
feith  will  both  survive.     Do  what  I  have  told  you-as 

"f  you  were   once   more   the   puzzled   little  Bernal 

who  never  could  keep  his  hair' neatly  brushed   £ 

Allan,  and  would  always  moon  in  comei^.     Go  finish 

fortitude  from    your    recreated    body,   we  will   talk 
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these  matteis  as  much  as  you  Uke.  Yet  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing  to  remember — ^just  one,  as  you  have 
told  me  one:  You  are  in  a  world  of  law,  of  unvarying 
cause  and  effect;  and  the  integrity  of  this  law  cannot 
be  destroyed,  nor  even  impaired,  by  any  conceivable 
rebellion  of  yours.  Yet  this  material  worid  of  law  is 
but  the  shadow  of  the  reality,  and  that  reality  is  God — 
the  moral  law  if  you  please,  as  relentless,  as  inexorable, 
as  immutable  in  its  succession  of  cause  and  effect  as  the 
physical  laws  more  apparent  to  us;  and  as  little  to  be 
overthrown  as  physical  law  by  any  rebellion  of  disor- 
dered sentiment.  The  word  of  this  (xod  and  this  Law 
is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  wherein  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how 
we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  Him. 
"Now,"  continued  the  old  man,  more  lightly,  "each 

of  us  has  something  to  remember and  let  each  of  us 

pray  for  the  other.     Go,  be  a  good  boy — but  careless 
and  happy — for  a  year." 

The  old  man  had  his  way,  and  the  two  boys  went 
presently  back  to  their  studies. 

The  girl,  Nancy,  remembered  them  well  for  the 
things  each  had  said  to  her. 

Allan,  who,  though  he  constantly  praised  her,  had 
always  the  effect  of  leaving  her  small  to  herself.  "Really, 
Nance,"  he  said, "  without  any  joking,  I  believe  you  have 
a  capacity  for  living  life  in  its  larger  aspects." 

And  on  the  last  day,  Bemal  had  said,  "Nance, you 
remember  when  we  were  both  sorry  you  couldn't  be 
bom  again— a  boy?  Well,  from  what  the  old  gentle- 
man says,  one  learns  in  time  to  bow  to  the  ways  of 
an  inscrutable  Providence.  I  dare  say  he's  right.  I 
can  see  reasons  now,  my  girl,  why  it  was  well  that 
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CHAPTER  IV 

A  Few  Letters 

(From  Bemal  Linford  to  the  Reverend  Allan  Delcher.) 
Dear  Grandjather:  The  college  year  soon  ends;  a  so  my 
coSfe  I  thi'nk  you  hoped  I  wouldn't  ^^-"' »//'"  ^''J.t 
of  those  matters.  But  it  isn't  so.  I  am  pnmed  and  wait 
°ne  and"ven  you,  old  man,  must  Usten  to  reason.  The 
3d  of  though't  hks  made  many  revolutions  smce  you  shut 
yourself  into  that  study  with  yo"^„  ".^klj  church  paper. 
L  be  ready  to  hear  me.  AfIec.onately.^^^^^_ 

(From  the  Reverend  Allan  Delcher  to  Bemal  Linford.) 
"Lo   this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  hath  made  man 

(F,„m  B™al  LinlorJ  lo  *.  Reverend  All.n  DeldieeJ 

,„r^^s  bS^ic?  »oSer:f  jS 

I  reeled  the  last  time  you  gave  me  a  book-*ejea'  be  ore 
T  rame  here     That  book,  my  friend,  was    Rasselas,  rrince 

KX=i:':sr.'s-';:rtre;l=s 
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made  its  way  out  into  the  world  I    Oh,  Grandad,  if  only  they 
had  been  able  to  keep  her  going  some  way  until  he  needn't 
have  done  it!    If  only  she  could  have  been  spared  until  her 
son  got  in  a  little  money  from  the  Dictionary  or  something! 
All  of  which  is  why  I  viewed  with  unfriendly  distrust  your 
latest  gift,  the  Analogy  of  Joseph  Butler,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham.    But,  honestly,  old  man,  did  you  know  how 
funny  it  was  when  you  sent  it  ?    It's  funnier  than  any  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  without  being  bloody.    What  a  dear,  inno- 
cent old  soul  the  Bishop  is!     How  sincerely  he  believes  he 
IS  reasoning  when  he  is  merely  doing  a  roguish  two-step 
down  the  grim  corridor  of  the  eternal  verities— with  a  little 
Jig  here  and  there,  and  a  pause  to  flirt  his  frock  airily  in  the 
face  of  some  graven  image  of  Fact.    Ah,  he  is  so  weirdly 
innocent.     Even  when  his  logical  toes  go  blithely  into  the 
air,  his  dear  old  face  is  most  resolutely  .solemn,  and  I  believe 
he  IS  never  in  the  least  aware  of  his  frivolous  caperings  over 
the  floor  of  induction.     Indeed,  his  unconsciousness  is  what 
makes  him  an  unfailing  delight.     He  even  makes  his  good 
old  short-worded  Saxon  go  in  lilting  waltz-time. 

You  will  never  know.  Grandad,  what  this  book  has  done 
forme.  I  am  stimulated  in  the  beginning  by  this:  "From 
the  vast  extent  of  God's  dominion  there  must  be  some 
things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  the  Christian  scheme 
may  be  one  of  them."  And  at  the  last  I  am  soothed  with 
this  heart-rending  pas  seiil:  "Concluding  remarks  by  which 
it  IS  clearly  shown  that  those  men  who  can  evade  the  force  of 
arguments  .so  probable  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  undoubt- 
edly possess  dispositions  to  evil  which  would  cause  them  to 
reject  it,  weie  it  based  on  the  most  absolute  demonstration." 
Is  not  that  a  peari  without  price  in  this  world  of  lawful  con- 
clusions ? 

By  the  way.  Grandad— recalling  the  text  you  quote  in  your 
last— did  you  know  when  you  sent  me  to  this  university  that 
the  philosophy  taught,  in  a  general  way,  is  that  of  Kant;  that 
most  university  scholars  smile  pityingly  at  the  Christian 
thesis?  Did  you  know  that  belief  in  Genesis  had  been 
laughed  away  in  an  institution  like  this  ?  With  no  intention 
of  diverting  you,  but  merely  in  order  to  acquaint  you  with 
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the  present  state  of  popular  opinion  on  a  certain  matter,  I 
will  tell  you  of  a  picture  printed  in  a  New  York  daily  of  yes- 
terday. It's  on  the  funny  page.  A  certain  weird  but  funny- 
looking  beast  stands  before  an  equally  funny-looking  Adam, 
in  a  funny  Eden,  with  a  funny  Eve  and  a  funny  Cain  and 
Abel  in  the  background.  The  animal  says,  "Say,  Ad., 
what  did  you  say  my  name  was?  I've  forgotten  it  again." 
Our  first  male  parent  answers  somewhat  testily,  as  one  who 
has  been  vexed  by  like  inquiries:  " Icthyosaurus,  you 
darned  f(«)l!     Can't  you  remember  a  little  thing  like  that?" 

In  your  youth  this  would  doubtless  have  been  punished  as 
a  crime.  In  mine  it  is  laughed  at  by  all  classes.  I  tell  you 
this  to  show  you  that  the  Church  to-day  is  in  the  position  of 
upholding  a  belief  which  has  become  meaningless  because 
its  foundation  has  been  laughed  away.  Believing  no  longer 
in  the  god  of  Moses  who  cursed  them.  Christians  yet  assume 
to  believe  in  their  need  of  a  Saviour  to  intercede  between 
them  and  this  exploded  idol  of  terror.  Unhappily,  I  am  so 
made  that  I  cannot  occupy  that  position.  To  me  it  is  not 
honest. 

Old  man,  do  you  rememJwr  a  certain  saying  of  Squire 
Cumpston?  It  was  this:  "If  you're  going  to  cross  the 
Rubicon,  cross  it!  Don't  wade  out  to  the  middle  and  stand 
there:  you  only  get  hell  from  both  banks!" 

And  so  I  have  crossed;  I  find  the  Squire  was  right  about 
standing  in  the  middle.  Happily,  or  unhappily,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  believe  my  beliefs  with  all  my  head  and  all  my 
heart.  But  I  am  confident  my  reasons  will  satisfy  you  when 
you  hear  them.    You  will  sec  these  matters  in  a  new  tight. 

Believe  me.  Grandad,  with  all  love  and  respect, 
Affectionately  yours, 

BeRNAL  LlNFORD. 

(From  the  Reverend  Allan  Deleher  to  Bernal  IJnforrl.) 
My  Boy:  For  one  bitten  with  skepticism  there  is  little 
argument — especially  if  he  be  still  in  youth,  which  is  a  time 
of  raw  and  ready  judgments  and  of  great  spiritual  self- 
sufficiency.  You  wanted  to  go  to  Harvard.  I  wanted  you 
to  go  to  Princeton,  because  of  its  Presbyterianism  and 
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because,  too,  of  Hamrd's  Unitarianism.    We  comDromis«l 

hold  of  orthodox  Congregationalism.  VvL  I  a  weak  ofd 
man  compromising  with  Satan  ?  Are  you  to  break  my  he^rl 
m  these  my  broken  years  ?    For  love  of  me,  as  for  thHovro 

L°uT-s°sTo"mT,^'  '""';  ."^r  "'^  ««•  of  Moses  untnrou 
soul  s  stomach  can  take  the  strong  meat  of  him-for  he  fl 

r  t'hr«  7""''  ™T  ■''"P'y  '"  J'»"»'  'he  meek  an  i  gen 
tlo-the  R«leemer,  who  died  that  his  bl.xxl  miuht  cleans^ 
our  sm-s,a,ned  .s,,uls.  Centre  your  aspirationTupon  H,">^ 
for  He  IS  the  rock  of  our  .salvation,  if  we  believe  or  IheTk 
oj  our  u-rcchng  ,0  endless  lor,nent  if  u-e  disbel&e  Do  not 
deny  our  God  who  is  Jesus,  nor  disown  Jesus  who  is  our 
God,  nor  yet  question  the  inerrance  of  Holy  Writ-yea  w°"h 
ts  everlasmg  burnings.  "He  that  believeth  andTs' b^o^ 
drmn^J.'-  ''  '"■"''  '"'  •"'  ""•"  ""^"--'h  not  shaU  t 
I  am  sad.    I  have  lived  too  long. 

Grandfather. 
(From  Bernal  Linford  to  the  Reverend  Allan  Deieher.) 
Grandad:  It's  all  so  plain,  you  must  see  it.  I  told  you  I 
ha,l  crossed  to  the  farther  bank.  Here  is  what  one  finds 
here:  .lakmg  h  m  as  G.xl,  Jesus  is  ineffectual.  Only^ 
an  obviously  fallible  human  man  does  he  become  beaS 
only  as  a  man  .s  he  dignified,  worthy,  great-«r  even  plaS 

The  instinct  of  the  Jews  did  not  mislead  them.    Jesus 
«^s   00  fine,  too  good,  to  have  come  from  their  tribal  g^ 

Since  you  insist  that  he  be  considered  as  God,  I  shall  point 
out  those  things  which  make  him  small-as  a  G'od.     I  woukl 

wh^h  ^""t'v  '""'  "'  "  ■"''"  ''"•'  P™"'  ""'  'hose  th?n^ 
which  make  him  great  to  me-things  which  I  cannot  read 
without  wet  eyes-but  you  will  not  insider  him  as  man  so 
et  him  be  a  God,  an,!  let  us  see  what  we  see.  ItT  c'u^ 
tomary  to  speak  of  his  ".sacrifice."    What  was  it?    Our 
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catechism  says,  "Christ's  humiliation  consisted  in  his  bemg 
born,  and  that  in  a  low  condition,  made  under  the  law,  under- 
goine  the  miseries  of  this  life,  the  wrath  of  God  and  the 
curs«l  death  of  the  cross;  in  being  buried  and  continuing 
under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time." 

As  1  write  the  words  I  wonder  that  the  thing  should  ever 
have  seemed  to  any  one  to  be  more  than  a  wretched  piece  of 
God-iuKKlery,  devoid  of  integrity.  Are  we  to  conceive  CoU 
then  as  a  being  of  carnul  appetites,  humiliate.1  by  being 
born  into  the  family  of  an  honest  cari)enter,  instead  of  into 
the  family  of  a  King?  This  is  the  somewhat  snobbish 
imputation. 

Let  us  be  done  with  gods  playing  at  being  human,  or  at 
beini!  half  god  and  half  human.     The  time  has  come  when, 
to  prolong  its  usefulness,  the  Church  must  conce<le-nay, 
proclaim— the  manhood  of  Jesus;  must  separate  him  from 
that  atrocious  scheme  of  human  sacrifice,  the  logical  exten- 
sion of  a  primitive  Hebrew  mythology— and  take  h.m  in 
the  only  way  that  he  commands  attention:   As  a  man,  one 
of  the  world's  great  spiritual  teachers.     Insisting  upon  his 
godship  can  only  make  him  preposterous  to  the  modern 
mind.    Jesus,  bom  to  a     carpenter's  wife  of  Nazareth, 
declares  himself,  one  day  about  his  thirtieth  year  to  be  the 
Christ,  the  second  person  in  the  universe,  '\iio  will  come  in  a 
cloud  of  glory  to  judge  the  world.    He  will  save  into  ever- 
lasting life  those  who  believe  him  to  be  of  divine  origin. 
Yet  he  has  been  called  meek!    Surely  never  was  a  more 
arrogant  character  in  history-never  one  less  meek  than 
this  carpenter's  sor.  who  ranks  himself  second  only  to  God, 
with  power  to  send  into  everlasting  hell  those  who  disbehevc 
himi    He  went  abroad  in  fine  arrogance,  railing  at  lawyers 
and  the  rich,  rebuking,  reproving,  hurling  angry  epithets, 
attacking  what  we  to-day  call  "the  decent  element.       He 
called  the  people  constantly  "Fools,"  "Blind  Leaders  of 
the   Blind,"   "faithless  and   perverse,"   "a   generation   of 
vipers,"  "sinful,"  "evil  and  adulterous,"  "wicked,       hypo- 
crites," "whited  sepulchres." 

As  the  god  he  worshipped  was  a  tribal  god,  so  he  at  first 
believed  himself  to  be  a  tribal  saviour.    He  directed  his 
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nto  any  nty  of  the  Samaritans  enter  yc  not.     Hut  k"  rkther 
o  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  "-(who  emphatically 

Tclfj:'^  k''"  •?""  1"  ^''  P>-<="^"»i»"»  •  To  the  woman 
f  Canaan  whose  daughter  was  vexe<l  with  a  devil,  he  said- 
It  .s  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  to  cast  it  to  doRs." 

IT!Z  l^:f  "'""^  "  "•°'"='"  '^  ''"« '''^•"^  ^X'  --  -' "/ 

And  the  vital  test  of  godhood  he  failed  to  meet:   It  is  his 

own  test,  whereby  he  disproves  his  gmlship  out  of  his  own 

mouth.     Compare  these  .sayings  of  Jesus,  each  typical  of 

rill^f  V?'  ''"=  u^"'  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
Twelve  """^  ''''°-"    '^^' '"'  ^'^  '°  Ws 

"And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you  nor  hear  you  when 
you  depart  thence  .shake  off  the  du.st  of  your  feet  for  a  tes 
timony  agamst  them." 

Is  that  the  consistency  of  a  God  or  a  man  ? 

Agam:  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,"  but  "Vcrilv  I  sav 
unto  you  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  S«lom  and  Gom.irrah 
111  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  citv."  Is  this  the 
mercy  which  he  tells  us  is  blessed?  '        ^^  '"'*•  ™ 

Again:  "And  a.s  ye  ,yould  that  men  .should  do  to  you  do 
je  also  to  them  likewi.se."  Another:  "Woe  unto  thee 
Chorazin,  woe  unto  thee,  Bcthsaida  .  .  .  and  thou 
downTTil".  T^  »'•«  "^!'«'  "nto  heaven,  shall  be  broughi 
nrTir  n  ,w    ""    ""'  P'-'^'^^hing  the  golden  rule  and 

[iracticing  something  else,  as  a  man  might? 

.\n^\"^^^  T'  u"'*"'*"'  '''=■**  "'^"'  'hat  curse  you, 
do  good  o  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you. 

J7°l^  ■  V""'  ""T  ''■''i*  ^""^  y""'  ^^''2'  re«'"d  have 
>e?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?  And  if  ve 
salute  your  brethren,  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  Do  not 
even  the  pubUcans  so?"  That,  sir,  is  a  sentiment  tha 
proves  the  claim  of  Jesus  to  be  a  teacher  of  morals.  Here 
s  one  which,  placed  beside  it,  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
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"  Wlio^nei'er  shall  conjess  me  he/ore  men,  him  shall  llie  son 
v]  man  also  con/ess  be/ore  the  angels  oj  Uiut; 

"but  whosoei'er  shall  deny  me  be/ore  men,  him  will  I  also 
deny  before  my  father,  which  is  in  heaven." 

Is  it  God  s[)caking— or  man  ?  "Do  not  ei'en  the  publicans 
so?" 

Beside  thi»  very  human  contrjdirtinn,  it  is  liardly  worth 
while  to  hear  him  say  "Resist  not  evil,"  yet  make  a  scourge 
of  cords  to  drive  the  money-changers  from  the  temple  in  a 
fit  of  rage,  human — hut  how  ungcKllike! 

Believe  me,  the  man  Jesus  is  better  than  the  Rod  Jesus; 
the  man  is  worth  while,  for  all  his  inconsistencies,  partly  due 
to  his  crce<l  and  partly  to  his  emotional  nature.  Indeed, 
we  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  splendour  of  his  ideal — even  the 
preachers  will  not  ])rcach  it. 

And  the  miracles  ?  We  nccil  say  nothing  of  those,  I  think. 
If  a  man  disprove  his  gixlship  (wt  of  his  own  mouth,  we  shall 
not  be  convinced  by  a  coin  in  a  fish's  mouth  or  by  his  raising 
Lazarus,  four  days  dead.  So  long  as  he  says,  "I  will  con- 
fess him  that  confes.seth  me  and  deny  him  that  denicth  me," 
wc  should  know  him  for  one  of  us,  though  he  rose  from  the 
dead  before  our  eyes. 

Then  at  the  last  you  will  say,  "By  their  fruits  yc  shall 
know  them."  Well,  sir,  the  fruits  of  Christianity  are  what 
one  might  exjwct.  You  will  Siiy  it  stands  for  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherh(Kxl  of  man.  That  it  has  always 
done  the  reverse  is  Christianity's  fundamental  defect,  and 
its  chief  absunlity  in  this  day  when  the  |x)pular  unchurchly 
conception  of  God  has  come  to  be  one  of  some  dignity. 

"That  ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lord  doth  put  a  difTer- 
ence  between  the  Egyptians  and  Israel."  There  is  the  rock 
of  separation  upon  which  the  Church  builded;  the  rock 
upon  which  it  will  presently  split.  The  god  of  the  Jews  set 
a  difference  between  Israel  and  Egypt.  So  much  for  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  The  Son  sets  the  same  difference, 
dividing  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  according  to  the  opinions 
they  form  of  his  claim  to  godship.  So  much  for  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Christianity  merely  caricatures  both  propo- 
sitions.   Nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  attain  any  worthy  ideal 
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musrho'V'"""'"'?""''  "■'''■''=  "''■•'  ^'hrislianity  prevails-   Wc 

who  .separates  them  in  some    uture  life  wS  have  Ml^^^ 

authority.     That  is  why  one  brother  of  us  must  work  him 
self  to  Heath  while  another  idles  himselft "  "a  h- iau^ 

Ch";lc''h"a":r%t''"Th'  '"^V"  "'"  »^'""'^'  -'  '^ 
.;>-dayN^  t  pl^ll^,  S  -  t^iri^?:r^r 

lSr"w;'h  '"'"^ '°  "^"''^  «''^' "  chieny'Lll'';:^ 

leacninK.     »e   have,  in  consetiucnic    a   sorirtv  „f  ,uJi 
veneered  predatoriness.     And  'thi>,   I  l^lj^e    is  wh     ou^^ 

^:\^  ^z '''  r^^-"""  '""'■>•  ^'^  'he  t'h'^r^h  i:f 

IX.rn.    "  ""'''"""'''  '"  "  "'^«-  '^'h-which  is  «„/ 

h.:mo,r::.x  H.st„'::::;r;;::ert";'7-  '""■r""""^ 

other  religion  whats..    r     N    umll     Chrisiir      •".""■^ 

Come,  Grandad,  let  us  give  up  this  G.kI  of  Mo^s  I)„„|,, 
less  he  was  k.xh1  enou«l,  for  the  early  Jews  Im^'m  m  s 
always  /,a.l  to  make  G.kI  i„  his  own  imaKe.an  I  yo"       ' 

m  rr  T       '•  '"  *"'"'' '"  J"^"'"''  '■"  •■""""on  decenVy^ 
much  as  Jesus  surpassed  the  unrepentant  thief  at  his  side 
Remember  that  an  honest,  fearless'tearch  fo   Lh  has  ti 

i:"inon7^r,  -'"  -^  --  '-=  •^™- jS 

yoKto  fa»  "  T°'  '''■''■"^  r  "^'^  -^"^  """■'  I  have  seen 
you  face  to  face.    I  cannot  believe  you  have  fallen  a  victim 
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to  Uniyenalism,  whirh  is  like  the  vale  of  Sirldim,  full  of 
slime-pits.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  mind  kocs  haltingly, 
yet  that  is  what  I  seem  to  glean  fnim  yimr  rnmblinj;  screed. 
Come  when  you  are  through,  for  I  must  sec  you  once  more. 

"For  God  sent  not  His  Sion  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved,  lie 
that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned;  but  he  that  Iwlicvcth 
not  is  condemned  already  because  he  hath  not  Itelievcd  in 
the  name  of  the  only  begotten  son  of  God." 

Lastly— doubt  in  infinite  things  is  often  wise,  but  doubt 
of  God  must  be  blasphemy,  else  he  would  not  be  God,  the 
all-perfect. 

I  pray  it  may  be  your  mind  is  still  sick— and  recall  to  you 
these  words  of  one  I  will  not  now  name  to  you:  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Allan  Delcbek. 


CHAPTKR  V 

"In  THE  Hand  or  tuk  Imm>  Waxed  Shobt?" 

A  DI8MAYKD  old  man,  eagf'tU  trying  to  feol  incredu- 
lous, awaited  the  horm'-co(iiiii>;  of  his  grandwHis  at  the 
lieginning  of  that  vacadoti. 

Was  the  hand  of  the  L.ird  winnl  .sl.or?  ihat  so  utter 
a  blasphemer— unless,  in.irrfj,  lie  ,  i  re  posses. ,e<l  of  ii 
devil— could  walk  in  the  eyr  t,l  .h-h,  ih,  .  nd  no  Ijmich 
be  made  upon  him?  Even  was  tlir  uoilii  U.<o\l  so  lax 
in  these  days  that  one  speaking  thus  ( oiiid  (jd  | rci. ?  If 
so,  then  how  «)uid  (iio<l  longer  refrain  fnmi  drowning 
the  world  again?  The  human  bnsen.ss  of  tlic  l.ins- 
pheming  one  and  the  divine  toleration  *hat  [K-rn  ittcd 
it  were  alike  incnilible. 

A  score  of  times  the  old  man  ner\cd  hims«-lf  to  laugh 
away  his  fears.  It  could  not  Ix-.  The  young  mind  was 
still  disordered. 

On  the  night  of  the  home-coming  ho  ^.tccIiiI  the 
youth  quite  as  if  all  were  .serene  within  him,  determined 
to  be  in  no  ha.ste  and  to  approach  the  thing  lightly  on 
the  morrow— in  the  fond  hope  that  a  mere  breath  of 
authority  might  blow  it  away. 

And  when,  the  next  morning,  they  lx)th  drifted  to  the 

study,  the  old  man  called  up  the  smile  that  made  his 

wrinkles  sunny,  anfl  said  in  light  tones,  above  the  beat- 

mg  of  an  anxious  heart: 

"So  it's  your  theory,  boy,  that  we  must  all  be  taken 
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down  with  typhoid  before  we  can  be  really  wise  in  mat- 
ters of  faith?" 

But  the  youth  answered,  quite  earnestly; 

"  Yes,  sir;  I  really  believe  nothing  less  than  that  would 
clear  most  minds — especially  old  ones.  You  see,  the 
brain  is  a  muscle  and  thought  is  its  physical  exercise. 
It  learns  certain  thoughts — to  go  through  certain  exer- 
cises. These  become  a  habit,  and  in  time  the  mu.scle 
becomes  stiff  and  incapable  of  learning  any  new  move- 
ments— also  incapable  of  leaving  off  the  old.  The 
religion  of  an  old  person  is  merely  so  much  reflex 
nervous  action.  It  is  beyonl  the  reach  of  reason.  The 
individual's  mind  can  affect  it  as  little  as  it  can  teach 
the  other  muscles  of  his  body  new  suppleness." 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  restraijied  nervousness  that 
was  not  reassuring.  Hut  the  old  m  .  .  vould  not  yet 
be  rebuffed  from  his  manner  of  lighlnes.-i. 

"Then,  wanting  an  epitlemic  of  typhoid,  we  of  the 
older  generation  must  die  in  error." 

"Yes,  sir — I  tloubt  even  the  efficacy  of  typhoid  in 
most  cases;  it's  as  difficult  for  an  old  person  to  change 
a  habit  of  thought  as  to  take  tlie  wrinkies  from  his  face. 
That  is  why  what  we  very  grandly  call  'fighting  for  the 
truth'  or  'fighting  for  the  liOrd'  is  merely  fighting  for 
our  own  little  notions;  they  have  become  so  vital  to  us 
and  we  call  them  'truth.'" 

The  youth  stopped,  with  a  palpable  air  of  defiance, 
before  which  the  old  man's  a.ssumption  of  ease  and 
lightness  was  at  last  beaten  down.  He  had  been  stand- 
ing erect  by  the  table,  still  with  the  smile  toning  his 
haggardness.  Now  the  smile  died;  the  whole  man 
sickened,  lost  life  visibly,  as  if  a  dozen  years  of  normal 
aging  were  condensed  into  the  dozen  seconds. 
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He  let  himself  go  into  the  l.ig  chair,  almost  as  if 
fallmg.  h,s  hea,I  bowed,  his  eyes  dulle,!  to  a  look  of 
absenc-e  h,s  arms  falling  weakly  over  the  chair's  sides. 
A  s>gh  tha  was  almost  a  groan  seemed  to  tell  of  pain 
both  m  lx)dy  and  mind.  ^ 

h^Tt  f'^,''*''^''""^  "-Sarding  him,  then  his 
face  lighted  with  a  sudden  pity. 

"But  I  thought  you  could  understand,  sir;  I  thoucht 
you  were  different;  you  have  \^n  like  a  chum  to  me. 
VVhen  I  spoke  of  old  persons  it  never  occurred  to  me 
hat  you  c-ould  fall  into  that  clas.s!  I  never  knew  you 
to  be  unjust,  or  unkind,  or-„arrow-perhaps  I  should 
say,  unsympathetic."  ^ 

The  other  gave  no  sign  of  hearing, 
hel'rt  r  ^^  ^"^  ^^"^'''^  '"  fast-and  you  break  my 
"There  you  are,  sir,"  l^-gan  the  youth,  a  little  excit- 
edly Your  heart  is  breaking  not  because  I'm  not 
good,  but  lH.-cause  I  form  a  .liffm-nt  opinion  from  yours 
of  a  man  nsmg  from  the  dea<i,  after  he  bus  been 
erunhed  to  appea.se  the  anger  of  his  father." 

God  help  me!  I'm  .so  human.  I  can't  feel  towa„l 
y<Mi  as  I  .should.  Boy,  I  «.„,V.'  iK-lieve  you  are  .sane." 
He  lookc,  up  ,11  a  sud.len  pa.ssion  of  ho,K-.  "I  won't 
b.-l.evc  Chnst  ,lie,l  in  vain  for  my  girl's  little  Ix.y. 
Hernal,  l)oy,  you  are  sti'l  sick  of  that  fever!" 

The  other  smiled,  his  youthful  srorn  for  the  moment 
overcoming  his  deeper  feeling  for  his  listener. 

Then  I  must  talk  more.  Now,  sir,  for  God's  sake 
let  us  have  the  plain  truth  of  the  crucifixion.     Where 

ZluVZT'l  ^r  y°"  "°*  P''^'"'*  'he  mob  that 
would  fight  for  the  honour  of  crucifixion  to-morrow. 
If  it  were  known  that  the  one  chosen  would  sit  at  the 
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right  hand  of  Gwl  and  judge  all  the  world?  I  say 
there  was  no  sacrifice,  even  if  Christian  dogma  l>e  literal 
truth.  Why,  sir,  I  could  go  into  the  street  and  find  ten 
men  in  ten  minutes  who  would  be  crucified  a  hundred 
times  to  save  the  souls  of  us  from  hell — not  if  they  were 
to  be  rewarded  with  a  seat  on  the  throne  of  God  where 
they  could  send  into  hell  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
them — but  for  no  reward  whatever — out  of  a  sheer  love 
for  humanity.  Don't  you  se«  sir^  ihut  we  have  mag- 
nified that  crucifixion  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  plainest 
truth  of  our  lives  ?  You  know  I  would  liie  on  a  cros.s 
to-day,  not  to  redeem  the  world,  but  to  redeem  one  poor 
soul — your  own.  If  you  deny  that,  at  least  you  won't 
dare  deny  that  you  would  go  on  the  cross  to  redeem  ini/ 
soul  from  hell  —the  .soul  of  one  man — and  do  you  think 
you  would  demand  a  reward  for  lU/ing  it,  l)ey<>nd  know- 
ing that  you  haii  ransomMi  me  fr«y»n  torment  ?  Would 
it  be  ne<-e.s,sary  to  your  hufipim-w  that  you  al.so  have 
the  power  to  .send  into  hell  all  tho.se  wlio  were  not  al)le 
to  believe  you  ha<l  actually  clicd  for  me  ? 

"One   moment  more,  .sir "    The  thin,   bn>wri. 

old  liafid  hafi  Ix^n  raised  in  trembling  appeal,  wliili: 
the  lips  iiv>ved  without  soimd. 

"  You  .see  every  day  in  the  papers  how  men  die  for 
other  men,  for  one  man,  for  two,  a  dozen!  Why,  sir, 
you  know  you  would  die  to  save  the  lives  of  five  little 
children — their  bare  carnal  lives,  mind  you,  tosay  nothing 
of  their  immortal  souls.  I  believe  I'd  die  myself  to 
save  two  thousand — I  know  I  would  to  save  three— if 
their  faces  were  clean  and  they  looked  funny  enough 
and  helpless.  Here,  in  this  morning's  paper,  a  negro 
labourer,  going  home  from  his  work  in  New  York 
yesterday,  pushed  into  safety  one  of  those  babies  that 
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are  always  crawling  around  on  railroad  tracks  He 
had  t.me  to  see  that  he  could  get  the  babv  off  but  not 
himself,  and  then  he  went  ahead.  Doubtless  it  was  a 
very  common  baby,  and  certainly  he  was  a  very  com- 
mon man.  Why,  I  could  go  down  to  Sing  Sing  to- 
morrow, and  I'll  stake  my  own  soul  that  in  the  whole 
cagefu'  of  criminals  there  isn't  one  who  would  not 
eager  y  submit  to  <TuciHxi»„  if  he  believed  that  he 
wou  (  thereby  ransom  rhe  race  from  hell.  AihJ  he 
wouldnt   want   the  power  to  damn  the  unbelievers, 

Others"  ""'"  "'^"  ""'''"«  "*'"  *■'■"'  "'« 

"Oil,  r„>,],  forgive  thi.s  insane  passion  in  my  lx)yl" 

".  wa-  passion,  sir "  he  .spoke  with  a  sudden 

relenting       but  try  to  remember  that  I've  sought  die 
truth  none.stly. 

"You  degrade  the  Savi<iur." 

"No;  I  only  raise  man  out  of  the  muck  of  Christian 
IHief  about  him.  If  c-ommon  men  all  might  live  lives 
of  greater  sacrifice  than  Jesus  did,  without  any  pre- 
ten.s..,ns  to  the  supernatural,  it  only  means  that  we 
need  a  new  embo<liment  for  our  ideals.  If  we  find  it 
in  ma.i-in  Go<l's  creature-so  much  the  better  for  man 
m.,1  so  much  the  more  glory  to  G<kI,  who  has  not  then 
bungled  .so  wretchedly  as  Christianity  teaches  " 

"God  forgive  you  this  tirade-I  know  it  is  the  sick- 
ness. 

"I  «ball  try  to  speak  calmly,  sir-but  how  much 
longer  ,ai,  an  educatcl  clergy  keep  a  straight  face  to 
speak  of  this  wretchedly  impotent  Go<l  ?  Christian, 
of  a  (r,.fh  ha...  ha.l  to  bind  their  sense  of  humour  as 
the  (  hmese  U.i,„d  their  women's  feet.  But  the  laueh 
IS  gathering  eve,,  now.     Your  religion  is  like  a  tree 
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that  has  lain  long  dead  in  the  forest— firm  wood  to  the 
eye  but  dust  to  the  first  blow.  And  this  is  how  it  will 
go — from  a  laugh — not  through  tlic  .sf)lemn  absurdities 
of  8be  so-called  higher  criticism,  the  discussing  of  this 
or  that  miracle,  the  tracing  of  this  or  that  myth  of  fall 
or  deluge  or  immaculate  conception  or  trinity  to  its 
pagan  sources;  not  that  way,  when  before  the  intiuiring 
mind  rises  the  sheer  materialism  of  the  Christian  (kjginii, 
bristling  with  absurdities — its  vain  bungling  (Jo<l  of  one 
trilie  wIm)  crowns  his  career  of  impotencies-  in  all  but 
the  art  of  slaughter— by  instituting  the  sacrifice  of  a  Son 
l>egotten  of  a  human  mother,  to  appease  his  wrath 
towani  his  own  creatures ;  a  God  who  even  by  this 
pitiful  device  can  save  but  a  few  of  us.  Was  ever  god 
so  powerless?  Do  you  think  we  who  grow  up  now  do 
not  detect  it?  ]s  it  not  time  to  demand  a  (iod  of 
virtue,  of  integrity,  of  ethical  dignity— a  religion  whose 
test  shall  l>e  moral,  and  not  the  opinion  one  fomis  of 
certain  alleged  material  phenomena?" 

When  he  hail  first  spoken  the  old  man  cowered  low 
and  lower  in  his  chair,  with  little  moans  of  protest  at 
intervals,  perhaps  a  quick,  almost  gasping,  "(iod 
forgive  him!"  or  a  "  Ix)rd  have  mercy!"  But  as  the 
tidk  went  on  he  became  slowly  f|uieter,  his  face  grew 
(inner,  he  sat  up  in  his  chair,  and  at  the  last  he  came  to 
liend  upon  the  speaker  a  look  that  made  him  falter 
<'onfu.sedIy  and  stop. 

"I  can  say  no  more,  sir;  I  should  not  have  said  so 
much.  Oh,  (Jrandad,  I  wouhln't  have  hurt  you  for 
all  the  worid,  yet  I  had  to  let  you  know  why  I  couM 
not  do  what  you  had  planned— and  I  was  fool  enough 
to  think  I  could  justify  myself  to  you !" 

The  old  eyes  still  blazed  upon  him  with  a  look 
of   sorrow  and   of  Iiorror  that   was  yet,   first  of  all, 
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pain.  ^  endimnp    uttermost 

<lo  so      It  was  my  error  not  to  be  convineed  at  fir<,f 
an.,  thus  save  .yself  a  shock  I  coul!^  a^j'  ^ U 

rovKle  to-  you-to  educate  you  further  for  any  r  ro- 
[.■ssion   y„„   ,„„     ,,,,^^  chosen-to   start   vou^n 
l>-"--away  from  hen-fron,  l-.:t!,i     -"   ""^ 
an^X^;"""  '"'"'  "-'-'--i-"i'.K  under  this,   l.„t 

rth         I  ,,„„  t  know  what  I  want  to  do,  what"  I  can 
-  sea  now      But  I  will  «o.     ,-,„„,„>  „„,^ 

K<>  «ith  -I  k„ow  you  wouhi  be  Imrt  num.  if  1  didn't- 
'■»o..*<h  to  j,et  nu.  away-far  enoug),  away ''  ' 

I  e  went  out,  hi.  head  l..wed  un.Jer  tl^  old  n.an's 
^'Tn  «a.c.  Hut  when  the  latter  had  stepped  to  the 
J  «.r  and  l,..k..d  it,  his  fortitude  w.s  gone.'Tup lei 

feM  ,,.on   us    „e...  ,„.f^„  „„  ..^  ehair-praySg^ 

l::,f;:;.;;:''''^'''''^.^ -•«'',,.  choked  an.fsiLi  his 

^lic  ask,  .1.     tl.tt  he  -:  go>„j( awaj  .so  ,juecr  an.l  sud.le.,  ?" 
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"  You  pray  for  him,  too,  Clytie — ^you  love  him — but 
it's  nothing  to  talk  of." 

But  the  alarm  of  Ciytemnestra  was  not  to  be  put 
down  by  this. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Delcher "  a  look  of  horror  grew  big 

in  her  eyes — "You  don't  mean  to  say  he's  gone  and 
joined  the  Univ£ realists?" 

Tlie  old  man  shook  iiis  head. 

"And  he  ain't  a  Unilarianf" 

"No,  Clytie;  but  our  lx)y  has  l)een  to  college  and  it 
has  left  him  rather  un — unconforming  in  some  little 
matters — .some  details — doubtless  his  doctrine  is  sound 
at  core." 

"But  I  sup]X)se(l  he'(!  learn  everything  off  at  that 
college,  only  I  know  he  never  got  fed  half  enough. 
What  with  all  its  studies  and  football  and  clubs  and 
things  I  thought  it  was  as  good  us  a  liberal  education." 

"Too  lil>eral,  sometimes!  Pray  for  Bemal — and  we 
won't  talk  alx)ut  it  again,  Clytie,  if  you  please." 

Presently  came  Allan,  who  hud  heard  the  news. 

"Bernal  tells  me  be  will  not  enter  the  ministry,  sir; 
that  he  is  going  away." 

"  We  have  decided  that  is  best." 

"You  know,  sir,  I  have  sus])ected  for  some  time  that 
Bernal  was  not  as  sound  <loctrinally  as  you  could  wish. 
His  mind,  if  I  may  say  it,  is  a  peculiarly  literal  one. 
He  .seems  to  lack  a  certain  spiritual  comprehensive- 
ness— an  enveloping  intuition,  so  to  .say,  of  the  spiritual 
value  in  a  material  fact.  During  that  unhappy  agita- 
tion for  the  revision  of  our  creed,  I  have  heard  him. 
touching  the  future  state  of  unbaptised  infants,  utter 
.sentiments  of  a  heterodoxy  that  was  positively  effem- 
inate In  its  sentimentalitv-  sentiments  which  I  shall 
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not  pain  you  hy  rt-peating.  He  has  often  referred 
moreover,  with  the  same  disordered  sentimentality,  to 
the  sad  fate  of  our  fathe^-about  whose  present  estate 
no  churchman  can  have  any  doubt.  And  then  about 
OUT  behef  that  even  good  works  are  an  abomination 

tt^'^r^  i  ^^^"^"^  ^y  *^'  unregenerate,  the 
tlnngs  I  have  heard  him " 

"Yes-yes-let  us  not  talk  of  it  further.     Did  you 
wish  to  .see  me  especially,  Allan  y" 

'Well,  y«,  sir,  I  had  wished  to,  and  perhaps  now  is 
the  best  moment.     I  wanted  to  ask  you,  sir,  how  you 
would  regard  my  becoming  an  Episcopalian.     I  am 
real  J  persuaded  that  its  form  of  woi^hip,  translating 
as  It  does  so  much  of  the  spiritual  verity  of  life  into 
visible  symbols,  is  a  form  better  calculated  than  the 
I  resln-terian  to  appeal  to  the  great  throbbing  heart  of 
lumamty.     I  hope  I  may  even  say,  without  offense,  sir 
that  It  affonls  a  w  .,er  scop,.,  a  broader  sweep,  a  more 
stimulating  field  of  endeavour,  to  one  who  may  have  a 
eapacity  for  the  life  ..f  lurg<-r  .i.spects.     In  short,  sir,  I 
Mieve  there  is  a  gn^^at  future  for  me  in  that  chureh." 
r  shouldn  t   wonder  if  there  was,"  an.swered  the 
ol,l  man,  who  had  sfu.lied  his  face  closely  .luring  the 
peech.     \et  he  .s,x,ke  with  an  extreme  diyness  of  tone 
that  made  the  other  l,H,k  .juickly  up. 

"It  shall  be  as  y„u  wish,"  lie  r-ontinued,  after  a  medi- 
tative pause-"  I  believe  yoi,  are  Iietter  calculated  for 
that  chureh  than  for  mine.     Obey  your  call." 


CHAPTER  VI 
Is  -^nE  FoixY  OF  Ilia  YoiiTn 


At  early  \  ■,  I'light  Bemal,  sorp  at  lienrt  for  the  pain 
he  had  bee.i  obliged  to  cause  the  old  man,  wont  to  the 
stiidy-tloor  for  a  lost  woril  with  him. 

"I  believe  there  is  no  one  alxjve  whose  forgiveness  I 
need,  sir — but  I  shall  always  be  grieved  if  I  can't  have 
yours.     I  do  need  that." 

The  old  man  had  stood  by  the  open  door  as  if  mean- 
ing to  cut  short  the  interview. 

"You  have  it.  I  forgive  you  any  hurt  you  have  done 
me;  it  was  due  quite  as  much  to  my  limitations  as  to 
yours.  For  that  other  forgiveness,  which  you  will  one 
day  know  is  more  than  mine — I — I  shall  always  pray 
for  that." 

He  stoppefl,  and  the  other  waited  awkwardly,  his 
heart  rushing  out  in  ineffectual  flood  against  the  old 
man's  barrier  of  stem  restraint.  P'or  a  moment  he  made 
folds  in  his  soft  hat  with  a  fastidious  precision.  Ffnally 
he  nerved  himself  to  say  calmly: 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  for  all  you  have  done — all  you 
have  ever  done  for  me  and  for  Allan — and,  good-bye!" 

"Good-bye!" 

Though  there  was  no  hint  of  unkindnps.s  in  tlie  old 
man's   voice,   something   formal   in    his   manner   had 
restrained  the  other  from  offering  his  hand.    Still  loath 
to  go  without  it,  he  said  again  more  warmly: 
152 
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"Goo(l-bye,  sir!" 
"Good-bycl" 

stairs  w«     ihe  „|,|  ,„„?     ,  ,  ,      "  """  ''""■■  "P" 

backinWseesaki    I        •""  "^  ^''«''  '■'"^''  """  '"^ 
^11^  .je-^  a  ki„,I  sp,„t  seeme,!  to  strive  ineffectu- 

unwittingly  put  upon  £  "'"  ''"^^  ''"  '''«' 

^cJt^tZ.'LrZ  S^-'^'vf'-''  *»  «-t  hi™, 

=fe:n.r,,rr:.r""'  ■' ""^^^ 


'Oh,  that'! 


oiily  Allan's  l.ig-ii,.arted 


"'ay  of  talkiugl 
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He's  so  ifeneroiis  and  loyal  I  think  lie'.s  often  been  dis- 
appointed that  I  didn't  do  somethin);,  so  he  could  stand 
by  me.     No — no  scrapes,  Nance,  honour  bright!" 

"But  you're  leaving " 

"  Well,  in  a  way  I  have  done  something.  I've  found 
I  couldn't  be  a  minister  as  Grandad  had  set  his  heart  on 

my  being " 

"But  if  you  haven't  done  anything  wicked,  why 
not?" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  a  believer." 
"In  what?" 

"In  anything,   I  think — except,  well,  in  you  and 
Grandad  and— and  Allan  and  Clytie— yes,  and  in  my- 
self, Nance.     That's  a  big  point.     I  Iwlieve  in  myself." 
"And  you're  going  because  you  don't  believe  in  other 
things  ?  " 

"Yes,  or  because  I  believe  too  much — just  as  you 
like  to  put  it.  I  demanded  a  lietter  Goil  of  (Jrandad, 
Nance — one  that  didn't  create  hell  and  men  like  me  to 
fill  it  just  for  the  sake  of  scaring  a  few  timid  mortals 
into  heaven." 

"  You  know  Aunt  Bell  is  an  unWiever.  She  says  no 
one  with  an  open  mind  can  live  twenty  years  in  Boston 
withr)ut  lieing  vastly  l)n)adened— '  broadening  into  the 
iiigher  unbelief,'  she  calls  it.  She  says  she  has  pa.sse<l 
through  nearly  every  .stagt'  of  unbelief  there  is,  but  that 
she  feels  the  I^ni  is  going  to  bring  her  back  at  last  to 
rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cross." 

As  Aunt  Hell  could  l>e  heard  creaking  heavily  in  a 
willow  rocker  on  the  pia^iza  near-by,  the  young  man 
supprt>s.scd  a  comment  that  an)se  within  him. 

"Only,  unlH-licvers  are  apt  to  l)e  fatiguing"  the  girl 
continued,  in  a  lower  tone.     "  Yon  know  Aunt  Bell's 
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hii.slmii.1.    1:ikIl-   fiiiMUr—tlii-   iii.fk.-st,   ilcuit.st   little 
iniiti  ill  till-  worl.l.  Ik-  wiw-w,-!!,  oihi-  he-  diwipix-arvd 
mill  wiLsii't  lifiinl  of  ii),'uiii  for  over  four  viiins— cxtrnt 
that  lliey  knew  his  bunk  mcoiint  wu.s  dniwii  on  from 
time  to  time.    Thru,  .it  hi.st,  his  brother  foiinil  him, 
liviii({  <|iiietly  iimler  mi  u.ssiiiiie.1  name  in  a  little  town 
outside  of  HoHtoii— pn'teiidiiiK  ll>»t  he  hadn't  a  n-hitivc 
ni  the  world.     He  told  his  bnuher  he  wa.s  just  bejjin- 
niiij;  to  fe<>l  rested.     Aunt  Hell  saiid  he  wu.s  d.'inented. 
\\  hile  he  wius  away  .she'd  In-eii  all  thn.UKli  p.sycliometry, 
the  planehette,  eluirvoyance,  |jalmi.-.  rs,  astrology,  and 
Unitariunism.     What  are  you,  Heriml?" 
"Nothing,  Nance— tliHl'.s  the  tniubje." 
"Hut  where  are  ^oii  Koing,  and  what  for?" 
"I  don't  know  either  aii.swer— but  I  can't  -stay  here, 
because    I'm    Ma.s|>liemoiis  -  it   scem.s— and    I    don't 
want  to  .stay,  even  if  I  weren't  s.  i.t.     I  want  to  \h-  out- 
away.     I  feel  as  if  I  niiisi  k-  ..Hiking  for  .soinetliing  I 
haven 't  found.     I  .su.s|K'ct  it's  a  fourth  dimen.siim  to 
religion,     'lluy   have  three— even   bn-adth-biit   they 
haven't  foumi  faith  y.t— a  faith  that  (hM-sn't  deiiand 
arbitrary  .sign.s,  parloui-magie,  and  bj.Hxiy,  weird  taks 
in  a  iMHik  that  becomes  their  idol." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  long  in  ...ilence,  .swaving  a 
little  in  the  hamiiuxk,  a  ban-  .  Iliow  in  one  hand,  her 
meditative  chin  in  the  other,  the  curtain.s  of  her'eyis 
half-drawn,  ii  if  to  let  him  in  a  little  at  a  time  before 
her  wonder.     Then,  at  last: 

"Why,  you're  another  Adnin— l«-ing  sent  out  of  the 

garden  for  your  sin.     Now  tell  me— honest— was  the 

sin  worth  if:'    I've  often  wondered."   She  gave  an  eager 

little  laugh.  * 

"Why,  Nance,  it's  worth  so  much  that  you  want  to 
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ffj  of  your  own  accord.  Do  you  suppose  Adam  could 
have  stayed  in  tluit  fut,  lazy,  silly  {garden  after  lie 
became  alive — with  no  work,  no  knowledge,  no  adven- 
ture, no  chance  to  do  wrong?  As  for  earning  his 
bread — the  only  plausible  hell  I've  ever  been  able  to 
picture  is  one  where  there  was  nothing  to  do — no  work, 
no  puzzling,  no  chances  to  take,  no  necessity  of  thinking. 
Now,  isn't  that  an  ideal  hell  ?  And  is  it  my  fault  if  it 
hap|)ens  to  be  a  description  of  what  (Christians  look 
forward  to  as  heaven?  I  tell  you,  Adam  would  have 
gone  out  of  that  garden  fn)m  sheer  l)oredom  after  a  few 
days.  The  setting  of  the  angel  with  the  flaming  sword 
to  guanl  the  gate  shows  that  (ickI  still  failed  to  under- 
stand the  wonderful  creature  he  had  made." 

She  smiled,  meditative,  wondering. 

"I  dare  say,  for  my  part,  I'd  have  eaten  that  apple 
if  the  serpent  had  l)ccn  at  all  ix-rsuiusive.  Hcrnal,  I 
wonder — and  wonder — anil  wonder — I'm  never  done. 
And  Aunt  Bell  says  I'll  never  lie  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
and  stimulating  companion  to  my  husband,  if  I  don't 
stop  being  .so  vague  and  fanta-stic." 

"What  does  she  call  Wing  vague  and  fantastic?" 

"Not  wanting  any  husband." 

"Oh!" 

"Bernal,  it's  like  the  time  that  you  r.an  off  when  you 
were  a  wee  thing — to  be  bad." 

"And  you  cried  because  I  wouldn't  take  you  with 
me. 

"I  can  feel  the  woe  of  it  yet." 

"You're  dry-eyed  now,  Nance." 

"Yes — and  the  pink  parasol  and  the  buflf  shoes  I 
meant  to  take  with  me  are  also  things  of  the  past. 
Mercy!    The  idea  of  going  off  with  an  unbeliever  to 
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be  bad  aiid-cvrrytliiiiK!  'Tlic  luippv  co.ii,!..  art- 
sai.l  to  !(«ik  forward  to  a  life  of  joyous  wi<ke(liie.s,s, 
several  inferestiiij;  c-iiiies  liaviiij;  Im'tii  |>lamie(l  for  tlic 
coming  season.  For  (lieir  lioiieyni(H)n  infamy  tlu-y 
will  perpetrate  a  series  of  hank-roliU-ries  along  the 
Maine  coast.'     There— how  wonltl  that  sound?" 

"You're  right,  Nance- 1  wouldn't  take  you  this 
tnne  either,  even  if  you  cried.  And  your  little  speech 
is  fumiy  and  all  that— hut  Nance,  I  l)elie\c,  thc.s- 
la.st  years,  we've  lH)th  thought  of  things  now  and  then- 
things,  yo;i  know-  things  to  think  of  and  not  talk  of— 

and   see    here The   man   wa.s   driven   out    of   the 

garden— hut  not  the  woman.  Slie  isn't  mentioned. 
She  could  stay  there " 

"Until  she  got  tiri-d  of  it  herself?" 

"Until  the  man  came  hack  for  her." 

lie  thought  her  face  was  glowing  duskily  in  the 
twilight. 

"I  wonder— wonder  al)out  so  many  things,"  she 
said  softly. 

"I  l)elieve  you're  a  sleeping  rebel  yourself,  Nance. 
If  ever  you  do  eat  from  that  tree,  there'll  l)e  no  liolding 
you.     You  won't  wait  to  \>c  driven  forth!" 

"And  you  are  a  wicked  young  man— that  kind 
never  comes  back  in  the  .stories." 

"That  may  !«  no  jest,  Nance.  I  should  surely  be 
wicked,  if  I  thought  it  brings  the  happiness  it's  said  to. 
Under  this  big  sky  I  am  free  from  any  moral  law  that 
doesn't  come  from  right  here  inside  me.  Can  you 
realise  that?  Do  I  seem  bad  for  saying  it?  What 
they  call  the  laws  of  God  are  nothing.  I  suspect  them 
all,  and  I'll  make  every  one  of  them  find  it«  uthority 
in  me  before  I  obey  it." 
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"It  sounds-  Wfll—iinproniising,  HiTiial." 
"I  told  you  it  was  serious,  Nance.  I  see  liiit  one 
law  clearly — I  am  1m)Uii<1  to  want  liai>|>iness.  Kvery 
man  is  hound  always  to  want  happiness,  Nance.  No 
man  can  possihly  want  aiiythinj;  else.  'J'hat's  the  only 
thing  under  heaven  I'm  sure  of  at  this  moment — the 
one  universal  law  under  which  we  all  make  our  mis- 
takes— good  Jjeople  and  bad  alike?" 

"But,  Bernal,  you  wouldn't  l)e  hud— not  really  had  '!" 
"Well,  Nance,  I've  a  vague,  loose  sort  of  notion  liuit 
one  i.sn't  really  eomiK-lled  to  Ih-  had  in  ..rdcr  to  he 
happy  right  here  on  earth.  I  know  the  ("hunli  rather 
intimates  this,  hut  I  suspc<-t  that  vice  is  not  the  delicious 
thing  the  Church  implies  it  to  be." 

"You  make  me  afraid,  Bernal " 

"  But  if  I  do  come  hack,  Nance,  having  toiled '!" 

" and  you  make  me  wonder." 

"I  think  that's  all  either  of  us  can  ilo,  Nanci-,  and  I 
must  go.  I  have  to  say  good-bye  to  ("lytic  yet.  The 
poor  soul  is  convinced  that  I  have  become  a  Unitarian 
and  that  there's  a  con.spiracy  to  kee])  the  horrible  truth 
from  her.  She  says  grandad  evade<l  her  questions 
about  it.  She  doesn't  dream  there  are  depths  below 
Unitarian!.sm.  I  must  try  to  convince  her  that  Tin  not 
that  bad— that  I  may  have  a  weak  head  and  a  defective 
heart,  but  not  that.     Nance— girl!" 

He  sat  forward  in  the  chair,  reaching  toward  her. 
She  turned  her  face  away,  but  their  hands  trembled 
toward  each  other,  faltering  fearfully,  tremulously, 
into  a  clasp  that  became  at  once  firm  and  knowing  when 
it  felt  itself — as  if  it  opened  their  blind  eyes  to  a  world 
of  life  and  light  without  end,  a  world  in  which  they  two 
were  the  first  to  live. 
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I,iiij;miij;K-,  with  sIdw,  rixrclliri};  (injicis,  the  Ijiinds 
fell  iipart,  to  tifjlitcii  cajifrK-  iifjaiii  ir.tn  llic  clasp  lliat 
made  tlu'iii  one  flcsli. 

NVlifii  at  last  tJun-  wcro  |)iit  asiimlcr  Ixitii  amsc.     'I'lic 

prl  patted  from  her  skirts  the  ha ck's  little  disar- 

raiij;iiij{  touches,  while  the  youth  a<,'aiii  made  the  i  arefid 
folds  ill  his  hat.  Then  they  shook  liands  very  stitlly, 
and  Weill  opposite  ways  out  of  a  formal  jrarden  of 
farewell;  the  youth  to  sate  that  heaiilifiil,  crude  younj; 
lust  for  livinjr— too  fierce  to  he  tamed  save  hy  its  own 
failures,  liearinf;  only  the  sa<;as  of  action,  of  form  and 
colour  and  sound  made  one  hy  licat — the  soiij;  Nature 
sings  mien(iiiij;ly— hut  heard  only  hy  younf;  ears. 

The  jjirl  went  l)ack  to  the  ("realock  piazza  to  hear  of 
one  lietter  set  in  the  f;ra<'e  of  faith. 

"That  ehler  younj;  lanfoni,"  l)c;;an  Aunt  I!<ll, 
ceasing  to  rock,  "lias  a  future.  You  know  1  talked 
to  him  alKiut  the  Kjiiscopal  Chiinli,  strongly  advising 
him  to  enter  it.  For  all  my  I)roa<l  views"-  Aunt  Hell 
-sighed  hen — "  illy  and  truly  liclievi',  child,  that  no 
one  not  an  Ejiiscopalian  is  ever  thoi-oughly  at  case 
in  this  world." 

Aunt  Bell  WHS  lieauiifully,  girlishly  plump,  with  a 
soplii.sticate<l  air  of  smartness — of  c()i|iielry,  indeed— as 
to  her  e.\(inisitely  siiall  hands  and  feet;  and  though  a 
certain  suggestion  of  melancholy  in  her  tone  harmonised 
with  the  carefully  dressed  gray  hair  and  with  her 
apparent  years,  she  nevertheless  breathed  airs  of  per- 
fect comfort. 

"Of  course  this  young  chap  could  see  at  once,"  she 
went  on,  "what  immensely  better  form  it  is  than  Cal- 
vinism. Dear  me!  Imagine  one  being  a  I'resby- 
terian  in  this  day!"    It  seemed  here  that  the  .soul  of 
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Aunt  Bell  |xii.sc(l  a  disdaiiifiil  lorjjiictte  hvUtn'  its  ••yes, 
tliniUKli  wliicli  to  survey  in  a  littin);  manner  the  un- 
niudisii  s|M'etaele  of  Calvinism. 

"And  he  tells  me  that  he  has  his  (grandfather's  eon- 
sent.  Really,  my  dear,  with  his  pliysi<|ue  and  voice  and 
manner  that  fellow  undoubtedly  has  a  future  in  the 
Kpiscopal  Chureh.  I  dare  say  he'll  he  wearing  the 
lawn  sleeves  and  roehet  of  a  liishop  hefore  he's  forty." 

"Did  it  ever  oeeur  to  you.  Aunt  Hell,  that  !ie  is— well, 
just  the  least  trifle — I  was  goinf,'  to  say,  vain  of  his 
ap()caranee— hut  I'll  make  it  'self-K'onscious'?" 

"Child,  don't  you  know  that  a  younj;  man,  really 
beautiful  without  being  etfemiiuite,  is  bound  to  be  eon- 
scious  of  it.  Hut  vaui  he  is  not.  It  mortifies  him 
dreadfully,  though  he  pretends  to  nuike  light  of  it." 

"But  why  s|K-ak  of  it  so  often?  He  was  telling  me 
to-tlay  of  an  elderly  Kngli^'  man  who  addres,sed  him  on 
the  train,  telling  him  w  a  .striking  resemblance  he 
bore  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  was  a  youth." 

"Quite  .so;  and  he  told  me  yesterday  of  hearing  a 
lady  in  the  drug-store  ask  the  clerk  who  'that  hand.some 
stranger'  was.  But,  my  dear,  he  tells  them  as  jokes 
on  himself,  and  he's  so  sheepish  about  it.  And  he's 
such  a  splendid  orator.  I  persuaded  him  to-<lay  to 
read  me  one  of  his  college  papers.  I  don't  .seem  to 
recall  much  of  the  sub.stance,  but  it  was  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  expressions.  One,  I  remember,  begins,  'Oh, 
of  all  the  flowers  that  swing  their  golden  censers  in  the 
parterre  of  the  human  heart,  none  so  rich,  so  rare  as 
this  one  flower  of — '  you  know  I've  forgotten  what  it 
was— Civilisation  or  Truth  or  something.  Anyway, 
whatever  it  was,  it  had  like  a  giant  engine  rolled  the 
car  of  Civilisation  out  from  the  ma«e  of  antiquity,  where 
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shf  HOW  WiiilM  ti>  1)1'  fmjjiitcil  with  llir  prtrious  fruits 
of  livifijj  f^'iiius,  and  so  on." 

"That  socms  impressive  and — ini.\i-<l,  ]MThaps?" 

"Of  course  I  can't  reineinlicr  tiiiiijjs  ia  tiieir  order, 
l)iit  it  was  alMiut  tlie  essential  natnre  of  man  heinf; 
pregarioiis,  and  truth  is  a  potent  factor  in  civilisation, 
and  something'  woulil  he  a  tear  on  the  world  s  cold 
cheek  to  make  it  hum  forever— isn't  that  striking? 
And  CIreece  had  her  Athens  and  her  Corinth,  but 
where  now  is  (ireece  with  her  proud  cities?  And 
Rome,  Im|)erial  Rome,  with  all  her  iM>nip  and  splendour. 
Of  course  I  can't  recall  his  words.  There  was  a  beau- 
tiful reference  to  America,  I  remember,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  I'acific,  fn)ni  the  lakes  of  the  frozen 
North  to  the  ever-tepid  waters  of  the  sunny  South—  and 
a  {x-rfeetly  splendid  passagi'  alwut  the  world  is  and  ever 
has  Im-cu  illiberal.  Witness  the  lonely  lamp  of  ICrusmus, 
the  cell  of  Galileo,  the  dying  l>ed  of  I'ascal,  the  scaifold 
of  Sidney — Sidney  who,  I  wonder?" 

"Has  it  taken  you  that  way,  Ainit  Bell?" 

"And  France,  the  saddest  example  of  a  nation  with- 
out a  God,  and  succeeding  generations  will  only  add 
a  new  lustre  to  our  i)resent  resplendent  glory,  l)ound 
together  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  goodwill;  indei)end- 
ent,  yet  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  Omiii|H)tence. 
and  it  was  fraught  with  vital  interest  to  every  thinking 
man " 

"Spare  me.  Aunt  Bell — it's  like  Coney  Island,  with 
all  those  carrousels  going  around  and  five  bands  play- 
ing at  once!" 

"But  his  peroration!  I  can't  pretend  to  give  you 
any  idea  of  its  beauties " 

"Don't!" 
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t  impressive  laiif;uage  i 
tlie  Rocky  Mountains  one  day  anil  \>uwmg  ms  mi 
uiH)n  a  solid  rock,  he  saw  a  teni|Hst  fjatlierin)?  in  tiie 
valley  far  below.  So  he  watehcs  the  storm— in  his  own 
language,  of  course — while  all  apouiid  him  is  sunshine. 
And  such  should  be  our  aim  in  life,  <o  plant  our  feet 
on  the  solid  rock  of— how  provoking!  -'  can't  remem- 
ber what  the  rock  was— anyway,  we  are  to  bid  those 
in  the  valley  below  to  ceB.se  their  bickerings  and  come 
up  to  the  rock— I  think  it  was  Intellectual  Grcatnc.  .— 
Nol—lIn.selfishness— that's  it.  And  the  title  of  the 
paper  was  a  sermcjn  in  it.self— 'The  Temporal  Advan- 
tage of  the  Individual  No  Norm  of  Morality.'  Isn't 
that  a  beautiful  thought  in  itself?  Nancy,  that  chap 
will  waste  him.self  until  he  has  a  city  parish." 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  time  In-forc  Aunt  liell 
asked,  as  one  having  returned  to  ba.ser  matters: 

"  I  wonder  if  the  jacket  of  my  gray  suit  came  back 
from  that  clumsy  tailor.  I  forgot  to  ask  Ellen  if  an 
express  package  came." 

And  Nancy,  whose  look  was  bent  far  into  the  dusk, 
answered : 

"Oh,  I  wonder  if  he  will  come  back!" 
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CIIAITER  I 

The  Perveiihe  UEnwioun  of  an  Old  Man 
AND  A  YoLNo  Man 

When  old  Allan  Delcher  slept  with  his  fathers- - 
ieing  so  found  in  the  big  chair,  with  the  worn,  leather- 
bound  Bible  open  in  his  lap— the  revived  but  still  tender 
faith  of  Aunt  Bell  Hardwick  was  bitten  as  by  frost. 
And  this  though  the  Uibic  had  lain  open  at  that  psalm 
in  which  David  is  said  to  describe  the  corruption  of  a 
natural  man— a  psalm  Iwginning,  "The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,  'The.>!  is  no  God.'" 

For  it  straightway  appeared  that  the  dead  man  had 
in  life  done  a  perverse  and  inexplicable  thing,  to  the 
bitter  amazement  of  those  who  had  learned  to  trust 
him.  On  the  day  after  he  sent  a  blasphemous  grandson 
from  his  door  he  Imd  called  for  Squire  t  umpston, 
announcing  to  the  famil;  his  intention  to  make  an  en- 
tirely new  will— a  thing  for  which  thet«  seemed  to  be  a 
certain  s.-ul  necessity. 

When  he  onid  no  longer  I>e  reproached  it  transpired 
that  he  had  left  "to  Allan  Delcher  Linford,  .son  of  one 
Clayton  I.inford,"  a  l)eggarly  pittance  of  five  thousand 
dollars;  and  "to  my  l)eloved  grand.son,  Bemal  IJnford, 
I  give,  devise  and  l)e<jueat';i  the  residue  of  my  estate, 
both  real  and  personal." 
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Though  tlip  hiisl>aiiil  of  lier  umv  won-  |iublic'ly  a 
looknf  failh  iiniiiipuirfil,  and  was  thrn'l>v  an  cxainplc 
to  hop,  Aunt  Uell  (U'chin-il  hcrwlf  to  !«•  onit-  more  on 
the  verge  of  lielicving  that  tlic  |ir<K)fs  of  an  ovrrsering 
Providence,  all-wise  aixl  all-loving,  wen-  l>y  no  means 
overwhelming;  that  they  were,  indeed,  of  so  frail  a 
validity  that  she  could  not  womlcr  at  iMHiple  falling 
away  from  the  Chnrcli.  It  wiu  a  trying  lime  for  Aunt 
Bell.  She  felt  that  her  n-tnm  to  the  shadow  of  the 
cross  was  not  l)eing  made  enough  of  l>y  the  One  alxive. 
After  years  of  nuniing  after  strange  go<ls,  the  Kpiscopal 
service  as  administered  by  Allan  had  prevaile<l  over  her 
seasoned  skepticism:  through  its  fascinating  leaven  of 
romance — with  faint  and,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  wholly 
reverent  hints  of  physical  culture — the  spirit  may  lie 
said  to  have  blandished  her.  And  now  this  turpitude 
in  a  man  of  God  came  to  disturb  the  first  tender  root- 
lings  of  her  new  faith. 

The  husband  of  her  niece  had  loyally  endeavonreil 
to  dissuade  her  from  this  too  human  reaction. 

"God  has  chosen  to  try  me  for  a  purpose,  Aimt  Bell," 
he  .said  very  simply.  "I  ought  to  lie  proud  of  it — 
eager  for  any  test — and  I  am.  Tnie,  in  tlie.se  last  years 
I  had  looked  upon  grandfather's  fortune  as  mine — 
not  only  by  implied  promise,  but  by  all  standanls  of 
right — even  of  integrity.  For  surely  a  man  could  not 
more  nearly  forfeit  hi.s  own  rights,  in  every  moral  as|)ect, 
thon  poor  Hernal  lia.s — though  I  meant  always  to  .stand 
by  him.  S<i  you  .see,  I  must  ponclude  that  God  means 
to  distinguish  me  by  a  test.  He  may  even  subject  me 
to  others;  but  I  shall  not  wince.  I  shall  welcome  His 
trials.     He  turned  upon  her  the  face  of  simple  faith." 
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"Did  you  spoak  to  tlmt  liiHwr  nl)oiit  tlio  iH,,<.,il,i|ity 
of  a  rontrst— of  pnninp  iinM'niiil  iniiidy" 
"I  did,  Init  lie-  SHW  no  <-liamc  wliatcvcr." 
Aunt  Hell  luTi-u|«)ii  sum'yol  lirr  l«-iiutifullv  dimpird 
knuckles  minutely',  uitli  an  affeclionale  prid<^a  pride 
not  uniTitieal,  yet  wliol      convinceil. 
_  "Of  course,"  ud.led  Allan  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
'tlier<-'s  no  senw  in  believing  that  every  hit  of  one'.s 
luinl  luck  is  '.Mit  l.y  (;,«|  („  test  one.     One  must  in  all 
reverem'f'  ta..    every  precaution  to  prove  that   the  di.s- 
a-ster  is  not  humanly  remediable.     And  this,  I  may  .say, 
!  have  done  with  thoroughness— with  „reat  tliorouith- 
ne.s,s." 

"Hernal  may  lie  dead,"-  KRested  Aunt  Bell,  Imghten- 
"iK  now  from  an  imparti  admiring  of  the  toes  of  her 
.small,  plump  slip[wr.s. 

"(iod  forbid  that  he  .should  l)e  cut  off  in  his  un- 
l)elie.'-but  then,  (iixl's  will  Im-  dim  If  that  Ik> 
true,  of  course,  the  matter  is  differint.  'leantime  we 
are  advertising." 

"I  wish  I  had  your  su)H-rl)  faith,  Allan.  I  wi.sh 
Nancy  had  it.     .     .     ." 

Her  niece'.s  husbami  tume<l  his  hcml  and  .shoulders 
until  she  had  the  thntwiiiarters  view  of  his  face. 

"I  have  faith.  Aunt  Hell.  (i(Ml  knows  my  unworthi- 
ness,  even  as  you  know  it  and  I  know  it— but  I  have 
faith!" 

The  golden  s|)ecks  in  his  ha/x-l  eves  blazed  with 
humility,  and  a  flush  of  the  .same  virtue  mantlwl  his 
pj'rfect   brow. 

Such  news  of  Hernal  IJnford  a.s  had  come  back  to 
Edom,  though  meagre  and  fragmentary,  was  of  a  char- 
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ucter  to  confirm  tlie  worst  fears  of  tliose  who  loved  him. 
The  first  rejxjrt  eaine  within  ii  year  after  his  going,  and 
caused  a  siiaking  of  many  heads. 

An  estimable  farmer,  one  Caleb  Webster,  living  on 
the  outskirts  of  Edom,  had,  in  a  blameless  spirit  of 
adventure,  toured  the  Far  West,  at  excursion  rates 
said  to  be  astounding  for  cheapness.  He  liad  met  the 
unfortimate  young  man  in  one  of  the  newer  mining 
towns  along  his  exciting  route. 

"  He  was  kind  of  nursin'  a  feller  that  had  the  con- 
sumption," ran  the  gossip  of  Mr.  Webster,  "some  one 
he'd  fell  in  with  out  in  them  parts,  that  had  gone  there 
to  git  cured.  But,  High  Mighty!  the  way  them  two 
tarried  on  at  all  hours  wasn't  goin'  to  cure  no  one  of 
nothin'I  Specially  gamblin',  which  was  done  right  in 
public,  you  might  say,  though  the  sharpers  never 
skinned  me  none,  I'll  say  that!  But  these  two  was  at  it 
every  niglit,  and  finally  they  done  just  like  I  told  the 
young  fools  tliey'd  do — they  lost  all  they  had.  They 
come  into  the  Commercial  Ilouse  one  night  where  I  was 
settin'  lookin'  over  a  time-table,  Ixitli  seemin'  down  in 
tlie  mouth.  And  all  to  once  this  sick  young  man — Mr. 
Hoover,  his  name  was  -bust  out  cryin' — him  Iwiii' 
weak  or  meblx;  in  li(|iior  or  somethin'. 

'"Every  cent  lost!'  he  says,  the  tears  runnin'  down 
those  yellow,  sunk  cheeks  of  his.  But  Bernal  seems  to 
git  oliip|)er  again  when  he  sees  how  Mr.  Hoover  is  takin' 
it,  so  he  says,  'Haven't  you  got  a  cent  left,  Hoover? 
Haven't  yon  got  anytliin'  at  all  left?  Just  think,'  he 
says,  'what  1  stood  to  win  on  that  last  turn,  if  it'd  come 
my  way — at  four  to  one,'  he  says,  or  somethin'  like 
that;  them  gauiblin'  terms  is  too  nuich  for  me.  'Hain't 
you  got  notiiin'  at  all  left  ? '  he  says. 
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"Then  fliis  Hoover— still  cryin',  mind  you— he  says, 
'Not  a  cent  in  tlie  world  except  forty  dollars  in  my  trunk 
upstairs  that  1  saved  out  to  bury  me  with— and  they 
won't  send  me  another  cent,'  lie  says,  'because  I  tried 
'em.' 

"It  sounded  awful  to  hear  him  talkin'  like  that  about 
his  own  buryin',  but  it  didn't  jjhase  Bernal  none. 

Forty  dollars ! '  he  says,  kind  of  sniffy  like.  '  Why, 
man,  what  could  you  do  for  forty  dollars?  Don't  you 
know  such  things  are  very  outrageous  in  price  here? 
Forty  dollar.i~v,\iy, '  he  says,  '  the  very  Xwsi  you  could 
do  would  be  one  of  the.se  plain  pine  things  with  black 
cloth  tacked  on  to  it,  and  pewter  triinmin's  if  anij,'  he 
says.     '  Think  of  pewter  tritnniin's ! ' 

"'Say,'  he  says,  when  Hoover  begun  to  look  up  at 
him,  'you  run  and  dig  up  your  old  forty  and  I'll  go  back 
right  now  and  win  you  out  a  full  .satin-lined,  silver- 
trimmed  one,  polished  mahogany  and  gold  name-plate, 
and  there'll  be  enough  for  a  clock  of  immortelles  with  the 
hands  stopped  at  just  the  hour  it  happens,'  he  says. 
'And  you  want  to  hurry,'  he  says,  'it  ought  to  be  done 
right  away— with  that  cough  of' yours.' 

"Me?  Gosh,  I  felt  awful— I  wanted  to  drop  right 
through  the  floor,  but  this  Hixner,  he  says  all  at  once, 
still  snufflin',  mind  you:  'Say,  that's  all  right,'  he  says. 
'If  I'm  goin'  to  do  it  at  all,  I  ought  to  do  it  right  forthe 
credit  of  my  folks.  I  ought  to  give  this  town  a  flash  of 
the  right  thii;g,'  \w  says. 

"Then  he  goes  up.stairs,  leaning  on  the  balusters,  and 
gets  his  four  ten-dollar  bills  that  had  been  folded  away 
all  neat  at  the  bottom  of  his  tnmk,  and  before  I  coulil 
think  of  anythin'  wholesome  to  sa) — I  was  that  scan- 
dalised—they was  goin'  off  across  the  street   to  the 
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Horseshoe  Gamin'  Parlour,  this  feller  Hoover  seerain' 
very  sanguine  and  asking  Uernal  whether  he  was  sure 
they  was  a  party  in  town  could  do  it  up  right  after  they'd 
went  and  won  the  money  for  it. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  jest  set  there  thinkin'  how  this  boy  Ber- 
nal  Liiiford  was  brought  up  for  a  preacher,  and  '  Jest 
look  at  him  now!'  I  says  to  myself— and  I  guess  it  was 
mebbe  an  hour  later  I  seen  'em  comin'  out  of  the 
swingin'  blinds  in  the  door  of  this  place,  and  a  laffin' 
fit  to  kill  themselves.  'High  Mighty!  they  done  it!'  I 
says,  watchin'  'era  lafT  and  slap  each  other  on  the  back 
till  Hoover  had  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  street  to 
cough.  Well,  they  come  into  the  Commercial  office 
where  I  am  and  I  says,  'Well,  boys,  how  much  did  you 
fellers  win?'  and  Hoover  says,  'Noi  a  cent!  We  lost 
our  roll,'  he  says.  'It's  the  blamedest  funniest  thing  I 
ever  heard  of,'  he  says,  just  like  that,  laffin'  again  fit  to 
choke. 

'"/  don't  see  anythin'  to  laflf  at,'  I  says.  'How  you 
goin'  to  Hve?' 

'"How's  he  goin'  to  die?'  says  Bemal,  'without  a 
cent  to  do  it  on  ? ' 

'"That's  the  funny  part  of  it,'  says  Hoover.  'IJn- 
ford  thought  of  it  first.  How  can  I  die  now?  It 
wouldn't  be  squai'e,'  he  .says — 'me  without  a  cent!' 

"Then  they  both  began  to  laugh— but  me,  I  couldn't 
see  nothin'  funny  about  it. 

"Wal,  I  left  early  next  mornin',  not  wantin'  to  have 
to  refuse  'em  a  loan." 


CHAPTER   II 

How  A  Brotuer  was  Different 

In  contrast  with  this  regrettable  perfonnance  of  Ber- 
nal's,  which,  alas!  bore  internal  evidence  of  being  a 
type  of  many,  was  the  flawless  career  of  Allan,  the  duti- 
ful and  earnest.  Not  only  did  he  complete  his  course 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  with  great  honour, 
but  he  was  ordained  into  the  Episcopal  ministry  under 
circumstances  entirely  auspicious.  Aunt  Bell  con- 
fided to  Nancy  that  his  superior  presence  quite  dwarfed 
the  bishop  who  ordained  him. 

His  ordination  sermon,  moreover,  which  his  grand- 
father had  been  persuaded  into  journeying  to  hear,  was 
held  by  many  to  be  a  triumph  of  pulpit  oratory  no  less 
than  an  able  yet  not  unpoetic  handling  of  his  text 
which  was  from  John-"  The  Truth  shall  make  you 
free." 

Truth,  he  declared,  was  the  crowning  glory  in 
the  duulem  of  man's  attributes,  and  a  subject  fraught 
with  vital  intere.st  to  every  thinking  man.  'I'he  essen- 
tial nature  of  man  being  gregarious,  how  important  that 

the  leader  of  men  should  hold  Truth  to  be  likeadiamond, 
made  only  the  brighter  by  friction.  The  world  is  and 
ever  has  been  illiberal.  Witness  the  lonely  lamp  of 
Erasmus,  the  cell  of  (Jalileo,  the  dying  bed  of  Pascal, 
the  scaffold  of  Sidney-all  fighters  for  truth  against  the 
masses  who  cannot  think  for  themselves. 
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Trutii  was,  indeed,  a  potent  factor  in  civilisation.  If 
only  all  truth-l(jvers  could  feel  lH)iind  to};etlier  liy  the 
sacit'd  ties  of  fraternal  };ood-vvill,  independent  yet 
acknowledgiii),'  the  sovereignty  of  ()nini|Jotence,  suc- 
ceeding ages  could  but  add  a  new  lustre  to  their  present 
resplen<lent  glory. 

Truth,  triuuii)hant  out  of  oppression,  is  a  tear  falling 
on  the  world's  cold  cheek  to  make  it  hum  forever.  Why 
fear  the  revelation  of  truth?  Greece  had  her  Athens 
and  her  Corinth,  but  where  is  Greece  to-day?  Rome, 
too,  Im])erial  Rome,  with  all  her  pomp  and  polish! 
They  were,  but  they  are  not — for  want  of  Truth.  But 
might  not  we  ho|)e  for;  a  land  where  Truth  would  reign 
—from  the  .\tlantic  to  the  Pacific,  fn>m  the  lakes  of  the 
frozen  North  to  the  ever-tepid  waters  of  the  sunny 
South  ? 

Truth  is  the  grand  motor-power  which,  like  a  giant 
engine,  has  rolled  the  car  of  civilisation  out  from  the 
maze  of  antirpiity  where  it  now  waits  to  be  freighted 
with  the  precious  fruits  of  living  genius. 

The  young  man's  final  flight  was  observed  by  Aunt 
Bell  to  impress  visibly  even  the  bishop— a  personage 
whom  she  had  begun  to  sus])ect  was  tiie  least  bit  cynical, 
perhaps  from  having  listened  to  many  first  sermons. 

"Standing  one  day,"  it  began,  "near  the  summit  of 
one  of  the  grand  old  Rocky  Mountains  tliat  in  primeval 
ages  was  elevated  from  ocean's  depths  and  now  towers 
its  snow-cap])ed  peak  hcavenwarcl  toucliing  the  azure 
blue,  I  witnes.se(l  a  .scene  which,  for  beauty  of  illustration 
of  the  thought  in  hand,  tlie  world  cannot  surpass. 
Placing  my  feet  upon  a  solid  rock,  I  saw,  far  down  in 
the  valley  below,  the  tempest  gathering.  Soon  the  low- 
muttered  thunder  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  gave 
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token  of  increasing  turbulence  with  Nature's  elements. 
'I'll  us  tiie  storm  raged  far  below  while  all  around  mc 
and  alxjve  glittered  the  pure  sutilight  of  heaven,  where 
I  mingled  in  the  blue  serene;  until  at  last  the  thought 
eame  eleetrie-like,  as  haif-divine,  here  is  exemplified 
in  Nature's  own  impressive  language  the  simple 
grandeurs  of  Truth.  While  we  are  in  the  valley  below, 
we  have  ebullitions  of  discontent  and  murmurings  of 
strife;  but  as  we  near  the  summit  of  Truth  our  thought 
becomes  elevated.  Then  placing  our  feet  on  the 
solid  I{ock  of  Ages,  we  call  to  those  in  the  valley 
below  to  cease  their  bickerings  and  come  up 
higher. 

"Truth!  Oh,  of  all  the  flowers  that  swing  their 
golden  cen.sers  in  the  parterre  of  the  human  heart,  none 
so  rich,  .so  rare,  as  this  one  flower  of  Truth.  Other 
flowers  there  may  be  that  yield  as  rich  perfume,  but 
they  must  lie  crushed  in  order  that  their  fragrance 
become  perceptible.  Hut  the  .soul  of  this  flower  courses 
Its  way  down  the  gartlen  walk,  out  through  the  deep, 
dark  dell,  over  the  Ijurning  plain,  up  the  mountain-side, 
up  and  ever  UP  it  ri.ses  into  the  beautiful  blue;  all  along 
the  cloudy  corridors  of  the  day,  vp  along  the  misty 
pathway  to  the  skies,  till  it  touches  the  Ix-autiful  shore 
and  mingles  with  the  breath  of  angels!" 

Yet  a  perverse  old  man  hiil  sat  stonily  under  this  ser- 
mon—had, even  after  so  elfective  a  baptism,  neglected 
to  undo  that  which  he  should  never  have  <lone.  More- 
over, even  on  the  day  of  this  notable  sermon,  he  was 
known  to  have  referred  to  the  young  man,  viiiiin  the 
hearing  of  a  di.screet  housekeeper,  as  "the  .son  of  his 
father"— which  was  an  invidious  circumlocution, 
amounting  almost  to  an  epithet.     And  he  had  most 
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weakly  continue.l  to  prit-ve  for  tlie  waywart!  lost  son  of 
his  tlaughter-the  godless  l)oy  whom  he  lm.1  driven 

from  his  door. 

Not  even  the  other  hit  of  news  tliat  came  a  little  later 
had  sulfiee.1  to  make  him  repair  his  injiistiee;  and  this, 
though  the  report  eame  l.y  the  Reverend  Arthur  1  elham 
GrWley,  ineumbeiit  of  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  at  Eilom, 
who  could  pri'ach  sermons  the  olu  man  liked. 

Mr  Gridley,  returning  from  a  certain  gathering  of 
the  brethren  at  Denver,  had  brought  this  news:  That 
Bernal  Linford  had  been  last  seen  walking  south  from 
Denver,  like  a  common  tramp,  in  the  company  of  a 
poor  half-witted  creature  who  ha.l  aniused  some  local 
excitement  by  .leclaring  himself  to  be  the  son  of  God, 
speaking  familiarly  of  the  Deity  as  "  Father.' 

As  this  impious  person  had  been  of  a  very  simple 
mind  and  behaved  inolfensively,  rather  shrinking  from 
publicity  than  courting  it,  he  ha.l  at  first  attracted  little 
attention.     It  api^-ared,  however,  tl.u*  he  had  prt-sen tly 
begun  an  absunl  pn-tence  of  healing  the  sick  and  the 
lame;   and,  like  all  charlatans,  he  .so  cunningly  workc^ 
upon  the  imaginations  of  his  dui^-s  that  a  remarkable 
number  of  tlier-  telieved  that  they  actually  had  been 
healed  by  him.     In  fact,  the  nui.sance  of  his  operatioius 
had  grown  to  an  extent  so  alarming  that  thousands  of 
people  stood  in  line  from  early  morning  until  dusk 
awaiting  their  turn  to  be  blesse<l  and  "healed     by  the 
impostor.    Just  as  several  of  the  clergy,  said  Mr.  Grid- 
ley,  were  on  the  point  of  denouncing  this  creature  as 
anti-Christ  and  thus  exp'o.ling  his  pretensions ;  and  when 
the  city  authorities,  indeed,  appealed  to  by  the  local 
physicians,  were  on  the  point  of  suppressing  him  for 
disorderly  conduct,  and  a  mem  ce  to  the  public  health, 
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since  lie  was  onfoiiragiiij;  tlic  j)ooplc  to  forsake  their 
family  physicians;  and  just  as  the  news  came  fliat  a 
lung  train-load  of  the  variously  sulferinjr  was  on  its  way 
from  Omaha,  the  wretciicd  impostor  had  iiimself  solved 
the  difficulty  Uy  quietly  disai)pearlnj,'.  As  he  had 
refused  to  take  money  from  the  thousands  of  his  dupes 
who  had  pressed  it  uih)ii  him  in  their  ftuicied  relief  from 
pain,  it  was  known  that  he  could  not  be  far  off,  and 
some  curiosity  was  at  first  felt  as  to  his  wlierealxjuts — 
particularly  by  those  su|K'rstitious  ones  wlio  continued 
to  believe  be  had  healed  th-m  of  their  infirmities,  not  a 
few  of  whom,  it  apj)cared,  were  ilis|H)sed  to  cretlit  his 
blaspliemous  claim  to  have  been  sent  by  (iod. 

According  to  the  lookout  thus  kept  for  this  [)erson,  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  been  seen  to  pass  on  f(K)t 
through  towns  lying  south  of  Denver,  tneardy  ilresscd 
and  accompanied  l»y  a  yoimg  man  named  I.inford. 
To  all  inrjuiries  he  answered  that  he  was  on  his  way  to 
fast  in  the  desert  as  his  "Father"  had  connnanded. 
His  companion  was  even  less  communicative,  saying 
somewhat  irritably  that  his  goings  and  comings  were 
nobody's  business  but  his  own. 

Some  six  months  later  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate 
person  were  found  in  a  wild  pKice  far  to  the  south,  with 
his  Bible  and  his  blanket.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had 
starved.  Of  Linford  no  further  trace  had  been  dis- 
covered. 

The  most  absurd  tales  were  now  told,  said  Mr. 
Gridley,  of  the  miracles  of  healing  wrought  by  this 
person— told,  moreover,  by  persons  of  intelligence 
whom  in  ordinary  matters  one  would  not  hesitate  to 
tru.st.  There  had  even  been  a  story  .started,  which  was 
widely  believed,  that  he  had  raised  the  dead;  moreover, 
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many  of  those  wlio  hud  Wen  dohidcd  into  Jielieving 
theinselvi-s  lii'aled,  looked  forward  conHdently  to  his 
own  resurrection. 

Mr.  Griiliey  ventured  the  opinion  that  we  should  \ie 
thankful  to  the  daily  press  which  now  disseminates  the 
news  of  such  things  promptly,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
travel  slowly  hy  word  of  mouth,  as  it  did  in  less  advanced 
times— a  process  in  whicli  a  little  truth  becomes  very 
shortly  a  mighty  untruth.  Even  between  Denver  and 
Omah"  he  had  obser\ed  that  the  wonder-tales  of  this 
person  grew  apace,  thus  proving  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
human  mind  as  a  rei^rter  of  fact.  Without  the  check 
of  an  unemotional  daily  press  Mr.  C.ridley  suspected 
that  the  poor  creature's  i)erforinances  would  have  been 
•nagnified  by  credulous  gossip  until  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion— a  thing  especially  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  day  when  the  i)eople  were  crazed  for  any 
new  thing— as  Paul  found  them  in  Athens. 

Mr.  Gridley  mentioned  further  that  the  person  had 
suffered  from  what  the  alienists  called  "morbid  delu- 
sions of  grandeur"— believing,  indeed,  that  but  One 
othei-  in  the  universe  was  greater  than  himself;  that  he 
would  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  Power  to  judge  all  the 
world.  His  most  puerile  pretension,  however,  was  that 
he  meant  to  live,  even  if  the  work  retiuired  a  thousand 
years,  until  such  time  as  he  could  save  all  persons  into 
heaven,  so  that  hell  need  have  no  occupants. 

But  this  distressing  tale  did  not  move  old  Allan  Del- 
cher  to  reconsider  his  perverse  decision,  though  there 
had  been  ample  time  for  reparation.  Placidly  he 
dropped  off  one  day,  a  little  while  after  he  had  cautioned 
Clytie  to  keep  the  house  ready  for  Bernal's  commg; 
and  to  have  always  on  hand  one  of  those  fig  layer-cakes 
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of  which  he  was  so  fond,  sin"-  as  likfly  as  not  hf  would 
ask  for  this  tlit-  first  tiling,  just  as  lie  used  to  <lo.  It 
must  seem  homelike  to  him  when  he  did  eome. 

Having  betrayed  the  trust  reixised  in  him  hy  an 
unsuspecting  grandson,  it  seemed  fitting  that  he  should 
fall  asleep  over  that  very  |)sahn  wherein  David  descrik-th 
the  corruption  of  the  natural  man. 
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ClIAPTEU  III 

How  Edom  was  Favoured  of  God  and  Mammon 

In  the  years  gone,  the  villu>?e  of  PMoin  huil  maturc-d, 
even  as  little  lx))-.s  wax  to  mimliooil.  Time  was  when 
all  but  two  trains  <hiily  si)e«l  by  it  so  fast  that  from 
their  windows  its  nai  le  over  the  station  <liK>r  was  nanght 
but  a  blur.  Now  all  kiu*  changed.  Many  trains 
stopped,  and  ()eople  of  the  eity  mien  descendeil  from  or 
entered  smart  traps,  yellow  depot-wagons  or  imniaeu- 
late  vietorias,  drawn  by  short-tailed,  sophisticated  steeds 
managed  bv  liveried  persons  whose  seraptd  faces  wore 
at  cmee  impassive  and  alert. 

In  it^  outlying  parts,  mon-over,  .stately  villas  now 
stood  in  the  mi<l.st  of  grounds  heilged,  levelled,  sprayed, 
shaven,  trimmed  and  garni.shed— grounds  cherished 
sacredly  with  a  reverence  like  unto  that  once  accorded 
the  Front  Room  in  this  same  village.  Edom,  indeed, 
had  outgrown  its  villagehood  as  a  country  l)oy  in  the 
city  will  often  outgrow  his  home  ways.  That  is,  it 
was  still  a  village  in  its  inmost  heart;  but  outwardly, 
at  its  edges,  the  distinctions  and  graces  of  urban  world- 
liness  had  come  upon  it. 

All  this  from  the  happy  circumstance  that  Edom  lay 
in  a  dale  of  beauty  not  too  far  from  the  blessed  centre  of 
things  requisite.  First,  one  by  one,  then  by  families, 
then  by  groups  of  families,  then  by  cliques,  the  inva.lers 
had  come  to  promote  Edom's  importance;  one  being 
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l)W)ii>?ht  \,y  tlif  KrHiioiis  fulling  of  il.s  liltk-  liills;  one  hy 
Its  iiarn)w  vull<>.s  wlii-iv  tlit-  (jiiiik  liltlt-  wiitcrs  come 
(lottii;  one  \,y  tlic  rlciiriifss  .  its  iiir;  uml  one  h_v  tlie 
eheupniss  with  which  .simple  oiii  furm.s  niij;ht  Iw 
Ix.iiKilt  iiikI  cvnvertcil  into  the  most  eity-likuof  foiintry 

holllr 

Tuc  ol.l  stock  of  Kdoiii  hml  early  learnci!  not  to  part 
Willi  any  niussive  claw-foole,l  sidclKianl  with  ^r|u.s.s 
kiiolis,  or  any  mahogany  foiir-|iostcr,  or  tall  I'lock,  or 
hijrJi-lK.y,  except  after  feiKiiiiiR  a  .listresscd  r<'liictance. 
It  ha.l  learned  alw.  to  hid.  its  consternation  at  llie 
prices  which  this  liehaviour  Hoiikl  eventually  induce 
the  newwmiers  to  pay  for  such  junk.  Imleed,  it  learned 
very  .s.«)n  to  lie  a  .shrewd  valuer  of  okl  maho^fan  . 
[X  ttt(M-,  and  china;  even  to  siis|Hct  that  the  l.uyers  mijiht 
peririve  lieaiities  in  it  that  jii.stilied  the  prices  they  paid. 
Old  Kdom,  too,  liis  its  own  opiiiicni  of  the  relative 
joys  of  niiuster  and  servant,  tlie  latter  bcinj;  always 
deFxiuair,  their  employers  stiff,  formal  and  concerned. 
It  winceives  that  the  employers,  indeed,  have  hut  one 
pleasure:  to  .stand  beholding  with  an.xious  solemnity— 
quite  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  a  religious  rite— 
the  serious-vi.saged  men  who  daily  l)arl)er  the  lawns 
and  hedges.  It  is  suspecte.1  by  old  Edomites  that  the 
menials,  finding  them.selves  watched  at  this  delicate 
task,  strive  to  copy  in  face  and  demeanour  the  solemnity 
of  the  observing  employer— clipping  the  box  hedge  one 
more  fraction  of  an  inch  with  the  wariest  caution- 
maintaining  outwardly,  in  short,  a  most  reverent  seri- 
ousness which  in  their  secret  hearts  they  do  not  feel. 

Let  this  bt^  .so  or  not.  Tlie  point  is  that  Edom  had 
gone  beyond  its  three  churches  of  Ci-'  '  Wesley  and 
Luther— to  say  nothing  of  one  poor  1.    >■.       me  structure 
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will,  a  rr..s,s  ut  tl.r  iH-uk.  wli.T.-  u  ImM.lf.il  "f  iH-mRlito;! 
Hornanists  l.a.l  !....«  Intn  known  to  p.Tfonn  tlu-ir 
i,l„latn.ns  rit.-s.  Now,  in.lc.l.  as  iH.an.e  a  .sinarl.n.- 
villair.-.  llur.-  was  a  iK-rf.-.t  little-  Kjasi-upal  .Inml.  of 
n-.lst<.n.-,  staincl  ^lass  an.l  iMiintr.!  shn.Kl.-s,  witl.  a 
,n»..a.lan.  .Iriwway  U-a.linK  n.wl.T  its  .Imnty  /««•/<- 
.-.^hrrc,  an.l  at  tl.r  l.a.s«>  of  wl.os..  ..trrn  llttl.'  Iow.t  an 
..am-r  ivy  aln-a,ly  aspir.-.!;  a  toy-lik.-.  yrt  suw-stiv.-ly 
i,n|«.sinK  .-.lifi.-.-.  .,nito  in  tlu-  n.ann.-r  of  smart  snlmrlmn 
ch'in-lu-s-a  inanM.T  that  f<.r  want  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge one  niiRlit  call  confectioner's  p.tl.ic. 

It  was  here,  in  his  ol.l  home,  that  the  Heverc-.i.l  Allan 
Delcher  Litiforil  foinal  his  lir*t  pastorate.  Here  from 
the  "ery  U-Kinninf;  he  ren<ler.-<l  appart-nt  those  K'fts 
that  wen'  to  make  him  a  (Kiwer  ainonj;  men.  It  was 
with  a  loftv  l.nt  tr.MnhlinK  ho,K-  that  the  ;...».«  novu-e 
iM-aan  his  first  service  that  .lune  morning,  before  a  n.n- 
creK-tion  known  to  Ik-  hy|H-rcritical,  ,...n|H,.se.l  as  it 
wa.s  ,.f  sea-soned  city  c.mununicants,  hanlennl  listeners 
un.l  watchers,  who  wonl.l  appraise  his  vestments,  voice, 
manner,  apiH-arance,  ami  sermon,  in  the  light  of  a  ni« 

exm'ricnce.  i    »  „ 

Yet  his  success  was  instant,  lie  knew  it  long  before 
the  servic-e  en.leil-felt  it  infallibly  all  at  om-e  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon  on  Faith.  From  the  reading  of 
his  text  "For  G(«i  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
oiilv  begotten  Son,  that  who.scH-ver  believed  themn 
miuht  not  Frish,  but  have  everlasting  life,'  die  worldly 
people  befort-  him  were  hel.l  as  by  invisible  wirt-s  run- 
ning from  him  to  each  of  them.  He  felt  them  .sway  n. 
ol,edience  to  his  tones;  they  warme.:  with  h.m  and 
cooled  with  him;  aspired  with  him,  fpicstioned,  agreed, 
and  glowe.1  with  him.     They  were  his-one  with  him. 
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Tlifir  f^cH  saw  a  yoiin;;  mari  iit  (lie  .s|ili'iiiliiur  of  lii.t 
early  |»riim',  nf  ii  faiillli.ss,  IhK  truly  niasciiliiii'  U^aiity, 
ilflicatc  yet  iiiaiifiilly  rii){>,'C(l,  si|iian'-<'liinrii-il,  ilraijjlit- 
iiioiithol,  with  lawny  liair  aii<l  liii/«l  cvi's  riill  of 
KlittcriiiK  Kolilcii  |>oiiit.s  wlim  Ills  i'l(H|iifn(r  inoiiiili-il; 
dcar-.skitincil,  lirilliaiit,  warm-voici'd.vft  always  siiiiplc, 
•lircct,  I'ariirsl;  a  .ston-lioiisc  of  jkiwit,  yet  oniatf;  u 
sourcv  of  rcfri'sliiiu'iit  Ixitli  physical  anil  spiritual  to 
all   within   the   ficlil  of  his  inaf^'iK'lisni. 

So  agrt-i-il  those  who  listened  to  that  first  sermon  on 
Faith,  in  wliieh  that  virtue  was  saiil  Ih'  like  the 
iliaiiionil,  MHiile  only  the  lirijfhler  hy  friction.  Motion- 
less his  listeners  sat  while  he  likeneil  Faith  to  the  >,'iant 
engine  that  hits  roMeil  the  car  of  lidipon  out  from  the 
maze  of  antii|nity  into  the  liffht  of  the  present  day, 
wliere  it  now  waits  to  he  fn-iKhted  with  the  pr<'eious 
fruits  of  Iivinj{  (jeriiiis,  then  to  S|)eeil  on  to  that  ho|)ed- 
for^ilih'u  era  when  truth  shall  conii'  forth  as  a  new  and 
hlaziiifr  star  to  lijL;ht  the  spleiiilid  pa;;'antry  of  earth, 
bound  tojjether  in  one  law  of  universal  hrotli  IiimmI, 
inde|)enilent,  yet  aekiiowledjjin),'  the  s4)-ereij,'nty  of 
Onni|)otence. 

Uapt  were  they  when,  with  rare  verhal  felicity  and 
unstuilied  eloi|Uenee,  the  yoiinj,'  man  pieture<l  liinisulf 
standing  U|)on  a  lofty  sunlit  nioiuitain,  while  a  storm 
raged  in  tin-  valley  helow,  calling  passionately  to  those 
far  down  In  the  ebullition  to  come  up  to  him  and  mingle 
in  the  blue  .serene  of  Faith.  Faith  was,  indetsl,  a  tear 
dropped  on  the  world's  coid  cheek  of  Doubt  to  make 
it  burn  forever. 

Even  those  long  since  blanf  to  pulpit  oratory  thrilled 
at  the  simple  k-auty  of  his  |)eroration,  which  ran: 
"Faith  !     Oh,  of  all  the  flowers  that  swing  their  golden 
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censers  in  the  parterre  of  the  human  heart,  none  so 
rich,  so  rare,  as  this  one  flower  of  Faith.  Other  flowers 
there  may  lie  that  yield  as  rich  perfume,  but  they  must 
be  crushed  in  order  that  their  fragrance  become  per- 
ceptible.    But  this  flower " 

In  spite  of  this  triumph,  it  had  taken  him  still  another 
year  to  prevail  over  one  of  his  hearers.  True,  she  had 
met  him  after  that  first  triumphant  onlination  sermon 
w;  her  black  lashes  but  half-veiling  the  admiration 
that  -s'lone  warm  in  the  gray  of  her  eyes;  and  his  low 
assurance,  "Nance,  you  please  me!  Really  you  do!" 
as  his  yellow  eyes  lingered  down  her  rounded  slenderness 
from  summer  bonnet  to  hem  'of  summer  gown,  rippled 
her  face  with  a  colour  she  had  to  laugh  away. 

Yet  she  had  been  obstinate  and  wondering.     There 
hail  to  be  a  year  in  which  she  knew  that  one  she  dreamed 
of  would  come  back;  another  in  which  -she  believed  he 
might;  another  in  which  she  hoped  he  would— and  yet 
another  in  which  she  realised  that  dreams  and  hopes 
alike  were  vain— vain,   though   there  were  times   in 
which  she  seemed  to  feel  again  the  tingling  life  of  that 
last  hand-clasp;  times  when  he  called  to  her;  times 
when  she  had  the  absurd  consciousness  that  his  mind 
pressed  upon  hers.     There  had  been  so  many  years 
and  so  much  wonder— and  no  one  came.     It  had  been 
foolish  indeed.     .\nd  then  came  a  year  of  wondering 
at  the  other.     The  old  wonder  concerning  this  one, 
excited  by  a  certain  fashion  of  rendering  his  head  in 
unison   with   his   shoulders— as   might   the   statue   of 
Perfect  Beauty  turn  upon  its  pedestal— with  its  baser 
residue  of  suspicion,  had  been  happily  allayed  by  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  Allan.     One  must  learn,  it 
seemed,  to  distrust  those  lightning-strokes  of  prejudice 
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that  fcsh  but  once  at  the  firet  contact  between  human 

i'et  in  the  last  year  there  had  come  another  wonder 
that  excited  a  suspicion  whose  troubh-n«-nower  was 
absurdly  out  of  all  true  proportion. 

thin  T""  '"  *''*'  ""^"^  "^  ^"^'"^  things-that  is,  funny 
Doubtless  she  had  told  him  a  few  things  more  or  less 
funny  that  had  seemed  to  move  him  to  doubt  or  per- 
plexity  or  to  mere  seriousness;  but,  indeed,  they  had 
seemed   ess  funny  to  her  after  that.     For  example,  she 
had  told  Aunt  Bell  the  anecdote  of  the  British  lady  of 
title  who  .says  to  her  curate,  conc-erning  a  worthy  rela- 
tive by  marriage  lately  pas.sed  away,  towar.1  whom  she 
ha.s  felt  kindly  despite  his  inferior  .station:  "Of  course 
Icmidn  <  know  him  here-but  we  shall  nu^t  in  heaven." 
Aunt  Bell  had  been  edified  by  this,  remarking  eanie.stlv 
that  such  differences  would  indeed  be  wiped  out  in 
heaven.     Yet  when  Nancy  went  to  Allan  in  a  certain 
bubbling  condition  over  the  anecdote  it.self  and  Aunt 
Bell  s  comment  thereon,  he  made  her  repeat  it  slowly 
after  the  fir.st  hurried  telling,  and  ha,l   laughed   but 
awkwardly  with  her,  rather  as  if  it  were  expectd  of 
him-with  an  eye  vacant  of  all  but  won.ler-like  a 
traveller  not  sure  he  had  done  right  to  take  the  left-hand 
turn  at  the  last  cross-roads. 

Again,  the  bishop  who  ordained  him  had,  in  a  relaxed 
and  social  moment  after  the  ceremony,  related  that 
little  classic  of  Bishop  IVIea.le,  who,  during  the  fight 
over  a  certain  df,se.stablishment  measure,  was  asked 
hy  a  lobbyist  how  he  would  vote.  The  dignified  pre- 
late had  replied  that  he  would  vote  for  the  bill,  for  he 
held  that  every  man  should  have  the  right  to  choose  his 
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own  way  to  heaven.     None  the  less,  he  would  continue 

to  be  certain  that  a  gentleman  would  always  take  the 

Episcopal  way.    To  Nancy  Allan  retold  th.s.  adding. 

■^I  You  know,  rm  going  to  use  it  in  a  .sermon  some 

*''^' Yes-ifs  very  funny,"  she  answered,  a  little  uncer- 

tainly. 

"Funny?" 

"Yes." 

"Do  vou  think  so?"  ,, 

"Of  course-l've  heard  the  bishop  tell  .t  myself- 
and  I  know  he  thinks  it  funny." 
".  Well-then  I'll  u.se  it  as'  a  funny  .story.     Of  course, 
it  is  funny-I  only  thought  "-what  .t  was  he  only 

^^sSSXgs'rwonder  at.  these  we.,  ana 
the  wonder  brought  no  illum.nat.on.  ^h'^  °"  y J^"^^ 
there  were  tin>es  when  they  two  ^-•"^'1  °  ,  ^^'f  ^,7^^; 
worlds,  bereft  of  power  to  communicate;  and  at  the  e 
times  his  superbly  assured  woomg  left  her  shghtly 

**'£  there  were  other  times,  and  difTer.nt-and 
slowly  she  became  used  to  the  idea  of  h.m-persuaded 
S  by  his  own  court  and  by  the  spirited  encomiums 
that  he  evoked  from  Aunt  Bell. 

Aunt  Bell  was  at  that  time  only  half  persuaded  by 
aC  o  re-enter  the  church  of  her  blameless  infancy. 
She  was  still  minded  to  seek  a  little  longer  outs.de  the 
fold  That  rapport  with  the  Universal  Mind  which  she 
had  never  Tased  to  crave.  In  this  process  .he  had 
ktely  discarded  Esoteric  Buddl.i.sm  for  Subhm.na 
Monhions  induced  by  Psychic  Breathing  and  corre^ 
breakfast-food.     For  all  that,  she  felt  competent  to 
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declare  that  Allan  was  the  only  possible  husband  for  her 
niece,  and  her  niece  came  to  siis]H;ct  that  this  might 
be  so. 

When  at  last  she  had  wondered  herself  into  a  state 
of  inward  readiness — a  state  still  governed  by  her  out- 
ward habit  of  resistance,  this  last  was  beaten  down  by 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Tednick,  who  had  l)een  a  school 
friend  as  Clara  Tremaine,  and  was  now  married,  appar- 
ently with  results  not  too  desirable. 

'i^ever,  my  dear,"  ran  the  letter  to  Nancy,  "per- 
mit yourself  to  think  of  marrying  a  man  who  has 
not  a  sense  of  humour.  Do  I  seem  flippant?  Don't 
think  it.  I  am  conveying  to  you  the  inestimable  bene- 
fits of  a  trained  observation.  Humour  .saves  a  man 
from  being  impassible  in  any  mnnlK-r  of  ways — from 
boring  you  to  beating  you.  (Yoii  may  live  to  realise 
that  the  tragedy  of  the  first  is  not  less  j)oignant  than  that 
of  the  .second.)  Whisper,  dear! — All  men  are  c<|«ally 
vain — at  least  in  their  ways  with  a  woman — but  humour 
assuredly  preserves  many  unto  death  fn)m  I'  ;raying 
it  egregiously.  Beware  of  him  if  he  lack  it.  He  has 
power  to  crucify  you  daily,  and  yet  be  in  honest  igno- 
rance of  your  tortures.  D  t  think  I  am  cynical — and 
indeed,  my  own  husband  is  one  of  the  best  and  dearest 
of  souls  in  the  world,  the  hi(j(jest  hcnrt — but  be  sure  you 
marry  no  man  without  humour.  Don't  think  a  man 
has  it  merely  l)ecause  he  tells  funny  stories;  the  humour 
I  mean  is  a  kind  of  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that 
keeps  a  man  from  forgetting  himself.  And  if  he 
hasn't  humour,  don't  think  he  can  make  you  happy, 
even  if  his  vanity  doesn't  show.  He  can't — after  the 
expiration  of  that  brief  period  in  which  the  vanity  of 
each  is  a  holy  joy  to  the  other.     Remember  now  I" 
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Curiously  enough  this  well-intended  homily  had  the 
effect  of  arousing  in  Nancy  an  instant  sense  of  loyalty 
to  Allan.  She  suffere<l  little  flashes  of  resentment  at 
the  thought  that  Clara  Tremaine  should  seem  to  de- 
preciate one  toward  whom  she  felt  herself  turning  with 
a  sudden  defensive  tenderness.  And  this,  though  it 
was  clear  to  the  level  eye  of  reason  that  Clara  must 
have  been  generalising  on  observations  made  far  from 
Edom.  But  her  loyal  spirit  was  not  less  eager  to  resent 
an  affront  because  it  might  seem  to  have  been  aimless. 

And  thereafter,  though  never  ceasing  to  wonder, 
Nancy  was  won.  Her  consent,  at  length,  went  to  him 
in  her  own  volume  of  Brovning,  a  pink  rose  shut  in 
upon  "A  Woman's  Last  Word"— its  petals  bruised 
against  the  verses: 

"What  so  false  as  truth  is, 
False  to  thee? 
Where  the  serpent's  tooth  is, 
Shun  the  tree. 

"Where  the  apple  reddens, 
Never  pry — 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens, 
Eve  and  I. 

"Be  a  god  and  hold  me 
With  a  charm! 
Be  a  man  and  fold  me 
With  thine  arm':" 

That  was  a  moment  of  sweetness,  of  utter  rest,  of 
joyous  peace— fighting  no  longer. 

A  little  while  and  he  was  b'Tore  her,  proud  as  a 
conquerer  may  be — glad  as  a  lover  sliould. 

"I  always  knew  it,  Nance — ^you  had  to  give  in." 
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Then  as  slic  flpoope,]  in  his  arms,  a  mere  fracrant, 
pulsmjif,  glad  submission 

"You  have  always  pleased  me,  Nancy.  I  know  I 
shall  never  regret  my  choice." 

And  Nancy,  scarce  hearing,  wondered  happily  on  his 
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CHAPTER  IV 

The  Winning  of  Drowett 

A  TiiouGliTFUL  Pagan  once  reported  dignity  to  con- 
sist not  in  possessing  honours,  but  in  the  consciousness 
that  we  deser>e  them.     It  is  a  theory  fit  to  console 
multitudes.     l':<l(.m's  young  rector  was  not  only  con- 
soled l>y  it,  he  was  stimulated.    To  his  ardent  nature, 
the  consciousness  of  deserving  honour  was  the  first 
vital  step  toward  gaining  it.     Those  thmgs  that  he 
believe<l    himself  to   deserve   he   fortliwith   subjected 
to  the  magnetic  rays  of  his  desire:  Knowmg  with  the 
inborn  certainty  of  the  successful,  that  they  must  hnally 
yield  to  such  silent,  coercing  influence  and   soon   or 
late  gravitate  towanl  him  in  obciience  to  the  same  law 
that  draws  the  apple  to  the  earth's  lap.     In  this  manner 
ha<l  the  young  man  won  his  prizes  for  oratory;  so  had 
he  won  iiis  wife;  .so  had  he  won  his  first  pastorate;  so 
now  would  he  win  that  prize  he  was  conscious  of  merit- 
in-'  next-a  city  parish-a  rectorate  in  the  chief  sea 
of^his  church  in  America,  where  was  all  wealth  and 
power  as  well  as  the  great  among  men,  to  be  swayed  by 
his  olo,|uence  an.l  brought  at  la.st  to  the  Master  s  feet. 
And  here,  again,  would  his  future  enlarge  to  prospects 
now  but  mi.stily  surmised-prospects  to  be  moved  upon 
anon  with  triumphant  tr«id.     Infinite  aspiration  open- 
ing ever  beyond  itself-this  was  his.     Meantime,  step 
by  step,  with  zealous  care  for  the  accuracy  of  each. 
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with  eyvs  always  aiioad,  Icaviiij;  iiotliitij;  unilont— lie 
was  foa-vor  fusliioiiinj,'  tlic  iin.dli!;  into  « hidi  the 
Spirit  siioiiid  materialise  his  iK'iiefits. 

The  first  step  was  the  wiiininf,'  of  Hrowett— old 
Cvnis  IJrowett,  whose  villa,  in  the  fashion  of  an  Eng- 
lish manor-house,  was  a  feature  of  remark  even  to  the 
Edoni  summer  dwellers— a  villa  whose  wide  grounds 
were  so  swept,  garnished,  trimly  flowered,  hedge- 
bordered  and  shrub-upholstered  that,  to  old  Edom, 
they  were  like  stately  parlours  built  foolishly  out  of 
doors. 

Months  had  the  reetor  of  tiny  St.  Anne's  waited  for 
Browett  to  eonie  to  him,  knowing  that  IJrowett  must 
come  in  the  end.  One  less  instinctively  wise  would 
have  made  the  mistake  of  going  to  Hrowett.  Not  this 
one,  who.se  go<Ml  spirit  warned  him  that  his  ptn'ssanee 
lay  rather  with  groups  of  men  than  with  individuals. 
From  baek  of  the  chancel  railing  he  could  sway  the 
crowd  and  make  it  all  his  own;  whereas,  taking  that 
same  crowd  singly,  and  beycmd  his  .sacerdotal  functions, 
he  might  be  at  the  mercy  of  each  man  comj)osing  it. 
He  knew,  in  short,  that  Cyrus  Hrowett  as  one  of  his 
congregation  on  a  Sabbath  morning  would  be  a  mere 
atom  in  the  plastic  cosmos  below  him;  whereas  Hrowett 
by  him.self,  with  the  granite  hardness  of  his  crag-like 
face,  his  cool  little  green  eyes— unemotional  as  two 
algebraic  x's— would  be  a  matter  fearfully  different. 
Even  his  white  moustache,  clo.se-clipi)ed  as  his  own 
Mges,  and  guarding  a  stiff,  chilled  mouth,  was  a  thing 
grimly  repressed,  telling  that  the  man  was  quite  invuU 
nerable  to  his  own  vanity.  A  human  Browett  would 
have  permitted  that  moustache  to  mitigate  its  sur- 
roundings with  some  flowing  grace.     He  was,  indeed, 
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n(i  adversary  to  meet  alone  in  the  open  field— for  one 
who  could  uiukc  him  in  a  crowd  a  mere  strin}?  of  many 
to  his  harp. 

The  morning  so  long  awaited  <iinie  on  a  second 
Sunday  after  Trinity,  (^yrus  Hniwctt,  in  whosi'  kev\>- 
ing  was  the  very  ark  of  the  money  covenant,  aligliled 
fn>ni  his  coui«'  under  the  porlc-cm-li'irf  of  candied 
Gothic  and  huml.ly  took  scat  in  his  [k-w  like  a  mere 
worshipper  of  Clod. 

Aa  such— a  man  among  men— the  young  rector 
looked  cahnly  down  upon  him,  letting  him  sink  into 
the  crowd-entity  whic'  always  l)ecame  suliject  to  him. 
His  rare,  vibrant  tones— tones  that  somehow  carried 
the  subdued  light  and  warmth  of  stained  glass— rolled 
out  in  moving  volume: 

"The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple:  let  all  the  earth 
keep  silence  before  him." 

Then,  still  as  a  mere  worshipper  of  God,  that  Prince 
of  the  power  of  Mammon  down  in  front  knelt  humbly 
to  say  after  the  young  rector  above  him  that  he  had 
erred  and  .strayed  like  a  lost  sheep,  followed  too  nuich 
the  devices  of  his  own  heart,  leaving  undone  those 
things  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  doing  those  things 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done;  that  there  was  no 
health  in  him;  yet  praying  that  he  might,  thereafter, 
lead  a  godly,  righteous  and  .sober  life  to  the  glory  of 
God's  holy  name.  Even  to  Allan  there  was  .something 
affecting  in  this— a  sort  of  sardonic  absurdity  in 
Browett's  actually  speaking  thus. 

The  kneeling  financier  was  indeed  a  gracious  and 
lovely  spectacle  to  the  young  clergyman,  and  in  his 
next  words,  above  the  still-bended  congregation,  his 
tones  grew  warnly  moist  with  an  unction  that  thrilled 
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his  hearers  as  never  M„n:  MoywgU;  i„,|ee,l,  „p„n 
the  authority  thiit  (i.xl  lialh  };ivefi  to  hi.  ministers,  ,li,i 
he  (ledan-  un.l  pn.nonnee  to  his  |)eo|)k>,  iH'injj  penitent, 
the  absolution  and  remission  of  their  sins.  Wonderfnli 
in  tnitii,  had  it  lieen  if  liis  iiearers  did  not  thrill,  for  the 
minister  himself  was  thrilled  as  never  before.  He, 
Allan  Deloher  Linford,  was  ahsolvinj?  and  remitting 
the  sins  of  a  man  whose  millions  were  counted  hy  tlie 
hundred,  a  god  of  money  and  of  power— who  jet 
cringed  before  him  out  there  like  one  who  feari-d  and 
worshippe<l. 

Nor  did  he  here  make  the  mistake  tliat  nnuiy  another 
would  have  nnule.  Instead  of  preaching  to  Cyrus 
Browett  alone— preaching  at  him— he  preached  as 
usual  to  his  congregation.  If  his  glance  fell,  now  and 
then,  upon  the  face  of  Browett,  he  saw  it  only  through 
the  haze  of  liis  own  fervour— a  patch  of  granite-gray 
holding  two  pricking  ix>ints  of  light.  Not  once  was 
Browett  permitted  to  feel  himself  more  than  one  of  a 
crowd;  not  once  Tras  he  permitted  to  rise  above  his  mere 
atoraship,  nor  feel  that  he  received  more  attention  than 
the  humblest  worshipper  in  arreirs  for  pew-rent.  Yet, 
though  the  young  rector  regarded  Browett  as  but 
one  of  many,  he  knew  infallibly  the  instant  that  invisible 
wire  was  str  mg  between  them,  and  felt,  thereafter, 
every  tug  of  opposition  or  signal  of  agreement  that 
flashed  from  Browett's  mind,  knowing  in  the  end, 
without  a  look,  that  he  had  won  Browett's  approval 
and  even  excited  his  interest. 

For  the  sermon  had  been  strangely,  wonderfully 
suited  to  Browett's  peculiar  tastes.  Hardly  could  a 
sermon  have  been  lietter  planned  to  win  him.  The 
choice  of  the  text  itself:  "And  thou  shalt  take  no  gift: 
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f..r  till-  K'ft  lilindcth  the  wise  ami  |iorvi-rtctli  the  words 
of  tlic  rif,'litt.-oiis,"  WHS  |KTf«-t  art. 

Tlie  pli'u  was  for  iiitelli-ctual  lioiiisty,  for  acailciiiic 
frecilom,  for  f.-arlcss  iii.li-iH-n(li-ii<v,  wliicli   v.vn  suid 
to  \k  tlie  crowiiiii),'  f,''""*''*  '"  '''•^'  '•''"''■'"  "'  """'  " 
attributes.     Fearlessly,   then,  .lid   the  s|H-aker  depn- 
ciate  both  the  dogiiiatisiii  of  rellKion  u"d  the  iloniimtisiu 
of  seienee.     "Much  of  what  we  eall  rellKioii,"  he  said, 
"is  only  the  siiiK-rstltioti  of  the  past;  imwh  of  what  we 
call  science  is  but  the  suixTstition  of  the  present."     He 
pleaded  that  religion  miffU  be  an  ever-living  growth 
in  the  human  heart,  not  a  .lea<l  formulary  of  dojjmatic 
origin.     True,  organisation  was  necessary,  but  in  the 
realm  of  spiritual  es.sentials  a  creed  drawn  up  in  the 
fourth  century  shoul.l   not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  the 
final  expression  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  Mcuta 
seculorum.     One  should,  indeed,  t)e  prepared  for  the 
perpetual    restatement    of    religious    truth,    fearlessly 
submitting  the  most  cherished  convictions  to  the  light 
of  each  succeeding  age. 

Yet,  especially,  shouhl  it  not  lie  forgotten  in  an  age  of 
ultra-phvsidsm,  of  social  and  economic  heterodoxies, 
that  there  must  ever  be  in  human  society,  accorduig  to 
the  blessed  ordinance  of  (Jod,  princes  and  subjects, 
masters  and  proletariat,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
ignorant,  nobles  and  plebeians-yet  all  united  m  the 
bonds  of  love  to  help  one  another  attain  their  mora 
welfare  on  earth  ami  their  last  end  in  lieaven;— all 
united  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  good-will,  independent 
yet  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of  Omnipotence. 

He  closed  with  the.se  words  of  Voltaire:  "We  must 
love  our  country  whatever  injustice  we  suffer  in  it,  as 
we  must  love  and  serve  the  Supreme  Being,  notwith- 
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standing  the  »u|x'rstiti<ias  and   fanaticism   which  so 
often  dishonour  His  .vorship." 

The  semion  was  no  marked  achievement  in  coher- 
ence, but  neither  was  Hrowett  a  coherent  personality. 
It  was,  however,  a  swift,  vivid  sermon— a  short  and  a 
busy  one,  with  u  reason  for  each  of  its  parts,  incoherent 
tho'jgh  the  parts  were.  For  Hrowett  was  a  cynic 
doubter  of  his  own  faith;  at  once  an  admirer  of  \o|. 
taire  and  a  behever  in  the  Established  Oiiler  of  Things; 
despising  a  radical  and  a  conservative  equally,  but,' 
hating  more  than  either,  a  clumsy  compromiser.  He 
must  be  preached  to  as  one  not  yet  bn)ught  into  that 
flock  purcliased  by  God  with  the  blo<Hl  of  His  Son; 
and  at  the  same  time,  as  one  who  liud  alv/ays  bc-en  of 
that  flock  and  was  now  inalienable  fn>m  it.  In  a  word, 
Browett's  doubt  and  his  belief  liud  t)otli  to  be  fed  from' 
the  same  spoon,  a  fact  that  all  joung  preachers  of  (Jod's 
word  would  not  have  fathomed. 

Thus  our  young  rector  |)rovcd  his  power.  His  future 
rolled  visibly  toward  him.  During  the  rest  of  that 
.service  there  sounded  in  liis  ears  an  undertone  from 
out  the  golden  centre  of  that  future:  "Revircnd  Father 
in  Cod,  we  prenent  unto  you  thin  godly  and  well-learned 

man  to  be  ordained  and  consecrated  Bishop " 

Rewanled,  indeed,  was  lie  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  long  months  before  to  build  that  particular  .ser- 
mon to  fit  Hrowett,  after  specifications  confided  to  him 
by  an  obliging  parisliioner— keeping  it  ready  to  use  at 
a  secon.  notice,  on  the  first  morning  tliat  Hrowett 
should  appear. 

How  diminished  would  l)e  that  envious  railing  at 
St-cess  cn-i|d  we  but  know  the  hidden  pains  by  which 
alone  its  .ictories  of  seeming  case  are  won! 
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The  youiiR  minister  could  now  meet  Browett  as  man 
to  mun,  huvinn  e.stul)li»hril  u  prestige. 

It  hud  lieen  suiil  l>y  tiioae  who  would  fain  have 
branded  him  with  the  stigma  of  .li.inpute  that  Hn>wHt'» 
ethics  wert>  inferior  to  tho.sc  of  the  prairie  wolf;  meatiiuK, 
perhaps,  that  he  might  kill  more  .sheep  than  he  tould 
possibly  devour. 

Browett  hiid  views  of  his  own  in  this  matter.  As  a 
tentative  evolutionist  he  looked  upon  his  survival  as 
unimpeachable  evidenee  of  his  fitness —as  the  eagle  is 
fitter  than  the  lamb  it  may  fa.sten  uikiu.  Again,  as  a 
believer  in  Revealed  Religion,  he  ac(epte<l  human 
society  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Cnxl,  deeming 
himself  as  Master  to  l>e  but  the  rightful,  divinely- 
instituted  complement  of  his  humblest  ser%'8nt— the 
two  of  them  neces.sary  poles  in  the  worlil  spiritual. 

One  of  the  few  fads  of  Browett  Iwing  tlie  lutiu  i  id 
window,  it  was  also  suid  by  envicrs  that  if  he  would 
begin  to  erect  a  window  to  every  small  competitor  his 
Trust  had  squeezed  to  ('eath  there  would  l)c  an  unprece- 
dented flurry  in  stained  glass.  But  Browett  knew, 
as  an  evolutionist,  that  the  eagle  has  a  divine  right  to 
the  lamb  if  it  can  come  safely  off  with  it;  us  a  Christian, 
that  one  carries  out  the  will  of  (iod  us  indubitably  in 
preserving  the  establisheil  order  of  prince  and  subject, 
of  noble  and  plel)eian,  as  in  giving  of  his  abundance  to 
relieve  the  necessitous— or  in  endowing  universities 
which  should  teach  the  perpetual  sacredne.ss  of  the 
established  order  of  things  in  Church  and  State. 

In  short,  he  derived  comfort  from  lx)th  poles  of  his 
belief— one  the  God  of  Moses,  a  .somewhat  emotional 
god,  not  entirely  uncarnal— the  other  the  god  of  Spencer, 
an  unemotional  and  unimaginative  god  of  Law. 
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It  follower  I  llmt  he  wiis  iniiili  taken  with  ii  pniirliiT 
who  n.uM  uiiswcr  ,s<)  ii|i|n>,silily  to  (he  nml.s  of  lii.s  .•hmiI 
us  iliil  llii.s  impressive  yoiiiiK  man  in  u  iliunci-  wrmoii 
of  iniKtndic  I  cliMincmr. 

TIhtc  wvn-  wKiiil  mccfiiiKs  in  wlii.li  Hn.witt  di.s- 
|«i.s.sionut.-iy  confirmiv!  tlies.-  ,iiHv  iMi|.rf.s.sioii.s  piin«l 
miller  the  .sim'II  of  a  rimt(lilc.s.s  oriitory,  iind  in  ihie  lime 
then-  followeil  mi  invitiition  to  the  jomijf  nctor  of 
.St.  Anne's  of  Kdom  to  preach  at  tin"  Chuwli  of  St. 
Antipas,  which  wa.s  Browctt's  vity  church. 


i. . 


CHAPTER  V 


ii 


A  Belated  Mautykdom 

The  rectory  at  Kdoin  was  hot  with  the  fever  of  prepa- 
ration. The  invitation  to  preach  at  St.  Antipas 
meant  an  offer  of  that  parish  should  the  preaching  be 
approved.  It  was  a  mostdesiralile  parish— Browett's 
city  church  being  as  smart  as  one  of  liis  steam  yachts 
or  his  private  train  (for  nothing  less  tlian  a  train  sufficed 
him  now— though  there  were  those  of  the  green  eyes 
wlio  pretended  to  remember,  with  heavy  sarcasm,  the 
liumbler  day  when  he  had  but  a  beggarly  private 
car,  coupled  to  the  rear  of  a  common  Limited).  It 
was,  moreover,  a  high  diurch,  its  last  rector  liaving 
been  put  away  for  the  narrowness  of  refusing  to  "enrich 
the  service."  This  was  the  church  and  this  the  patron 
ab<ne  all  others  that  the  Reverend  Allan  Dclcher 
Linford  would  have  chosen,  and  earnestly  did  he  pray 
that  God  in  His  wis.lom  impart  to  him  the  grace  to 
please  Browett  and  those  whom  Browett  permitted  to 
have  a  nominal  voice  in  the  control  of  St.  Antipas. 

Both  Aunt  Bell  and  Nancy  came  to  feel  the  strain  of 
it  all.  The  former  promised  to  "go  into  the  silence" 
each  day  and  "hold  the  thought  of  success,"  thereby 
drawing  psychic  power  for  him  from  the  Reservoir  of 
the  Eternal. 

Nancy  could   only  encourage   by  wifely  sympa'liy, 
being  devoid  of  those  psychic  powers  that  distinguished 
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Aunt  IJell.  Ten<".:,:;,-  ;.|,..  !,.,vere.l  about  Allan  the 
morning  he  bega  .  to  wiitf;  lln  first  of  the  three  ser- 
mons he  was  to  j.  "cvth. 

Aa  for  liim,  tlio' ^-i.  Icu-y  witli  the  possibiMties  of 
the  moment,  he  was  yet  cool  and  centred;  resigned  to 
what  might  be,  yet  hopeful;  Iii.s  matuier  was  determined, 
yet  gentle,  almost  sweet— the  manner  of  one  who  has 
committed  all  to  God  and  will  now  put  no  cup  from 
him,   how   bitter  soever. 

"I  am  so  hopeful,  dearest,  for  your  sake,"  liis  wife 
said,  softly,  wishing  (o  ivveul  her  symjiathy  yet  fearful 
lest  she  might  obtrude  it.  He  was  arranging  many 
sheets  of  notes  before  him. 

"What  will  the  first  one  be?"  she  asked.  lie 
-straightened  in  his  chair. 

"I've  made  up  my  mind,  Nance!  It's  a  wealthy 
congregation— one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  city— but 
I  shall  preach  first  from  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus." 

"I.sn't  that— a  little— wouldn't  something  else  do  as 
well— something  that  wouldn't  seem  (piite  so  personal  ?  " 
He  smiled  up  with  fond  indulgence.  "That's  the 
woman  of  it— concession  for  temporal  advantage." 
Then  more  seriously  he  adcied,  "I  wouldn't  be  true  to 
myself,  Nance,  if  I  went  down  there  in  any  spirit  of 
truckling  to  wealth.  Public  approval  is  a  most  desira- 
ble luxury,  I  grant  you— wealth  and  ease  are  desirable 
luxuries,  and  the  favour  of  tho.se  in  power— but  they're 
only  luxuries.  And  I  know  in  this  matter  but  one  real 
necessity:  my  own  self-approval.  If  consciously  I 
preached  a  polite  .sermon  there,  my  own  soul  would 
accuse  me  and  I  should  be  as  a  leaf  in  the  wind  for 
power.     No,  Nance— never  urge  me  to  be  untrue  to 
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that  divine  Christ-self  witliin  mel  If  I  cannot  be  my 
best  self  before  God,  I  ain  nothing.  I  must  preach 
Christ  and  Him  crucified,  whether  it  be  to  the  wealtliy 
of  St.  Antipas  or  only  to  believing  poverty." 

Stung  with  contrition,  .she  was  quick  to  say,  "Oh, 
my  dearest,  1  didn't  mean  you  to  be  untrue!  Only  it 
seemed  unnecessary  to  affront  them  in  your  very  first 

sermon." 

"  I  have  been  <livinely  guided,  Nance.  No  considera- 
tions of  expediency  can  deflect  me  now.  This  had  to  he! 
I  admit  that  I  had  my  hour  of  temptation— but  that 
has  gone,  and  thank  God  my  integrity  survives  it." 

"Oh,  how  much  bigger  you  are  than  T  am,  dearest!" 
She  looked  down  at  him  proudly  as  she  stood  close  to 
his  side,  smoothing  the  tawny  hair.  Then  she  laid  one 
finger  along  his  lips  and  mide  the  least  little  ki.ssiiig 
noise  with  her  own  lips— a  trick  of  affection  learned  m 
the  early  days  of  their  love.  After  a  little  she  .stole  from 
his  side,  leaving  him  with  head  bent  in  prayerful  study 
—to  l>e  herself  alone  with  her  new  assurance. 

It  was  moments  like  this  that  she  ha<i  come  to  long 
for  and  to  feed  her  love  upon.  Nor  need  it  be  ccn- 
ceale<l  that  there  had  not  been  one  such  for  many 
months.  The  situation  had  been  graver  than  she 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  to  herself.  Not  only  had 
she  not  ceased  to  wonder  since  the  first  days  of  her  mar- 
riage, but  she  had  l)egun  to  .smile  in  her  wonder,  fancy- 
ing from  time  to  time  that  certain  plain  answers  came 
to  it— and  not  at  all  realising  that  a  certain  kind  of 
smile  is  love's  unforgivable  blasphemy;  conscious  only 
that  the  smile  left  a  strange  hurt  in  her  heart. 

For  a  little  hour  she  staved  alone  with  her  joy,  fondly 
turning  the  light  of  her  newly  fed  faith  upon  an  idol 
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whose  deariu'ss  of  line  and  pnritv  of  tint  had  become 
blurred  in  a  chisli  of  w()n<lerinK-an  i.lol  that  liad  be);nn, 
she  now  realised  with  a  shu.lder,  to  bulk  almost  gro- 
tesquely through  that  deepening  gh.om  of  doubt. 

Now  all  was  well  again.  In  this  new  light  the  dear 
i<I<>l  might  even  at  times  show  a  dual  personality— one 
kneeling  beside  her  very  earnestly  to  worship  the  other 
with  her.  Why  not,  since  the  other  showed  itself  truly 
worthy  of  adoration?  With  faith  made  new  in  her 
husband— and,  therefore,  in  God— she  went  to  Aunt 
Bell. 

She  found  that  lady  in  touch  with  the  cosmic  forces 
over  her  book,  "The  Beautiful  Within,"  her  particular 
chapter  being  headed,  "  P.sychology  of  Rest :  Rhythms 
and  Sub-rhythms  of  Activity  and  Repose;  their  Syn- 
chronism with  Subliminal  Spontaneitv."  Over  this 
frank  revelatio-  ,-  'lidden  truths  Auni  Cell's  handsome 
head  was,  for  .  ment,  nodding  in  sub-rhvthms  of 

psychic  placidity  u.  state  from  which  Nancy's  a'niinated 
entrance  sufficed  to  arouse  her.  As  the'  proud  wife 
spoke,  she  divested  herself  of  the  p.sychic  restraint  with 
something  very  like  a  carnal  yawn  behind  her  book. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Belli  Isn't  Allan  fine!  Of  course,  in  a 
way,  it's  too  bad~<loubtle.ss  he'll  spoil  his  chances  for 
the  thing  I  know  he's  set  his  heart  upon— and  he  knows 
It,  too— but  he's  going  calmly  ahead  as  if  the  day  for 
martyrs  to  the  truth  hadn't  long  since  gone  by.  Oh, 
dear,  martyrs  are  .to  dowtly  and  out-of-date— but  thenJ 
he  is,  a  great,  noble,  l)eautiful  soul,  with  a  sense  of 
integrity  and  independence  that  is  .stunning!" 

"What  has  Allan  been  saying  now?"  asked  Aunt 
Bell,  curiou.sly  unmoved. 
"  Said  f    It's  what  he's  doing .'    The  dear,  big,  stupid 
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thing  is  going  down  there  to  preach  the  very  first  Sun- 
day about  Dives  and  Lazarus— tiie  jwor  beggar  in 
Abraham's  Iwsotn  an<l  the  rich  man  down  b^iow,  you 
remember?"  she  added,  as  Aunt  Hell  seemed  still  to 
hover  about  the  centre  of  psychic  repose. 
"Well?" 

"Well,  think  of  preaching  that  primitive  doctrine  to 
any  one  in  this  age— then  think  of  a  young  minister 
talking  it  to  a  church  of  rich  men  and  expecting  to 
receive  a  call  from  them!" 

Aunt  Bell  surveyed  the  plump  and  .limpled  white- 
ness of  her  small  hands  with  more  dian  her  usuid 
studious  complacence.  "My  dear,"  she  said  at  last, 
"no  one  has  a  greater  admiration  for  Allan  than  I  have 
—but  I've  observed  that  he  usually  knows  what  he's 

alx)ut."  T>  111" 

"  Indeed,  he  knows  what  he's  about  now,  Aunt  Belli 
There  was  a  .swift  little  warmth  in  her  tones— "but  he 
says  he  can't  do  otherwise.  He's  going  deliberately  to 
spoil  his  chances  for  a  call  to  St.  Antipas  by  a  piece  of 
mere  early-Christian  quixotism.  And  you  must  see 
how  great  he  is,  Aunt  Bell.  Do  you  know— there  have 
been  times  when  I've  misjudged  Allan.  I  didn't  know 
his  simple  genuineness.  He  wants  that  church,  yet  he 
will  not,  as  so  many  in  his  place  would  do,  make  the 
least  concession  to  its  people." 

Aunt  Bell  now  brought  a  coldly  critical  scrutiny  to 
bear  upon  one  small  foot  which  she  thrust  a'u::ently  out 
until  its  profile  could  be  seen.  ^ 

"Perhaps  he  will  have  his  reward,"  she  said.  Al- 
though it  is  many  years  since  I  broadened  into  what  Imay 
call  the  higher  unbelief,  I  have  never  once  suspected, 
my  dear,  that  merit  fails  of  its  reward.     And  above  all, 
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I  have  faith  in  Allan,  in  his— well,  his  psyehic  nature  \a 
so  perfectly  attuned  with  the  Universal  that  Allan  sim- 
ply cannot  harm  himself.  Even  when  he  seems  delibei^ 
ately  to  invite  misfortune,  fortune  comes  instead.  So 
cheer  up,  and  above  all,  practise  going  into  the  silence 
and  holding  the  thought  of  success  for  him.  I  think 
Allan  will  attend  verj-  acceptably  to  the  mere  details." 


II 


CHAPTER  VI 
The  Walls  of  St.  Antipas  Fall  at  the  Third  Blast 

On  that  dreadeil  morning  a  few  weeks  later,  when 
the  young  minister  faceil  a  tlironged  St.  Antipas  at 
eleven  o'cloek  service,  his  wife  looked  up  at  him  from 
Aunt  Bell's  side  in  a  i)ew  well  forward— the  pew  of 
Cyrus  Browett— looked  up  at  him  in  trembling,  loving 
wonder.  Then  a  little  tender  half-smile  of  perfect 
faith  went  dreaming  along  her  ju.st-parted  lips.  I^t 
the  many  prototypes  of  Dives  in  St.  Antipa.s— she  could 
see  the  relentless  profile  of  their  chief  at  her  right— he 
otfended  by  his  rugged  speet'h :  he  should  find  atonuig 
comfort  in  her  new  love.  Like  Luther,  he  must  stand 
there  to  say  out  the  soul  of  him,  and  she  was  prostrate 
before  his  brave  greatness. 

When,  at  last,  he  came  to  read  the  biting  verses  of  the 
parable,  her  heart  beat  as  if  it  would  be  out  to  him,  her 
face  paled  and  hardened  with  the  strain  of  his  ordeal. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  beggar  died  and  was  carried 
by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom;  the  rich  mar  also 
died  and  was  buried. 

"And  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and 
s-.eth  .\braham  afar  off  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom. 

"And  he  cried  and  said,  'Father  .\braham,  have  mercy  on 
me  and  send  Lazarus  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in 
water  and  cool  mv  tongue;  for  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame.' 

"But  Abraham  s;iid,  'Son,  renumber  that  thou  m  thy 
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lifetime  reccivedst  thy  good  thiiiKs,  and  likewise  I^zarus 
evil  things;  but  now  he  is  comforted  and  thou  art  tor- 
mented.'" 

The  sermon  began.  Unflinchiii^rjy  the  preacher 
pointed  out  tliiit  Dive.s,  apparently,  lav  in  iiell  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  had  hern  a  rich  man;  no  sin 
was  imputed  to  hi?u;  not  even  luilieiief;  he  hail  not  only 
transfrressed  no  law,  hut  was  doubtless  a  respectable. 
God-fearing  man  of  irreproachable  morals— sent  to 
hell  for  his  wealth. 

And  Lazarus  appeared  to  have  won  heaven  merely 
I)y  r»>ason  of  his  jxjverty.  Xo  virtue,  no  active  good 
conduct,  was  accredited  to  him. 

Reading  with  the  eye  of  common  understanding, 
Jesus  taught  that  the  rich  merited  eternal  torment  by 
reason  of  their  riches,  and  the  poor  merited  eternal  life 
by  reason  of  their  poverty,  a  belief  that  one  might  hear 
dei'lared  even  ttwlay.  Nor  was  this  view  attested  solely 
by  this  parable.  .Icsus  railed  constantly  at  those  in  high 
places,  at  the  rich  and  at  lawyers,  and  the  chief  priests 
and  elder:  and  those  in  authority— declaring  that  he 
had  l)een  sent,  not  to  them,  but  to  the  poor  who  needed 
a  physician. 

But  was  there  not  a  seeming  inconsistency  here  in  the 
teachings  of  the  Master?  If  the  poor  ac^hi'eved  heaven 
automatically  by  their  mere  |x)verty,  vliy  mrc  thry 
still  nerding  a  physician?  Under  that  view,  why  were 
not  the  rich  those  who  needed  a  physician— according 
to  the  literal  words  of  .lesus? 

Up  to  the  close  of  this  passage  the  orator's  manner 
had  been  one  of  glacial  severity— of  a  sternness  appar- 
ently checked  by  rare  self-control  from  breaking  into  a 
denunciation   of   the   modern    Dives.     Then   all   was 
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changed.  His  face  softened  ami  lighted;  the  broad 
shoulders  seemed  to  relax  from  their  uncompromising 
squareness;  he  stood  more  eiusily  U|)on  his  feet;  he 
glowed  with  a  certain  encouraging  companionableness. 

Was  that,  in(lee<l,  the  teaching  of  Jesus— as  if  in 
New  York  to-<lay  he  might  say,  "  I  have  come  to  Third 
Avenue  rather  than  to  Fifth?"  Can  this  crudely 
literal  reading  of  his  words  prevail  ?  Does  it  not  carry 
its  own  refutation— the  extn-me  absunlity  of  supposing 
that  Jesus  would  come  to  (he  s(iualid  Jews  of  the  East 
Side  and  denounce  the  better  elements  that  maintain  a 
church  like  St.  Antipas  ? 

The  fallacy  were  easily  probed.  A  modern  intelli- 
gence can  scarcely  |)religure  heaven  or  hell  as  a  reward 
or  punishment  for  mere  carnal  comfort  or  discomfort 
— as  many  literal-minded  ])er.sons  believe  that  Jesus 
tauglit.  The  Son  of  Man  was  too  subtle  a  philo.sopher 
to  te  -ch  that  a  rich  man  is  lost  by  his  wealth  and  a  ^oor 
mp.il  saved  by  his  poverty,  though  primitive  minds  took 
this  to  be  his  meaning.  Some  primitive  minds  still 
belii^ve  thi.s— witness  the  frequent  attempts  to  read  a 
literal  meaning  into  certain  other  words  of  Jesus:  the 
command,  for  example,  that  a  man  should  give  up  his 
cloak  also,  if  he  be  sueil  for  his  coat.  Little  acumen  is 
required  to  .see  that  no  society  could  protect  itself  against 
the  depredations  of  the  lawle.ss  under  such  a  system  of 
non-resistance;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Jesus  had  no 
intention  of  tearing  down  the  social  .structure  or  destroy- 
ing vested  rights.  Those  who  demand  a  literal  con- 
struction of  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  must 
look  for  it  in  the  Rowery  melodrama,  wherein 
the  wealthy  only  are  v!?ious  and  poverty  alone 
is  virtuous. 
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We  have  only  to  consider  the  rawness  of  this  concep- 
tion to  jjerceive  that  Jesus  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

Who,  then,  is  i.lie  ricii  man  and  who  tlie  |M)or— who  is 
the  Dives  and  who  the  Lazarus  of  this  intensely  dra- 
matic parable? 

Dives  is  but  the  type  of  the  spiritually  rich  man  who 
has  not  charity  for  his  .spiritually  jHX)r  lirother;  of  the 
man  rich  in  faith  who  will  not  troul)le  to  counsel  the 
doubting;  of  the  one  rich  in  humility  who  will  yet  not 
seek  to  save  his  neighbour  from  arn)gance;  of  liim 
rich  in  charity  who  indifferently  views  ins  uncharitable 
brethren;  of  the  man  rich  in  ho|)e  who  will  not  strive 
to  make  hoiH-ful  the  despairing;  of  the  one  rich  in 
graces  of  the  Holy  (Jliost  who  will  not  seek  to  reclaim 
the  un.sanctified  beggar  at  his  gate. 

And  who  is  Lazarus  but  a  ty[x-  of  the  aspiring— the 
soul-hungry,  whether  he  l)e  a  millionain-  or  a  poor  clerk 
—the  determined  .sr.ker  who.se  eye  is  single  and  whose 
whole  body  is  full  of  light  V  In  this  view,  surely  more 
creditable  to  the  intellect  of  our  Saviour,  mere  material 
wealth  ceases  to  signify;  the  Dives  of  spiritual  reality 
may  be  the  actual  iK'ggar  rich  in  faith  yet  indifferent 
to  the  soul-hunger  of  the  faithless;  while  [xjor  Lazarus 
may  be  the  millionaire,  thirsting,  hungering,  aspiring, 
ilay  after  day,  for  crumbs  of  spiritual  comfort  that  the 
beggar,  out  of  the  abundance  of  his  faith,  would  never 
miss. 

Christianity  has  suffered  much  from  our  failure  to 
give  the  Saviour  due  credit  for  subtlety.  So  far  as 
monfy—mere  wealth— is  a  soul-factor  at  all,  it  must  be 
held  to  increa.se  rather  than  to  diminish  its  po.s.sessor's 
chances  of  salvation,  but  not  in  merely  providing  the 
refinements  of  culture  and  the  elegances  of  modem 
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luxury  nuti  frtHxl  tustc,  iMi|>iirtiiiit  tliou^li  these  ure  to 
the  spirit's  j;rt)wth.  Thf  true  vahic  of  wei.lth  ti)  tlie 
soul — a  vuluf  <littifu!t  to  ovcr-fstiimitf— is  tiiut  it  pro- 
vides op|)ortunity  for,  iiml  encouni'^'s  the  (.'ultivatioii 
of,  that  virtue  which  is  "the  greatest  ol  all  these";  that 
virtue  which  "sutfereth  long  and  is  kind;  which  vaunt- 
eth  not  itself  and  is  not  piilFed  up"— Charity,  in  short. 
While  not  denyiu),'  the  sinii)le  joys  of  |H>niiry,  nor  forget- 
ting the  Saviour's  promises  to  the  |>oor  and  meek  and 
loyv-ly,  it  is  still  easy  to  understand  tliat  charity  is  less 
likely  to  he  n  vigorous  soiil-growtli  in  a  poor  nuiii  than 
in  a  rich.  Ti  ■  ;>oor  man  may  |M)ssess  it  us  a  germ,  a 
seed;  hut  the  lich  man  is,  through  superior  pn)we.ss  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  in  ii  position  to  cultivate  this 
virtue;  and  who  will  say  that  he  has  not  cultivated  it? 
('ertainly  no  one  ac(|uuinte(l  with  the  efl'orts  of  our 
wealthy  men  to  uplift  the  worthy  jioor.  A  certain 
modern  sentimentality  demands  that  |x)vcrty  he  abol- 
ished— ignoring  those  pn-gnant  worils  of  Jesus — "the 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you" — forgetting,  indeed, 
that  human  society  is  com|M)sed  of  une([iud  ])arts,  even 
as  the  huiran  body;  that  ccpiality  exists  among  the 
social  members  only  in  this:  that  all  men  have  their 
origin  in  God  the  Creator,  have  sinnet'  in  Adam,  and 
have  been,  by  the  s.icrificial  blood  of  God's  only  begot- 
ten Son,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  equally  redeemeil  into 
eternal  life,  if  they  will  but  accept  Christ  as  their  only 
true  Saviour; — forgetting  indeed  that  to  abolish  poverty 
would  at  once  prevent  all  manifestations  of  human 
nature's  most  beauteous  trait  and  virtue — Charity. 

Present  echoes  from  the  business  world  in<licate  that 
the  poor  man  to-day,  with  hi:  icious  discontent,  his 
preposterous  hopes  of  trades-unionism,  and  his  imprac- 
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tic&ble  and  very  un-C hri.il in ii  tlrcuiiis  <if  uii  iiulustriul 
milleniiiuin,  Ls  the  true  uiiil  vcritaliU-  Dives,  rich  in  arro- 
gance and  poor  in  that  charity  of  judKmcrit  whidi  the 
milMonaire  ha.s  so  abunduntly  shown  himself  to  (hisscss. 

Tlie  remedy  was  for  the  world  to  come  up  iii>,'her. 
Standing  u|)on  one  of  the  (jraiid  old  peaks  of  the  Hocky 
Mountains,  the  speaker  had  once  witnessed  a  scene  in 
the  valley  Ih-Iow  which,  for  beauty  of  illustration  of  the 
thought  in  hand,  the  world  could  not  surpass.  He  told 
his  hearers  what  the  scene  was.  .\n(i  he  licsought 
them  to  come  up  to  the  rock  of  Charity  ami  mingle  in 
the  blue  serene.  Charity— a  tear  drop|K'(l  on  the  world's 
cold  cheek  of  intolerance  to  make  it  burn  forever!  Or 
it  was  the  grand  motor-power  which,  like  a  giant  engine, 
has  rolled  the  car  of  civilisation  out  from  the  maze  of 
antiquity  into  the  light  of  the  present  day  where  it  now 
waits  to  be  freighted  with  the  precious  fruits  of  living 
genius,  then  to  speetl  on  to  that  hoped-for  golden  era 
when  truth  shall  rise  as  a  new  and  blazing  star  to  light 
the  splendid  pageantry  of  earth,  Ijouiid  together  in 
one  law  of  universal  brotherhood,  indei)endent,  yet 
acknowledging  the  soven-ignty  of  Omnipotence.  Char- 
ity indeed  was  what  Voltaire  meant  to  inculcate  when 
he  declared:  "Atheism  and  fanaticism  are  the  two  poles 
of  a  universe  of  confusion  and  horror.  The  narrow 
zone  of  virtue  is  between  these  two.  March  with  a 
firm  step  in  that  path;  believe  in  a  good  God  and  do 
good." 

The  peroration  was  beautifully  simple,  thrilling  the 
vast  throng  with  a  sudden  deeper  conviction  of  the 
speaker's  earnestness :  "  Charilij!  f  )h,  of  all  the  flowers 
that  have  swung  their  golden  censers  in  the  parterre  of 
the  human  heart,  none  so  rich,  so  rare  as  this  one  flower 
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cif  cliurity.  Other  Howrrs  llicrc  may  In,-  tliiil  yiflil  as 
rifli  [xTfiiiiie,  hut  they  iiiii.st  In-  criishiil  Morv  their 
fraftraiice  U-t'oine.s  |HTe«'|)tihle;  hut  Ihiit  Howcr  ut  early 
morn,  ut  huruiuK  ii(m)II  utwl  when  the  dew  uf  eve  is  on 
the  flowers,  has  courseil  its  way  down  the  jpinlen  walk, 
out  thron^ii  the  di-ep,  dark  ileli,  over  the  l>uruin);  plain, 
and  up  the  mountain  side — up,  ever  L'l'  it  rises  into  the 
beautiful  blue — up  iiUmg  the  eloudy  corridors  of  the 
day,  up  along  the  misty  pathway  to  the  skies  till  it 
touches  the  beautiful  shore  and  niinf;les  with  tlie  breath 
of  anjjels." 

Hardly  was  there  a  dissenting  voice  in  all  St.  Antipo-s 
that  Sublmth  U|M)n  the  pro|M)sid  that  this  |)owerful 
young  preacher  be  culleil  to  its  pulpit.  The  few  who 
warily  suggested  that  he  might  be  t(H)  visionary,  not 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  present  day,  were  quieted 
the  following  Sabbath  l>y  u  very  diffen'nt  sermon  on 
certain  flaws  in  the  fa.slii<)nal)le  drama. 

The  one  and  only  possible  immorality  in  this  world, 
contended  the  s[)eakcr,  was  untruth.  A  .sermon  was 
OS  immoral  as  any  stage  play  if  the  soul  of  it  was  not 
Truth;  and  a  stage  play  Ijccame  as  moral  as  a  sermon 
if  its  soul  was  truth.  The  special  form  of  untruth  he 
attacked  was  what  he  styleti  "the  drama  of  the  glorified 
wanton."  Warmly  and  ably  did  he  denounce  the  per- 
nicious effect  ol  those  plays  that  take  the  wanton  for 
a  heroine  and  sentimentalise  her  into  a  morbid  attrac- 
tiveness. The  stage  should  show  life,  and  the  wanton, 
being  of  life,  might  be  portrayed;  but  let  it  be  with 
ruthless  fidelity.  She  must  not  be  falsified  into  a 
creature  of  fine  sensibilities  and  lofty  emotions — a 
thing  of  dangerous  plausibility  to  the  imuxvnt. 

The  last  doubter  succumbed  on  the  third  Sabbath, 
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when  lie  pn-ncluHl  from  tin-  wiiriiiii>t  ..f  .J,..su.s  tliut 
many  would  ionic  after  Ijini,  iK-rfornniiK  in  hi.,  nuine 
wiindcTs  thiit  nn'jflit  dci^fivc,  win-  it  |)<>.s.sili|c,  .vcn  tlii; 
very  fleet.  'I'lie  M-rtnon  likened  tliis  ;;efierali(.ii  to 
the  iXM-ple  I'aul  found  in  .\llien.s,  running  enriously 
after  any  riew  gcMl;  after  Christian  Sienic  whieli  he 
t<M)k  the  lilxTty  of  reinarkiiiK  «a,s  neither  ('hri.sliaii  nor 
seientifii — or  mental  scienee,  spiritism,  theosophy, 
clairvoyance,  all  Mack  arts,  si  raving-  fmm  the  fold  of 
truth  into  outer  darknc.s.s- forj,'eltin){  that  "(ioii  so 
loviii  the  worl.l  that  he  j;ave  his  only  l)ej;ottcii  .S.n,  that 
wlio.s<M>vi'r  Iwlieved  therein  mi>;ht  not  |Hrisli,  Imt  have 
everlasting  life."  As  this  was  the  .sole  means  of  salva- 
tion that  (Joil  lia<l  provided,  the  lime  was,  ol,vi„usly, 
one  fraught  with  vital  intcn-st  to  every  thinkiiifj  irum. 

As  a  saj,'iuious  meml)er  of  the  Itoard  of  'riiistws 
remarked,  it  wouhl  hardly  have  Ihh'O  possible  t„  preach 
three  .sermons  U-tter  eahulatcd,  each  in  its  «av,  to 
win  the  appn>val  of  .St.  Antipas. 

'rill-  call  came  and  wa.s  accept«l  after  the  sij-ns  of 
liiic  .•i;]<l  prayerful  consideration.  Hut  as  for  .\ancy, 
she  had  left  off  certain  of  her  wonderiiigs  forever. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
There  Entereth  the  Serpent  of  Inappreciation 

For  the  young  rector  of  St.  Antipas  there  followed 
swift,  rich,  high-coloured  days— <iays  in  which  he 
might  have  framed  more  than  one  triumphant  reply 
to  that  poet  who  questioned  why  the  spirit  of  mortal 
should  be  proud,  intimating  that  it  should  not  be. 

Also  was  the  handsome  young  rector's  parish  proud 
of  him;  proud  of  his  executive  ability  as  shown  in  the 
management  of  its  many  organised  activities,  religious 
and  secular;  its  Brotheriiotxl  of  St.  Hartliolomew,  its 
Men's  Club,  Women's  Missionary  Association,  Guild 
and  Visiting  Society,  King's  Daughters,  Sewing  School, 
Poor  Fund,  and  still  others;  proud  of  his  decorative 
personality,  his  impressive  oratory  and  the  modern  note 
in  his  preaching;  proud  that  its  ushers  must  each  Sal>- 
bath  morning  turn  away  many  late-comers.  Indeed, 
the  whole  parish  had  been  bom  to  a  new  spiritual  life 
since  that  day  when  the  worship  at  St.  Antipas  had 
been  kept  simple  to  bareness  by  a  stubborn  and  per- 
verse reactionary.  In  this  happier  day  St.  Antipas 
was  known  for  its  advanced  ritual,  for  a  service  so 
beautifully  enriched  that  a  new  spiritual  warmth  per- 
vaded the  entire  parish.  The  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  was  not  timidly  minced,  but  preached  une- 
quivocally, with  dignified  Imldness.  Also  there  .as  a 
confessional,  and  the  gracious  burning  of  incense.  In 
210 
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short,  St.  Antipas  throve,  and  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  palpably  took  possession  of  its  worshi|)])crs. 
The  church  was  become  the  smartest  church  in  the 
diocese,  and  its  communicants  were  held  to  have  a 
tone. 

And  to  these  communicants  their  rector  of  the  flaw- 
less pulchritude  was  a  gracious  spectacle,  not  only  in 
the  performance  of  his  sacerdotal  offices,  but  on  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  where  his  distinction  was 
not  less  apparent  than  back  of  the  chancel  rail. 

A  certain  popular  avenue  runs  between  rows  of  once 
splendid  mansions  now  struggling  a  little  awkwardly 
into  trade  on  their  lowest  floors,  like  impoverished  but 
courageous  gentlefolk.  To  these  little  tragedies,  how- 
ever, the  pe<lestrian  throng  is  obtuse — blind  to  the 
pathos  of  those  still  haughty  upper  floors,  silent  and 
reserved,  behind  drawn  curtains,  while  the  lower  two 
floors  are  degraded  into  shops.  In  so  far  a.s  the  throng 
is  not  busied  with  itself,  its  attention  is  upon  the  road- 
way, where  is  ever  pas-sing  a  festival  procession  of 
Success,  its  floats  of  Worth  Rewarded  being  the  costli- 
est and  shiniest  of  the  carriage-maker's  craft — eloquent 
of  true  dignity  and  fineness  even  in  the  swift  silence  of 
their  rubber  tires.  This  is  a  spectacle  to  be  viewed 
seriously;  to  be  mocked  at  only  by  the  flippant,  though 
the  moving  pedestrian  mass  on  the  sidewalk  is  gayer 
of  colour,  more  sentient — more  companionable,  more 
understandably  human. 

It  was  in  this  weaving  mass  on  the  walk  that  the 
communicants  of  St.  Antipas  were  often  refreshed  by 
the  vision  of  their  rector  on  pleasant  afternoons.  Here 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Linford  loved  to  walk  in  Go<rs 
sunlight  out  of  sheer  simple  joy  in  living— happily 
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undismayed  by  any  possible  consciousness  that  his 
progress  turned  ail  faces  to  regard  him,  as  inevitably 
as  one  would  turn  the  spokes  of  an  endless  succession 
of  turnstyles. 

Habited  with  an  obviously  loving  attention  to  detail, 
yet  with  tasteful  restraint,  a  precise  and  frankly  con- 
fessed, yet  never  obtrusive,  elegance,  bowing  with  a 
manner  to  those  of  his  flock  favoured  by  heaven  to 
meet  him,  superbly,  masculinely  handsome,  he  was  far 
more  than  a  mere  justification  of  the  pride  St.  Antipas 
felt  in  him.  He  was  a  splendid  inspiration  to  belief 
in  Go<l  and  man.  ' 

Nor  was  he  of  the  type  Phara.saic — the  tyjie  to  profess 
love  for  its  kind,  yet  stay  scrupulously  aloof  fn)m  the 
vanquished  and  court  only  the  victors.  Indeed,  this 
was  not  so. 

In  the  full  tide  of  his  progress — it  was  indec<l  a 
progress  and  never  a  mere  walk — he  would  stop  to 
address  a  few  words  of  simple  cheer  to  the  aged  female 
mendicant — perhaps  to  make  a  joke  with  her — some 
pleasantry  not  unbefitting  his  station,  his  mien  denoting 
a  tender  chivalry  which  has  been  agreeably  subdued 
though  not  impaired  by  the  experience  inevitable  to 
a  man  of  the  world.  When  he  dropped  the  coin  into 
the  withered  palm,  he  did  it  with  a  certain  lingering 
hurriedness,  as  one  frankly  unable  to  repress  a  human 
weakness,  though  nervously  striving  to  have  it  over 
quickly  and  by  stealth. 

Young  Rigby  Reeves,  generalising,  as  it  later  ap- 
peared, from  inadequate  data,  swore  once  that  the 
rector  of  St.  Antipas  kept  always  an  eye  ahead  for  the 
female  mendicant  in  tlie  tattered  shawl  and  the  bonnet 
of  inferior  modishness;  that,  if  the  Avenue  was  crowded 
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enough  to  make  it  seem  worth  wliile,  he  would  even 
cross  from  one  side  to  the  other  for  the  sake  of  speaking 
to  her  publicly. 

While  the  fact  so  declared  may  have  been  a  fact, 
the  young  man's  corollary  that  the  rector  of  St.  Antipas 
sought  this  experience  for  the  sake  of  its  mere  i)ul)licity 
came  from  a  prejudice  which  closer  nc(|naintancc  with 
Dr.  I.inford  happily  dissolved  from  his  mind.  As 
reasonably  might  he  have  averred,  as  did  another  cynic, 
that  the  rector  of  St.  Antipas  was  actuated  by  the  in- 
stincts of  a  mountebank  when  he  selected  iu's  evening 
papers  each  day — deliberately  and  with  kind  words — 
from  the  stock  of  a  newswonian  at  a  certain  conspicuous 
and  ever-crowded  crossing.  As  reasonable  was  the 
imputation  of  this  other  cynic,  that  in  greeting  friends 
upon  the  thronged  avenue,  the  rector  never  failed  to 
use  some  word  or  phra.se  that  would  identify  him  to 
those  passing,  giving  the  per-son  addres.sed  an  unpleas- 
ant sen.se  of  being  placed  in  a  lime-light,  yet  reducing 
him  to  an  insignificance  ju.st  this  side  the  line  of  obliter- 
ation. 

"You  say,  'Ah,  Doctor!'  and  .shake  hands,  you 
know,"  said  this  hypercritical  observer,  "and,  ten  to 
one,  he  says  .something  about  St.  Antipas  directly,  you 
know,or — 'Tell  him  to  call  on  Dr.  I,inford  at  the  rectory 
adjoining  St.  Antipas — I'm  always  there  at  eleven,'  or 
'  Yes,  quite  true,  the  bishop  .said  to  me,  "  My  dear  Lin- 
ford,  we  depend  on  you  in  this  matter,"  '  or  telling  how 
Mrs.  General  Somebody-Something,  j'ou  know^I 
never  could  rememl)er  names — took  him  down  dread- 
fully by  calling  him  the  most  dangerously  fascinating 
man  in  New  York.  And  there  you  are,  you  know! 
It  never  fails,  on  my  word!    And  all  the  time  people 
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.are  passing  and  turning  to  stare  and  listen,  3*011  know, 
so  that  it's  quite  rowdy — saying '  Yes — that's  Linford — 
there  he  is, '  quite  as  if  they  were  on  one  of  those  coaches 
seeing  New  York;  and  you  feel,  by  Jove,  I  give  you  my 
word,  like  the  solemn  ass  who  goes  up  on  the  stage  to 
help  the  fellow  do  his  tricks,  you  know,  when  he  calls 
for  '  some  kind  gentleman  from  the  audience.' " 

It  may  be  told  that  this  other  person  was  of  a  cyni- 
cism hopelessly  indurated.  Not  so  with  Rigby  Reeves, 
even  after  Reeves  alleged  the  other  discoveries  that 
the  rector  of  St.  Antipas  had  "a  walk  that  would  be  a 
strut,  by  gad!  if  he  was  as  short  as  I  am";  also  that  he 
"walked  like  a  parade,"  Which,  as  expounded  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  meant  that  his  air  in  walking  was  that  of  one 
conscious  always  of  leading  a  triumphal  procession  in 
his  own  honour;  and  again,  that  one  might  read  in  his 
eyes  a  keenly  sensuous  enjoyment  in  the  tones  of  his 
own  voice;  that  he  coloured  these  with  a  certain  unction 
corresponding  to  the  flourishes  with  which  people  of  a 
certain  obliquity  of  mind  love  to  ornament  their  chirog- 
raphy;  still  again  that  he.  Reeves,  was  "ready  to  lay 
a  bet  that  the  fellow  would  continue  to  pose  even  at 
the  foot  of  the  Great  White  Throne." 

Happily  this  young  man  was  won  out  of  his  carping 
attitude  by  closer  acquaintance  v.'ith  the  rector  of  St. 
Antipas,  and  learned  to  regard  those  things  as  no  more 
than  the  inseparable  antennae  of  a  nature  unusually 
endowed  with  human  warmth  and  richness — mere 
meaningless  projections  from  a  personality  simple, 
rugged,  genuine,  never  subtle,  and  entirely  likable. 
He  came  to  feel  that,  while  the  rector  himself  was  unaf- 
fectedly impressed  by  that  profusion  of  gifts  with  whicH 
it  had  pleased  heaven  to  distinguish  him,  he  was  yet 
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constantly  annoyed  and  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  thus  made  so  salient  a  man.  Young  Reeves 
found  him  an  api)rociative  person,  moreover,  one 
who  betrayed  a  sensible  interest  in  a  fellow's  own 
achievements,  finding  many  reasons  to  I)e  impressed  by 
a  few  little  things  in  the  way  of  athletics,  travel,  and 
sport  that  had  never  seemed  at  all  to  impress  the 
many— not  even  the  members  of  one's  own  family. 
Rigby  Reeves,  indeed,  l)ecame  an  ardent  parti.san  of  Dr. 
Linford,  attending  .services  religiously  with  his  mother 
and  sisters— and  nearly  making  a  row  in  the  club  cafe 
one  afternoon  when  the  other  and  more  ob<lurate  cynic 
declared,  with  a  fine  a.ssumption  of  the  judicial,  that 
Linford  was  "the  best  actor  in  New  York— on  the 
stage  or  off!" 

It  was  concerning  this  habit  of  the  daily  stroll  that 
Aunt  Bell  and  her  niece  aLso  disagree<l  one  afternoon. 
They  were  in  the  little  dark-wooded,  red-walled  library 
of  the  rectory,  Aunt  Bell  with  her  book  of  devotion, 
Nancy  at  her  desk,  writing. 

From  her  low  chair  near  the  window.  Aunt  Bell  had 
just  beheld  the  Doctor's  erect  head,  its  hat  of  flawless 
gloss,  and  his  beautifully  .squared  shoulders,  progress 
at  a  moderate  speed  acro.ss  her  narrow  field  of  vi.sion. 
In  so  stiffly  a  level  line  had  they  passed  that  a  profane 
thought  .seized  her  unawares:  the  fancy  that  the  rector 
of  St.  Antipas  had  been  pulled  by  the  window  on  rollers. 
But  this  was  at  once  atoned  for.  She  ob-served  that 
Allan  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  walk  always  like 
those  born  to  rule.     Then  she  spoke: 

"Nancy,  why  do  you  never  walk  with  Allan  in  the 
afternoon?  Nothing  would  please  him  better — the 
boy  is  positively  proud  to  have  you." 
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"Oh,  I  had  to  finish  this  letter  to  Clara,"  Nancy 
answered  abstractedly,  as  if  still  intent  upon  her  writing, 
debating  a  word  with  narrowed  eyes  and  pen-tip  at 
her  teeth. 

But  Aunt  Bell  was  neither  to  be  misunderstood  nor 
insufficiently  answered. 

"Not  this  afternoon,  especially — any  afternoon.  I 
can't  remember  when  you've  walked  with  him.  So 
many  times  I've  heard  you  refuse — and  I  dare  say  it 
doesn't  please  him,  you  know." 

"Oh,  he  has  often  told  me  so." 

"Well?" 

"Aunt  Bell — I — Oh,i  you've  walked  on  the  street 
with  Allan!" 

"To  be  sure  I  havel" 

"Well!" 

"Well — of  course — that  is  true  in  a  way — Allan  does 
attract  attention  the  moment  he  reaches  the  pavement — 
and  of  course  every  one  stares  at  one — but  it  isn't  the 
poor  fellow's  fault.  At  least,  if  the  boy  were  at  all 
conscious  of  it  he  might  in  very  little  ways  here  and 
there  prevent  the  very  tiniest  bit  of  it — but,  my  dear, 
your  husband  is  a  man  of  most  striking  appearance — 
especially  in  the  clerical  garb— «ven  on  that  avenue 
over  there  where  striking  persons  abound — and  it's 
not  to  be  helped.  And  I  can't  wonder  he's  not  pleased 
with  you  when  it  gives  him  such  pleasure  to  have  a 
modish  and  handsome  young  woman  at  his  side.  I 
met  him  the  other  day  walking  down  from  Forty- 
second  Street  with  that  stunning-looking  Mrs.  Wyeth, 
and  he  looked  as  happy  and  bubbling  as  a  school- 
boy." 

"Oh — Aunt  Bell — but  of  course,  if  you  don't  see,  I 
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couldn't   possibly  tell   you.      She  turned  suddenly  to 
her  letter,  as  if  to  dismiss  the  ho|)cless  task. 

Now  Aunt  Bell,  being  entirely  human,  would  not 
keep  silence  under  an  intimation  that  her  powers  of 
discernment  were  less  than  phenomenal.  The  tone  of 
her  reply,  therefore,  hinted  of  much. 

"My  child— I  may  see  and  gather  and  understand 
much  more  than  I  give  any  sign  of." 

It  was  a  wretchedly  empty  boast.  Doubtless  it  had 
never  been  true  of  Aunt  Bell  at  any  time  in  her  life, 
but  she  was  nettled  now:  one  must  present  frowning 
fortifications  at  a  point  where  one  is  attacked,  even  if 
they  be  only  of  pasteboard.  Then,  too,  a  random 
claim  to  possess  hidden  fruits  of  observation  is  often 
productive.     Much  reticence  goes  down  before  it. 

Nancy  turned  to  her  again  with  a  kind  of  relief  in 
her  face. 

"Oh,  Aunt  Bell,  I  was  sure  of  it— I  couldn't  tell  you, 
but  I  was  sure  you  must  sec!"  Her  pen  was  thrown 
aside  and  she  drooped  in  her  chair,  her  hands  listless 
in  her  lap. 

Aunt  Bell  looked  sympathetically  voluble  but  wisely 
refrained  from  speech. 

"I  wonder,"  continued  the  girl,  "if  you  knew  at  the 
time,  the  time  when  my  eyes  seemed  to  open— when  I 
was  deceived  by  his  pretension  into  thinking— you 
remember  that  first  sermon.  Aunt  Bell— how  inde- 
pendent and  noble  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be.  Oh, 
Aunt  Bell— what  a  slump  in  my  faith  that  day!  I 
think  its  foundations  all  went,  and  then  naturally  the 
rest  of  it  just  seemed  to  topple.  Did  you  realise  it  all 
the  time?" 

So  it  was  religious  doubt— a  loss  of  faith— hetero- 
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doxy?  Having  listened  until  slie  gathered  this  much, 
Aunt  Bell  broke  in— "My  dear,  you  must  let  me  guide 
you  in  this.  You  know  what  I've  been  through. 
Study  the  higher  criticism,  reverently,  if  you  will — 
even  broaden  into  the  higher  unbelief.  Times  have 
changjed  since  my  youth;  one  may  broaden  into  almost 
anything  now  and  still  be  orthodo.\,  especially  in  our 
church.  But  beware  of  the  literal  mind,  the  material 
view  of  things.  Remember  that  the  essentials  of 
Christianity  are  spiritually  historic  even  if  they  aren't 
materially  historic — facts  in  the  human  consciousness 
if  not  in  the  worid  of  matter.  You  need  not  pretend 
to  understand  how  God  can  be  one  in  essence  and  three 
in  person — I  grant  you  that  is  only  a  reversion  to  poly- 
theism and  is  so  regarded  by  the  best  Biblical  scholars— 
but  never  surrender  your  belief  in  the  atoning  blood  of 
the  Son  whom  He  sent  a  ransom  for  many — at  least  as 
a  spiritual  fact.  I  myself  have  dismissed  the  Trinity 
as  one  of  those  mysteries  tr  be  adoringly  believed  on 
earth  and  comprehended  only  in  heaven— but  that 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son— Child,  do  you  think  I  could  look  forward  without 
fear  to  facing  God,  if  I  did  not  believe  that  the  blood 
of  his  only  begotten  Son  had  washed  from  my  soul 
that  guilt  of  the  sin  I  committed  in  Adam  ?  Cling  to 
these  simple  essentials,  and  otherwise  broaden  even 

into  the  higher  unbelief,  if  you  like " 

"  But,  Aunt  Bell,  it  im't  that !  I  never  trouble  about 
those  things — though  you  have  divined  truly  that  I  have 
doubted  them  lately— but  the  doubts  don't  distress  me. 
Actually,  Aunt  Bell,  for  a  woman  to  lose  faith  in  her 
God  seems  a  small  matter  beside  losing  faith  in  her 
husband.    You  can  doubt  and  reason  and  speculate 
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and  arpie  aljoiit  the  first— it's  fashionable— people 
rather  respect  unlielievers  nowada^rs- but  Oh,  Aunt 
Bell,  how  the  other  hurtsl" 

"But,  my  child— my  preposterous  child!  How  can 
you  have  lost  faith  in  that  husband  of  yours?  What 
nonsense!  Do  you  mean  you  have  taken  seriously 
those  harmless  jesting  little  sallies  of  his  about  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  of  a  clergyman's  life,  or  his  tales  of 
how  this  or  that  silly  woman  lias  allowed  him  to  detect 
in  her  that  pure  reverence  which  most  women  do  feel 
for  a  clergyman,  whether  he's  handsome  or  not  ?    Take 

Mrs.  Wyeth,  for  example " 

"Oh,  Aunt  Bell— no,  no— how  can  ybu  think " 

"I  admit  Allan  is  the  least  bit— er— redundant  of 
those  anecdotes— perhaps  just  the  least  bit  insistent 
about  the  snares  and  pitfalls  that  beset  an  attractive 
man  in  his  position.  But  really,  my  dear— I  know 
men— and  you  need  never  feel  a  twinge  of  jealousy. 
For  one  thing,  Allan  would  be  held  in  bounds  by  fear  of 
the  world,  even  if  his  love  for  you  were  inadequate  to 
hold  him." 

"It's  no  use  trying  to  make  you  understand.  Aunt 
Bell— you  cok'<.'" 

Whereupon  Aunt  Bell  neglected  her  former  device  of 
pretending  that  she  did,  indeed,  understand,  and  bluntly 
asked: 

"Well,  what  is  it,  child?" 

"Nothing,  nothing,  nothing,  Aunt  Bell— it's  only 
what  he  is." 

"What  he  is?  A  handsome,  agreeable,  healthy, 
good-tempered,  loyal,  upright,  irreproachable " 

"Aunt  Bell,  he's  killing  me.  I  seem  to  want  to  laugh 
when  I  tell  you,  because  it's  so  funny  that  he  should 
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have  the  power  to — but  I  tell  you  he's  killing  out  all  the 
pi  .  in  nie — u  little  hit  every  day,  I  can't  even  want 
to  l>e  j!fH«\.  Oh,  huw  stupid  to  think  you  could  see — 
that  any  one  could  see!  .Sometimes  I  do  forget  and 
laugh  all  at  once.  It's  as  grotes(|ue  and  unreal  as  an 
imaginary  monster  I  used  to  lie  afraid  of — then  I'm 
-sick,  for  I  remember  we  are  lx)und  together  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  Of  course,  you  can't  see,  Aunt  Bell — 
the  Kre  hasn't  eaten  through  yet — but  I  tell  you  it's 
burning  inside  day  ami  night." 

She  laughed  a  little,  as  if  to  reassure  her  puzzled 
listener.  ' 

"A  fire  eating  away  inside,  Aunt  Bell — burning  out 
my  goodness — if  the  firemen  would  only  come  with 
engines  and  axes  and  hooks  and  things,  and  water — 
I'd  submit  to  Ijeing  torn  apart  as  meekly  as  any  old 
house — it  hurts  sol" 


CHAPTER  VIII 
The  Apple  of  Doubt  Is  Nibbled 

TiiE  rector  of  St.  Antipas  came  from  preacliiiig  his 
Ea.ster  sermon.  He  wus  elatetj.  Of  the  sermons  deliv- 
ered iti  New  York  that  morning,  he  .susjiected  that  his 
would  be  found  not  the  least  ingenious.  Telling 
excerpts  would  doubtless  appear  in  the  ne,\t  day's 
papers.and  at  least  one  paper  wo.ild  rt'print  his  favourite 
likeness  over  the  caption,  "Dr.  Allan  Delchcr  Linford, 
the  Hand-some  and  Uj)-to-Date  Rector  of  St.  Antipas." 
Under  this  would  lie  head-lines:  "The  Resurrection 
Proved;  a  Literal  Fact  in  Hi.story  not  less  than  a  Spir- 
itual Fact  in  the  Human  Consciousness.  An  Unbroken 
Chain  of  Living  Witnesses." 

He  even  worded  .scraps  of  the  article  on  his  way  from 
the  church  to  his  study: 

"An  unusually  rich  Easter  service  was  held  at  fashion- 
able St.  Antipas  yesterday  morning.  The  sermon  by 
its  able  and  handsome  young  rector,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Linford,  was  fraught  with  vital  interest  to  every  thinking 
man.  The  Resurrreiion  he  declares  to  be  a  facL  as 
well  attested  as  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  to  thousands 
who  have  never  seen  it— yet  who  are  convinced  of  its 
existence  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who  have.  Thus 
one  who  has  never  seen  this  bridge  may  be  as  certain  of 
its  existence  as  a  man  who  cros.ses  it  twice  a  day.  In 
the  same  way,  a  witness  to  the  risen  Christ  tells  the 
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f;lorioiis  truth  to  his  son,  a  liul  of  fifteen,  who  at  eighty 
tells  it  to  his  grandson.  'Do  you  renliiw-,'  said  the 
magnetic  young  prearher,  'that  the  a.v<iiruMce  of  the 
Resurrection  comes  to  you  this  morning  l>y  word  of 
mouth  through  a  scant  three  tliousnnd  witnesses — a 
living  chain  of  less  than  three  thou'uid  links  by  wiiich 
we  may  trace  our  steps  buck  to  the  presence  of  the  first 
witness — so  that,  in  r(T"'t  we  have  the  Resurrecti<m 
on  the  word  of  a  man  who  beheld  the  living  Saviour  this 
very  morning?  Nay;  further,  in  effect  we  ourselves 
stand  trembling  before  that  stone  rolled  away  from  the 
cmpt;  hut  forever  hallowed  tomb.  As  certainly  as 
thoMsands  know  that  a' structure  called  the  Brooklyn 
'fridge  exists,  so  upon  testimony  of  the  same  validity 
do  we  know  that  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believed  on  him 
might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life."  God  has 
not  expected  us  to  trust  blindly:  he  has  presented  tan- 
gible and  compelling  evidence  of  his  glorious  scheme 
of  salvation.'  The  speaker,  who  is  always  imbued  with 
the  magnetism  of  a  striking  personality,  was  more  than 
usually  effective  on  this  frt.'casion,  and  visibly  moved  the 
throng  of  fashionable  worshippers  that — —  " 

"Allan,  you  outdid  yourself! "  Aunt  Bell  had  come 
in  and,  in  the  mirror  over  the  ditiing-room  mantel,  was 
bestowing  glances  of  unaffected  but  strictly  impartial 
admiration  upon  the  bonnet  of  lilac  blossoms  that 
rested  above  the  lustrous  puffs  of  her  plenteous  gray 
hair. 

The  young  man  looked  up  from  his  meditative  pacing 
of  the  room. 

"Aunt  Bell,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  pleased  myself 
this  morning — and  you  know  that's  not  easy  for  me." 
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"It's  too  had  Nonce  wo.sii't  tlicri'!" 

"  Nancy  is  not  pleasing  nie,"  iH-gun  her  husband,  in 
gentle  tones. 

"I  didn't  feel  etjual  to  it,  Allan,"  his  wife  called  from 
the  library. 

"Oh,  yon're  there!  My  dear,  yon  give  tip  t<H)  easily 
to  little  indisfwsitions  that  another  woman  would  make 
nothing  of.  I've  repeated  that  to  you  so  often  that, 
really,  your  further  ignoring  it  ap|)ears  dangerously  like 
perverseness " 

"Is  she  crying?"  he  asked  Aunt  Bell,  as  they  both 
listened. 

"Laughing!"  replied  that  lady. 

"My  dear,  may  I  ask  if  you  are  laughing  at  me?" 

"Dear,  no! — only  at  something  I  happened  to  think 
of.'  She  came  into  the  dining-room,  a  morning  paper 
in  her  hand.  "Besides,  in  to-morrow's  paper  I 
shall  read  all  about  what  the  handsome  rector  of  St. 
Antipas  said,  in  his  handsome  voice,  to  his  handsome 
hearers " 

He  had  frowned  at  first,  but  now  smiled  indulgently, 
as  they  sat  down  to  luncheon.  "  You  will  have  your 
joke  about  my  appearance,  Nance!  That  reminds 
me— that  poor  romantic  little  Mrs.  Eversley— sister  of 
Mrs.  Wyeth,  you  know— said  to  me  after  service  this 
morning,  'Oh,  Dr.  Linford,  if  I  could  only  believe  in 
Christian  dogma  as  I  believe  in  you  as  a  man!'  You 
know,  she's  such  a  painfully  emotional,  impulsive 
creature,  and  then  Colonel  Godwin  who  stood  by  had 
to  have  hia  joke:  'The  symbol  will  serve  you  for  wor- 
ship, Madam!'  he  says;  'I'm  sure  no  woman's  soul 
would  ever  be  lost  if  all  clergymen  were  as  good  to  look 
upon  as  our  friend  here!'    "Those  things  always  make 
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me  feel  so  awkward — they  are  said  so  bluntly — but 
what  could  I  do?" 

"  Mr.  Browett's  sister  and  her  son  were  out  with  him 
this  morning,"  began  Aunt  Bell,  charitably  entering 
another  channel  of  conversation  from  the  intuition 
that  her  niece  was  wincing.  But,  as  not  infrequently 
happened,  the  seeming  outlet  merely  gave  again  into 
the  main  channel. 

"And  there's  Browett,"  continued  the  Doctor.  "  Now 
I  am  said  to  have  great  influence  over  womon — women 
trust  me,  believe  me — I  may  even  say  look  up  to  me — 
but  I  pledge  you  my  wortl  I  am  conscious  of  wielding  an 
immensely  greater  influence  over  men.  There  seems 
to  be  in  my  ego  the  power  to  prevail.  Take  Browett — 
most  men  are  afraid  of  him — not  physical  fear,  but  their 
inner  selves,  their  ego.;  go  down  before  him.  Yet  from 
the  moment  I  first  saw  that  man  I  dominated  him.  It's 
all  in  having  an  ego  that  means  mastery.  Aunt  Bell. 
Browett  has  it  himself,  but  I  have  a  greater  one.  Every 
time  Browett's  eyes  meet  mine  he  knows  in  his  soul  that 
I'm  his  master — his  ego  prostrates  itself  before  mine — 
and  yet  that  man" — he  concluded  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
tinguishable awe — "is  worth  all  the  wa;-  from  two  to 
three  hundred  millions!" 

"  Mrs.  Eversley  is  an  unlucky  little  woman,  from  what 
I  hear,"  began  Aunt  Bell,  once  more  with  altruistic  aims. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  the  Doctor,  recalling  him- 
self from  a  downward  look  at  the  grovelling  Browett, 
"she  made  me  promise  to  be  in  at  four  o'clock.  Really 
I  couldn't  evade  her — it  was  either  four  o'clock  to-day 
or  the  first  possible  dj.y.  What  could  I  do?  Aunt 
Bell,  I  won't  pretend  that  this  being  looked  up  to  and 
sought  out  is  always  disagreeable.     Contrary  to  the 
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Pharisee,  I  say  '  Thank  God  I  am  as  other  men  are ! '  I 
have  my  human  moments,  but  mostly  it  Iwres  me,  and 
especially  these  half-religious,  half-sentimental  con- 
fidences of  emotional  women  who  imagine  their  lives 
are  tragedies.  Now  this  woman  believes  her  marriage 
is  unhappy " 

"Indeed,  it  is!"  Aunt  Bell  broke  in— this  time  effec- 
tually, for  she  proceeded  to  relate  of  one  Morris  lipton 
Eversley  a  catalogue  of  inelegancies  that,  if  authoritative, 
left  him,  considered  as  a  husband,  undesirable,  not  to 
say  impracticable.  His  demerits,  indeed,  served  to 
bring  the  mt.,!  to  a  blithe  and  chatty  close. 

Aunt  Bell's  practice  cn.h  day  after  luncheon  was,  in 
her  own  terminology,  to  "go  into  the  silence  and  con- 
centrate upon  the  thought  of  the  All-fJood."  She  was 
recalled  from  the  psychic  state  on  this  afternoon,  though 
happily  not  before  a  good  half-hour,  by  Nancy's  knock 
at  her  door. 

She  came  in,  cheerful,  a  small  sheaf  of  papers  in  her 
hand.  Aunt  Bell,  finding  herself  restored  and  amiable, 
sat  up  to  listen. 

Nancy  threw  herself  on  the  couch,  with  the  air  of  a 
woman  about  to  chat  confidentially  from  the  softness 
of  many  gay  pillows,  dropping  into  the  attitude  of  tran- 
quil relaxation  that  may  yet  bristle  with  eager  mental 
quills. 

"The  drollest  thing.  Aunt  Bell!  This  morning 
mstead  of  hearing  Allan,  I  went  up  to  that  trunk- 
room  and  rummaged  through  the  chest  that  has  all 
those  old  papers  and  things  of  Grandfather  Delcher's. 
And  would  you  believe  it?  For  an  hour  or  more 
there,  I  was  reading  bits  of  his  old  sermons." 

"But  he  was  a  Presbyterian!"    In  her  tone  and 
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inflection  Aunt  Bell  ably  conveyed  an  exposition  of  the 
old  gentleman's  impossibility — lucidly  allotting  him  to 
spiritual  fellowship  with  the  head-hunters  of  Borneo. 
"I  know  it,  but,  Aunt  Bell,  those  old  sermons  really 
did  me  good;  all  full  of  fire  they  were,  too,  but  you  felt 
a  man  back  of  them — a  good  man,  a  real  man.  You 
liked  him,  and  it  didn't  matter  that  his  terminology 
was  at  times  a  little  eccentric.  Grandfather's  theology 
fitted  the  last  days  of  his  life  about  as  crinoline  and 
hoop-skirts  would  fit  over  there  on  the  avenue  to-day— 
but  he  always  made  me  feel  religious.  It  seemed  sweet 
and  good  to  be  a  Chri^ian  when  he  talked.  With  all 
his  antiquated  beliefs  he  never  made  me  doubt  as — as 
I  doubt  to-day.  But  it  was  another  thing  I  wanted  to 
show  you — something  I  found— some  old  compositions 
of  Bemal's  that  his  grandfather  must  have  kept. 
Here's  one  about  birds — 'jingle-birds,  squeak-birds  and 
clatter-birds.'     No?— you  wouldn't  care  for  that?— 

well— listen  to  this." 
She  read  the  youthful  Bemal's  effort  to  rehabilitate 

the  much-blemished  reputation  of  Judas — a  paper  that 

had  been  curiously  preserved  by  the  old  man. 

"Poor  Judas,  indeed!"    The  novelty  was  not  lost 

upon  Aunt  Bell,  expert  that  she  was  in  all  obliquities 

from  accepted  tradition. 
"The  funny  boy!    Very  ingenious,  I'm  sure.     I  dare 

say  no  one  ever  before  said  a  good  word  for  Judas  since 

the  day  of  his  death,  and  this  lad  would  canonise  him 

out  of  hand.     Think  of  it— St.  Judas!" 

Nancy  lay  back  among  the  cushions,  talking  idly, 

inconsequently. 

"You  see,  there  was  at  least  one  man  created.  Aunt 

Bell,  who  could  by  no  chance  be  saved — one  man  who 
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had  to  betray  the  Son  of  Man — one  man  to  be  forever 
left  out  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  salvation,  even  if 
every  other  in  the  world  were  saved.  There  had  to  be 
one  man  to  disbelieve,  to  betray  and  to  lie  in  hell  for  it, 
or  the  whole  plan  would  have  been  frustratetl.  There 
was  a  theme  for  Dante,  Aunt  Bell— not  the  one  soul  in 
hell,  but  the  other  souls  in  heaven  slowly  awakening  to 
the  suffering  of  that  one  soul— to  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  suffering  in  ortler  that  they  might  be  saved.  Do 
you  think  they  would  find  heaven  to  be  real  heaven  if 
they  knew  he  was  burning?  And  don't  you  think  a 
poet  could  make  some  interesting  talk  between  this 
solitary  soul  predestined  to  hell,  and  the  God  who 
planned  the  scheme?" 

Aunt  Bell  looked  bored  and  uttered  a  swift,  low  phrase 
that  might  have  been  "Fiddlesticks I" 

"My  dear,  no  one  believes  in  hell  nowadays." 

"Does  any  one  believe  in  anything?" 

"Belief  in  the  essentials  of  Christianity  was  never 
more  apparent." 

It  was  a  treasured  phrase  from  the  morning's  sermon. 

"What  are  the  essentials?" 

"Belief  that  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son— you  know  as  well  as  I,  child— belief 
in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Christ." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  awful.  Aunt  Bell,  if  you  didn't 
believe  in  it,  and  had  to  be  in  hell  because  the  serpent 
persuaded  Eve  and  Eve  persuaded  Adam  to  eat  the 
apple — ^that's  the  essential  foundation  of  Christianity, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Why,  certainly- you  must  believe  in  original  sin " 

"I  see— here's  a  note  in  Bemal's  hand,  on  one  of 
these  old  papers— evidently  written  much  later  than  tho 
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other:  "The  old  gentleman  says  Christmas  is  losing  its 
deeper  significance.  What  is  it?  That  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  was  begotten  by  his  Father  to  be  a  sacrifice 
to  its  Father— that  its  blood  might  atone  for  the  sin  of 
his  first  pair — and  so  save  from  eternal  torment  the  off- 
spring of  that  pair.  God  will  no  longer  be  apjieased 
by  the  blood  of  lambs;  nothing  but  the  blood  of  his  son 
will  now  atone  for  the  sin  of  i.is  own  creatures.  It 
seems  to  me  the  sooner  Christmas  loses  this  deeper  sig- 
nificance the  better.  Poor  old  loving  human  nature 
gives  it  a  much  more  beautiful  significance.'" 

"My  dear,"  began  Ahnt  Bell,  "before  I  broadened 
into  what  I  have  called  the  higher  unbelief,  I  should 
have  considered  that  that  young  man  had  a  positive 
genius  for  blasphemy;  now  that  I  have  again  come  into 
the  shadow  of  the  cross,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  merely 
lacks  imagination." 

"Poor  Bernall  Yet  he  made  me  believe,  though  he 
seemed  to  believe  in  nothing  himself.  He  makes  me 
believe  now.  He  calls  to  me.  Aunt  Bell — or  is  it  myself 
calling  to  him  that  I  hear? 

"And  blasphemy — even  the  word  is  ridiculous,  Aunt 
Bell.  I  was  at  the  day-nursery  yestenlay  when  all 
those  babies  were  brought  in  to  their  dinner.  They 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  coo  or  to  make  any  noise,  and 
they  really  behaved  finely  for  two-  and  three-year-olds 
— though  I  did  see  one  outlaw  reach  over  before 
the  signal  was  given  and  lovingly  pat  the  big  fat 
cookie  beside  its  plate  —  thinking  its  insubordina- 
tion would  be  overlooked— but,  Aunt  Bell,  do  you 
suppose  one  of  those  fifty-two  babies  could  blaspheme 
youT" 

"Don't  be  silly  1" 
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"But  can  you  imagine  one  of  them  capable  of  any 
.lisrespcct  to  you  that  would  merit-suy,  burning  or 
somethmg  severe  like  that?" 

"Of  course  notl" 

"Well,  don't  you  really  believe  that  God  is  farther 
l)eyond  you  or  me  or  the  foolish  [my  that  wrote  this,  than 
we  ai*  beyond  those  babies-with  a  greater,  bigger 
point  of  view,  a  fuller  love?  Imagine  the  God  that 
made  everythmg-the  worl.ls  and  binds  and  flowere 
and  butterflies  and  babies  and  mountains  -  imagine 
him  feehng  insulted  Ix-cuuse  one  of  his  wretched  little 
John  Smiths  or  Bcrnal  Linfords  babbles  little  human 
words  about  him,  or  even  worries  his  jxjor  little  human 
heart  with  doubts  of  His  existence!" 

"My  child,  yours  is  but  a  finite  mind,  unable  to  limit 
or  define  the  Infinite.     What  is  it,  anyway-is  it  Chris- 

ian&-iencetakingholdofyo,i,orthatchapwhopreach,.s 
that  they  have  the  Messiah  re-incarnated  and  now  living 
in  Syria-Babbists,  aren't  they-or  is  it  theosophy- 
or  are  you  simply  .lissatisfied  with  Allan  ?  "  A  sudden 
shrewd  glance  fn.m  Aunt  Bell's  baby-blue  eyes  went 
with  this  last. 

Nancy  laughed,  then  grew  serious.  "I  think  the  last 
IS  It,  Aunt  Bell.  A  woman  seems  to  doubt  God  and 
everything  e  se  after  she  begins  to  doubt  the  husband 
she  has  loved.  Really,  I  Ind  myself  questioning  every- 
thing—every moral  standard." 

*K  "*^r^,'  ^Z  "'^  ""  ""grateful  woman  to  speak  like 
that  of  Allan  1"  '^ 

"I  never  should  have  done  it,  dear,  if  you  hadn't  made 
me  believe  you  knew.  I  should  have  thought  it  out  all 
by  myself,  and  then  acted,  if  I  found  I  could  with  anv 
conscience."  •' 
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"Eh?  Mercy!  You  couldn't.  The  idea/  And 
there's  Allan,  now.     Come!" 

The  Doctor  was  on  the  threshold.  "So  here  you  are! 
Well,  I've  just  sent  Mrs.  Eversley  away  in  tears." 

He  dropped  into  an  arm-chair  with  a  little  half- 
humorous  moan  of  fatigue. 

"It's  a  relief,  sometimes,  to  know  you  can  relax  and 
let  your  whole  weight  absolutely  down  on  to  the  broad 
earth!"  he  declared. 

"Mrs.  Eversley?"  suggested  Aunt  Bell. 

"Well,  the  short  of  it  is,  she  told  me  her  woes 
and  begged  me  to  give  my  .sanction  to  her  .securing  a 
divorce!"  > 

Nancy  sat  up  from  her  pillows.  "Oh — and  you 
didf" 

"Nancy!"  It  was  low,  but  clear,  quick-spoken, 
stem,  and  hurt.  "You  forget  yourself.  At  least  you 
forget  my  view  and  the  view  of  my  Church.  Even 
were  I  out  of  the  Church,  I  .should  still  regard  mar- 
riage as  a  sacrament — indissoluble  except  by  death.  The 
very  words — 'Whom  God  hath  joined'" — he  became 
almost  oratorical  in  his  warmth — "Surely  you  would 
not  expect  me  to  use  my  influence  in  this  parish  to  under- 
mine the  sanctity  of  the  home — to  attack  our  emblem 
of  Christ's  union  with  His  Church!" 

With  reproach  in  his  eyes-  a  reproach  that  in  some 
way  seemed  to  be  bland  and  mellow,  yet  with  a  hurt 
droop  to  his  handsome  head,  he  went  from  the  room. 
Nancy  looked  after  him,  longingly,  wonderingly. 

"The  maddening  thing  is,  Aunt  Bell,  that  some- 
times he  actually  has  the  power  to  make  me  believe  in 
him.  But,  oh,  doesn't  Christ's  union  with  his  Church 
have  some  ghastly  symbols!" 


CHAPTER  IX 

Sinful   Pervehseness   of  the   Natural   Woman 

TVo  months  later  a  certain  tension  in  the  rectory  of 
M.  Antipas  was  tempomrily  relieved.  Like  the  spring 
of  a  watch  wound  too  tightly,  it  snapped  one  dL  at 
Nancys  .leclaration  that  she  would  go  to  Edom  for  a 
time-would  go,  moreover,  without  a  reason-without 
so  much  as  a  woman's  easy  "Ix-cause."  This  circum- 
stance, while  it  froze  in  the  hud  every  available  objection 
o  her  coui^,  quelled  none  of  the  displeasure  that  was 
lelt  at  her  woman  s  perversity. 

Her  decision  was  announce,!  one  morning  after  a 
fort  "cif  S'""'^  after  shehad  behaved  unac«,untably 

"You  are  not  pleasing  Allan,"  was  Aunt  Bell's  mas- 
terly way  of  putting  the  .situation.  Nancy  laughed 
from  out  of  the  puzzling  reserve  into  which  she  had 
lately  settled. 

"So  he  tells  me,  Aunt  Bell.  He  utters  it  with  the  air 
of  telhng  me  something  necessarily  to  my  disci«lit- 
yet  I  wonder  whose  fault  it  reallv  is  " 

"Well  of  all  things!"  Aunt" Bell  made  no  effort  to 
conceal  her  amazement. 

"It  isn't  necessarily  mine,  you  know."  Before  the 
mirror  she  brought  the  veil  nicely  about  the  edge  of  her 
hat,  with  the  strained  and  solemn  absorption  of  a  woman 
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in  this  shriving  of  her  reflation  so  that  it  may  go  out  in 
peace. 

"My  fuiiiire  to  please  Allan,  you  know,  may  as  easily 
be  due  to  his  defects  as  to  mine.  I  .said  so,  but  he  only 
answered,  'Really,  you're  not  pleasing  me.'  And,  as 
he  often  says  of  liis  own  predicaments— '  What  could  I 
dot'    Rut  I'm  gl(id  he  jiersLsts  in  it." 

"Why,  if  you  resent  it  so?" 

"  Hecause,  Aunt  Hell,  I  must  l)e  quite — (ptHe  certain 
that  Allan  is  funny.  It  would  lie  dreadful  to  make  a 
mistake.  If  only  I  could  l)e  certain— |x)sitive — con- 
vinced—sure— that  Allan  is  the  funniest  thing  in  all  the 
world "  I 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  Allan  is  funny."  Aunt 
Bell  paused  for  an  instant's  retro.sj)ect.  "Now,  he 
doesn't  joke  much." 

"One  doesn't  have  to  joke  to  be  a  joke.  Aunt  Hell." 

"  But  what  if  he  were  funny  ?  Why  is  that  so  impor- 
tant?" 

"Oh,  it's  important  because  of  the  other  thing  thut 
you  know  you  know  when  you  know  that." 

"Mercy I  Child,  you  should  have  a  cup  of  cocoa  or 
something  before  you  start  off — really " 

The  last  long  hatpin  seemingly  pierced  the  head  of 
Nancy  and  she  turned  from  the  ^iuss  to  fumble  on  her 
gloves. 

"Aunt  Bell,  if  Allan  tells  me  once  more  in  that  h'    ■ 
gentle  tone  that  I  don't  please  him,  I  believe  I  shall 
the  freest  of  rr.>e  women — ready  to  live." 

She  pau.sed  to  look  vacantly  into  the  wall.  "Some- 
times, you  know,  I  seem  to  wake  up  with  a  clear  mind 
— but  the  day  clouds  it.  We  shouldn't  Mieve  so  many 
falsities.  Aunt  Bell,  if  they  didn't  pinch  our  brains  into 
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it  at  a  lender  a«e.  I  should  know  Allan  through  and 
through  at  a  glance  to-day,  if  I  met  him  for  the  first 
time;  but  he  kneaded  ray  poor  girl's  brain  this  way  and 
that,  till  I'd  have  been  done  for.  Aunt  Bell,  if  some  one 
else  hadn't  kneaded  and  patted  it  into  other  ways,  so 
that  little  memories  come  back  and  stay  with  me^ 
little  bits  of  sweetness  and  genuineness— of  realnett. 
Aunt  Bell." 

"Nance,  you  are  morbid— and  I  think  you're  wrong 
to  go  up  there  to  be  alone  with  your  sick  fancies— why 
are  you  going,  Nance ?" 

"Aunt  Bell,  can  I  really  trust  you  not  to  betray  me? 
Will  you  promise  to  keep  the  secret  if  I  actually  tell 
you?" 

Aunt  Bell  looked  at  once  important  and  trustworthy, 
yet  of  an  incorruptible  propriety. 

"I'm  sure,  my  dear,  you  would  not  ask  me  to  keep 
secret  anything  that  your  husband  wouKI  lie " 

"  Dear,  no  I  You  can  keep  mum  with  a  spotless  con- 
science." 

"  Of  course ;  I  was  sure  of  that  I " 

"What  a  fraud  you  are,  Aunt  Bell— you  weren't  sure 

at  all— but  I  shall  disappoint  you.  Now  my  reason " 

She  came  close   and  spoke  low^ "I\Iy   reason   for 

going  to  Edom,  whatever  it  is,  is  so  utterly  silly  that  I 
haven't  even  dared  to  tell  myself— .so,  you  see— my 
real  reason  for  going  is  simply  to  find  out  what  my 
reason  really  is.  I'm  dying  to  know.  There!  Now 
never  say  I  didn't  trust  you." 

In  the  first  shock  of  this  fall  from  her  anticipations 
Aunt  Bell  neglected  to  remember  that  All  is  Good. 
Yet  she  was  presently  far  enough  mollified  to  accom- 
pany her  niec-e  to  the  station. 
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Returning  from  thence  after  she  had  watched  Nancy 
through  the  gate  to  the  3:05  Edom  local,  Aunt  Bell 
lingered  at  the  open  study  door  of  the  rector  of  St. 
Antipas.    He  looked  up  cordially. 

"You  know,  Allan,  it  may  do  the  child  good,  after 
all,  to  be  alone  a  little  while." 

"Nancy— ha-s— not— pleased— me!"  The  words 
were  clean-cut,  with  an  illuminating  pause  after  each, 
so  that  Aunt  Bell  might  by  no  chance  mistake  their 
import,  yet  the  tone  was  low  and  not  without  a  quality 
of  winning  sweetness— the  tone  of  the  injured  good. 

"I've  seen  that,  Allan.  Nance  undoubtedly  has  a 
vein  of  selfishness.  Inptead  of  striving  to  pleajse  her 
husband,  she — well,  she  has  practically  intimated  to 
me  that  a  wife  has  the  right  to  please  herself.  Of 
course,  she  didn't  say  it  brutally  in  just  those  words, 
but " 

"It's  the  modern  spirit.  Aunt  Bell— the  spirit  of 
unbelief.  It  has  made  what  we  call  the  '  new  woman ' 
— that  noxious  flower  on  the  stalk  of  scientific  materiul- 
lava. 

He  turned  and  wrote  this  phrase  rapidly  on  a  pad  at 
his  elbow,  while  Aunt  Bell  waited  expectantly  for  more. 

"There's  a  sermon  that  writes  itself.  Aunt  Bell. 
'Woman's  deterioration  under  Modem  Infidelity  to 
God.'  As  truly  as  you  live,  this  thing  called  the  'new 
woman '  has  grown  up  side  by  side  with  the  thing  called 
the  higher  criticism.  And  it's  natural.  Take  away 
God's  word  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  you  make 
woman  a  law  unto  herself.  Man's  state  is  then  wretched 
enough,  but  contemplate  woman's!  Having  put  aside 
Christ's  authority,  she  naturally  puts  aside  man's,  hence 
we  have  the  creature  who  mannishly  desires  the  suffrage 
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and  attends  clul,  mwtings  and  argues,  and  has  views- 
views.  Aunt  Bell,  on  the  ,|ue.st.ons  ,.f  the  day-the 
woman  , -ho.  as  you  have  just  succinctly  said  of  your 
niece,  believes  she  ha.s  „  right  to  please  herself! '  There 
w  the  keynote  of  the  mo,lem  divorce  evil.  Aunt  Bell- 
she  has  a  nght  to  please  herself.     Believing  no  longer 

T  :  „  ,,  r'  *"  *'"''J"^  *"  y"'"  husban,ls!'  Why. 
Aunt  Bell,, f  y„„  fan  imagine Christiunity  shorn  of  M 
.U  other  glones.  ,t  woul.l  still  U-  the  greatest  religion 
the  world  ha-s  ever  known,  iH-cau.se  it  hol.ls  woman 
sternly  m  her  sph.-re  and  maintains  the  sanctify  of  the 
home  Now,  I  know  nothing  of ,},,.  „.„!  .state  of  Nancv's 
auh  but  the  fact  that  she  U-li.-vcs  she  has  a  righ! 
to  plea.,e  herself  ..s  ,.n„ngh  to  convin,*  me.  I  would 
stake  my  ng ht  arm  this  moment,  up,m  just  this  evi- 
-lenee,  hat  Nancy  has  U^,„„e  an  imlK-liever.  When  I 
let  her  know  as  plainly  as  English  wonls  can  cxpre,ss  it 
that  she  IS  not  pleasing  me,  she  |,M,ks  either  sullen  or 
flippant-thus  showing  .listinctly  a  lo.ss  of  n-ligious 

Allly'"'T?^?^*  *"  ^"^^  "  "*"""'"«  ^""O"  "f  that. 
Allan.     I  think  society  needs  it  " 

"It  does,  Aunt  Bell,  it  docsl    And  we  are  going  from 

W  to  wo,^.     I  for,,,,,.  ,!,e  time  in  this  ve^'  ag.-  of  ours 

when  no  woman  will  «,ntinue  to  he  wife  to  a  man 

except  by  the  dictates  of  her  own  lawless  and  corrupt 

nature-when  a  wife  will  make  so^alled  love  her  only 

nile-when  she  will  brazenly  disreganl  the  law  of  God 

and  the  word  of  hi.s  only  In-gotten  crucified  Son,  unless 

Aunt  Bell,  but  liberty  with  woman  has  become  license 
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since  she  lost  faith  in  the  won]  of  Rod  that  holds  her 
subject  to  man.  We  should  be  thankful  that  the  mother 
Church  still  stands  firm  on  that  rock — the  rock  of 
woman's  subjection  to  man.  Our  own  (Church  has 
quibbled,  Aunt  Bell,  but  look  at  the  6ne  con.sistenc)'  of 
the  Church  of  Home.  As  truly  as  you  live,  the  Catholic 
Church  will  one  day  hold  the  only  women  who  subject 
themselves  to  their  husbands  in  all  things  because  of 
GimI's  command — regardless  of  their  anarchistic  desire 
to  'please  them.selvcs.'  There  is  the  only  Christian 
Church  left  that  knows  woman  is  a  creature  to  be  ruled 
with  an  iron  hand — and  has  the  courage  to  send  them 
to  hell  for  'pleasing  thijmselves.'" 

He  glowed  in  me<litation  a  moment,  then,  in  a  burst 
of  confidence,  continued: 

"This  is  not  to  \ie  repeated.  Aunt  Bell,  but  I  have 
more  than  once  questioned  if  I  should  always  allow  the 
Anglo-Catholic  ('hurch  to  nuMlify  my  true  Catholicism. 
I  have  talked  freely  with  Father  Riley  of  St.  Clement.s 
ot  our  weekly  ministers'  meetings — there's  a  bright 
chap  for  you — and  really,  Aunt  Bell,  as  to  mere  uni- 
versality, the  Church  of  Rome  has  about  the  only  claim 
worth  considering.  Mind  you,  this  is  not  to  be  repeated, 
but  I  am  often  .so  much  troubled  that  I  have  to  fall  back 
on  my  simple  childish  faith  in  the  love  of  the  Father 
earned  of  him  for  me  by  the  Son's  death  on  the  cross. 
But  what  if  I  err  in  making  my  faith  too  simple  ?  Even 
now  I  ora  almost  persuaded  that  a  priest  ordained  into 
the  Episcopal  Church  cannot  consecrate  the  elements 
of  the  Eucharist  in  a  sacrificial  scn.se.  Doubts  like 
these  are  tragedies  to  an  honest  man,  Aunt  Bell — they 
try  his  soul — they  bring  him  eoch  day  to  the  foot  of  that 
cross  whereon  the  Son  of  Go<l  suffers  his  agony  in  order 
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to  nnaom  our  aoiiLs  from  (JchI'm  wifl/h  with  iis-and 
ihcrc  are  tiim-»,  Aunt  IJell,  when  I  fimi  n  ,  .  7  cazinit 
\onpng\y,  lik,-  a  little  tire<l  child,  at  ihe oix-i,  jr.nsof  the 
mother  Church-on  whose  loviuR  Ihimuu  of  authority 
a  tnan  may  lay  all  his  doubts  and  be  Mover  acain  troubled 
in  his  mind." 
Aunt  Bell  .si)fhc<l  cheerfully. 

"After  all."  she  said  briskly,  "l.n't  Christianity  the 
most  fascinating  of  all  belief.-,  if  on.-  <-<.ines  into  it  from 
the  higher  unMief?  Isn't  it  tli,..,  Alliri-clo.sn't  the 
very  thought  excite  you-  tl.ai  noi  .  nl)  ;;„  .s„nls  of 
thouMnds  now  living,  but  t)u,i,.si„„ls  v,  t  unJK.rn,  will 
be  affected  through  all  eternity  fur  «„..,.  ,„  „;„!  by  the 
clearness  with  which  you,  here  at  tl.i.  i„..M.c,it,  pcnrive 
and  reason  out  these  spiritual  values-  ,.i„i  the  hcnesly 
with  which  you  act  upon  your  conclusions.  JIow  truly 
Ood  ha.s  made  us  responsible  for  the  w.uls  of  one 
anotherl " 

rnie  rector  of  St.  Antipas  shnigge.1  iiio<lestIy  ai  this 
bald  wording  of  his  responsibility;  tlun  he  sighed  and 
bent  his  head  as  one  honestly  conscious  of  the  situation's 
gravity. 
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CHAPPER  X 

The  Reason  or  a  Woma.j  Wuo  Had  No  Reason 

It  was  not  a  jest — Nancy's  tpllinp  Aunt  Bell  that  her 
reason  for  going  to  Kdom  was  too  foolish  to  give  even 
to  herself.  At  least  such  retiience  to  self  is  often  sin- 
cerely and  plausiltly  asserted  hy  the  very  inner  woman. 
Yet  no  sooner  hiul  her  train  started  than  her  secret 
within  a  secret  lH>gan  to  tell  iLself :  at  first  in  whispers, 
then  low  like  a  voice  overheard  through  leafy  trees; 
then  loud  and  louder  until  all  the  noise  of  the  train  did 
no  more  than  confuse  the  words  s  -at  only  she  could 
hear  them. 

When  the  exciting  time  of  this  listening  had  gone  and 
she  stepped  from  the  train  into  the  lazy  spring  silence 
of  the  village,  her  own  heart  spelled  the  thing  in  quick, 
loud,  hammering  beats — ».  thing  which,  now  that  she 
faced  it,  was  so  wildly  impos.»il)le  that  her  cheeks 
burned  at  the  first  second  of  actual  realisation  of  its 
enormity;  and  her  knees  weakened  in  a  deathly  trem- 
ble, quite  as  if  they  might  bend  embarrassingly  in  either 
direction. 

Then  in  the  outer  spaces  of  her  mind  there  grew,  to 
save  her,  a  sense  of  her  crass  fatuity.  She  was  quickly 
in  a  carriage,  eager  to  avoid  any  acquaintance,  glad 
the  driver  was  no  village  familiar  who  might  amiably 
seek  to  regale  her  with  gossip.  They  went  swiftly  up 
238 
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the  western  road  through  its  greening  elms  to  where 
Clytie  kept  the  big  house— her  own  home  while  she 
lived,  and  the  home  of  the  family  when  they  chose  to  bo 
there.  '  * 

At  last,  the  silent,  cool  house  with  its  secretive  green 
shutters  rose  above  her;  the  wheels  made  their  little 
crisping  over  the  fine  metal  of  the  driveway.  She  has- 
tily paid  the  man  and  was  at  the  side  door  that  opened 
into  the  sitting-room.  As  she  put  her  hand  to  the  knob 
she  was  conscious  of  Clytie  passing  the  window  to  open 
the  door. 

Then  they  were  face  to  face  over  the  threshold— 
Clytemnestra,  of  a  matronly  circumference,  yet  with 
a  certain  prim  consciousness  of  herself,  which  despite 
the  gray  hair  and  the  excellent  maturity  of  her  face, 
was  unmistakably  maidenish— Clytie  of  the  eyes  always 
wise  to  another's  needs  and  beaming  with  that  fine 
wisdom. 

She  started  back  from  the  doorway  by  way  of  being 
playfully  dramatic— her  hands  on  her  hips,  her  head 
to    one    side    at    an    astountled    angle.      Yet    little 
more  than  a  second  did  she  let  herself  simulate  this 
welcoming  incredulity— this  stupefaction  of  cordiality. 
There  must  be  quick  speech— especially  as  to  Nancy's 
face- -which   seemetl   strangely   unfamiliar,  set,   sup- 
pressed, breathless,  unaccountably  young— and  there 
had   to   be  the  splendid   announcement   of    another 
matter. 
"  ^Vhy,  child,  is  it  you  or  your  ghost  ?  " 
Nancy  could  only  nod  her  head. 
"My  suz!  what  ails  the  child  ?" 
Here  the  other  managed  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
made  smile. 
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"And  of  all  things! — you'll  never,  never,  never 
guess! " 

"There — there! — yes,  yes — yes!  I  know — know  all 
about  it — knew  it — knew  it  lust  night " 

She  had  put  out  a  han<l  toward  Clytie  and  now  reached 
the  other  from  her  side,  easing  herself  to  the  door- 
post against  which  she  leaned  and  laughed,  weakly, 
vacantly. 

"Some  one  told  you — on  the  way  up?" 

"Yes — I  knew  it,  I  toll  you— that',  n>  hat  makes  it  so 

funny  and  foolish — why  I  came,  you  know "    She 

had  now  gained  a  little  in  loherence,  and  with  it  came 
a  final  doubt.  She  steadied  herself  in  the  doorway  to 
a.sk — "When  did  Bernal  come?" 

And  Clytie,  somewhat  relieved,  l)ecame  voluble, 

"  Night  before  last  on  the  Hix-^teen,  ami  me  getting 
home  late  from  the  Epworth  Uffling — fire  i»ut  not  a 
stick  of  kindling-wood  in  only  two  cakes  in  the  but- 
tery,  neither  of  them  a  layer — not  a  frying-size  chicken 
on  the  place — thank  goodness  he  didn't  have  the  ap- 
petite he  used  to — though  in  another  way  it's  just 
downright  heartbreaking  to  see  a  person  you  care  for 
not  be  if  really  eater — but  I  ha<l  some  of  the  plum 
jell  he  u.sed  to  like,  and  the  good  half  of  an  apple-.Iolm 
which  I  at  once  het  up— and  1  sent  Mehitty  Lykins 
down  for  some  chops " 

"Where  is  he?" 

There  had  seemed  to  be  a  choking  in  the  question. 
Clytie  regarded  her  curiously. 

"  He  was  lying  down  up  in  the  study  a  while  ago — 
kicking  one  foot  up  in  the  air  against  the  wall,  with  his 
head  nearly  off  the  sofy  onto  the  floor,  just  like  he 
used  to — there — that's  his  step " 
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"I  can't  stf  him  now!    Here— let  n.c  go  into  your 

room  till  I  freshen  and  rest  a  bit— quick " 

Once  more  the  indecisive  knres  seen,«i  alx>ut  to 
bend  either  way  under  their  burden.  With  an  effort 
of  will  she  drew  the  amaztnl  Clytie  K.ward  the 
open  door  of  the  latter's  bedroom;  then  close.l  it 
quickly,  and  stood  facing  her  in  the  dusk  of  the 
curtained  room. 

" Clytie— I'm  weak— it '«  s„  strange— actually  weak— 
1  shake  so— Oh,  Clytie— I've  got  to  cry!" 

There  was  a  mutual  opening  of  arms  and  a  head  .m 
Clytie  s  shoulder,  wet  eyes  close  in  a  comer  that  had 
once  l)een  the  good  woman's  iio.k— and  stifling  sobs 
that  .s,-eme.l  one  moment  to  contract  her  body  rigi<lly 
from  heatl  t..  foot-tlic  next  to  leave  it  limp  and  falling 
Prom  the  nursing  shoulder  she  was  hcljx'd  to  the  U-d 
though  she  could  not  yet  rclav  her  arms  fnmi  that 
desperate  grip  of  Clytie's  neck.  /x,ng  she  held  her  so 
even  after  the  fit  of  weeping  pa.s.sed,  clasping  her  with 
arms  m  which  there  was  almost  a  savage-  intensity- 
arms  that  locked  themselves  more  fiercely  at  any  little 
stirring  of  the  pri.soned  one. 

At  la.st,  when  she  had  lain  quiet  a  long  time,  the 
grasp  was  suddenly  loosened  and  Clytie  was  privileged 
to  ease  her  aching  neck  and  crampe<l  shoulders.  Then 
even  a,s  she  looked  tlown,  she  heard  from  Nancy  the' 
mea^uml  .soft  breathing  of  sleep.  She  drew  a  curtain 
to  ■hut  out  one  la.st  ray  of  light,  and  went  softly  from 
the  rocim. 

Two  hours  later,  as  Clytenine.stra  attained  ultimate 
ftcrfccti^m  in  tl,.  arrangement  of  four  gliuss  dishes  of 
pre.serves  ami  time  varieties  of  eak.  u|)on  her  table- 
for  she  still  kept  t<,  lh<-  sinfully  comple.x  fare  of  the  good 
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old  simple  days  -Nancy  came  out.  Clytie  stood  erect 
to  peer  anxiously  over  the  lamp  at  her. 

"I'm  all  rij^lit — you  were  a  dear  to  let  me  sleep. 
See  how  fre.sh  I  aui." 

"You  do  look  pearter,  child — hut  you  look  different 
from  when  you  came.  My  suz!  you  looked  so  excited 
and  kind  of  young  when  I  o[jene<i  that  door,  it  give  me 
a  start  for  a  minute — I  thought  I'd  woke  out  of  a  dream 
and  you  was  a  Mi.s.s  in  short  skirts  again.  Hut  now — 
let  me  see  you  clo.ser."  She  cuine  around  the  tahle, 
then  continued:  "Well,  you  look  fresh  antl  sweet  and 
some  re.sted,  and  you  look  old  and  reasonable  again— 
I  mean  as  old  an  you  had  ought  to  look.  J  never  did 
know  you  to  act  that  way  k-fore,  child.  My  neck  ain't 
got  the  crick  out  of  it  yet." 

"Poor  old  Clytie — hut  you  .see  yesterday  all  day  I 
felt  queer — very  queer,  and  wrought  up.  and  last  night 
I  couldn't  rest,  and  1  lay  awake  and  cxcite<l  all  night — 
and  something  seemed  to  give  way  when  I  saw  you  in 
the  door.  Of  course  it  wa.s  nervousness,  and  I  shall 
be  all  right  now " 

She  looked  up  and  .saw  Bernal  staring  at  her — 
standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  big  room,  his  face 
shading  into  the  dusk  back  of  him.  She  went  to  him 
with  both  hands  out  and  he  kissed  her. 

"Is  it  Nance?" 

"I  don't  know — but  it's  really  Bernal." 

"Clytie  says  you  knew  I  had  come." 

"Clytie  must  have  misunderstood.  No  one  even 
intimated  such  a  thing.  I  came  up  to-tlay — I  had  to 
come — because — if  I  had  known  you  were  here, 
wouldn't  I  have  brought  Allan?" 

"Of  course  I  was  going  to  let  you  know,  and  come 
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down  in  a  !vw  .iay.s— tin-re  was  some  business  to  do 
here.  Dear  old  .\liaii!  I'm  aching  to  get  a  stramrle- 
holdonhjin!" 

']  ^ ''f~''<''"  If  ■«  K*ad— there's  ,so  much  to  sav!" 
"I  didn't  know  whom  1  should  fend  here." 
"We've  had  Clytie  look  after  lx,th  hou»«- some- 
tnnes  we've  rented  mine— »nd  almost  e^-e^y  summer 
we've  cooie  here." 

"Vou  know  I  didn't  dream  I  was  rich  until  I  jrot 
here.  The  lawyer  says  they've  adverti.sed,  but  I've 
been  away  from  everything  most  of  the  time— not 
looking  out  for  a<lvcrtiscments.  I  can't  understand 
the  old  gentleman,  when  I  was  such  a  reprobate 
and  Allan  was  always  such  a  thoroughly  decent 
chap." 

"f^)h,  hardly  a  reprobate!" 

"  \Vorse,  Xanc— an  a.ss-think  of  my  talking  to  that 
dear  old  soul  as  I  did-taking  twenty  minutes  off  to 
win  him  from  his  lifelong  faith.  I  shudder  when  I 
rememlxT  it.  An,l  yet  I  honestly  thought  he  might 
be  made  to  see  things  niy  way." 

Their  speech  had  Ixin  quick,  and  her  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  his  with  a  look  from  the  old  days  striving 
m  her  to  bring  back  that  big  moment  of  their  last  parting 
—that  singular  moment  when  they  blindly  groped  for 
each  other  but  had  perforce  to  be  content  with  one 
poor,  trembling  handclasp'  Had  that  trembling  been 
a  weakness  or  a  strength?  For  all  time  since-and 
mcreasmgly  during  the  later  y.ars-secret  memories 
of  It  had  wonderfully  quickened  a  fife  that  would  other- 
wi.se  have  tended  to  fall  rlull,  torpi/l,  stubborn.  It  was 
not  that  their  hands  hiul  met,  but  t».at  they  had  trem- 
bled—those two  strange  har.ds  that  ha/1  both  repelled 
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and  coerced  each  otlier — faltering  at  last  into  that  long 
moment  of  triumphant  certainty. 

Under  the  first  light  words  with  Bemal  this  memory 
had  welled  up  anew  in  her  with  a  mighty  power  before 
which  she  was  as  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  Then,  all  at  once, 
she  saw  that  they  had  become  dazed  and  speechless 
above  this  prestnt  clasp — the  yielding,  yet  opposing, 
of  those  all-knowing,  never-forgetting  hands.  There 
followed  one  swift  mutual  look  of  bewilderment.  Then 
their  hands  fell  apart  and  with  little  awkward  laughs 
they  turned  to  Clytie. 

They  were  presently  at  table,  Clytie  in  a  trance  of 
ecstatic  watchfulness  for  emptied  plates,  broken  only 
by  reachings  and  urging-s  of  this  or  that  esteemed  flesh- 
pot. 

Under  the  ready  talk  that  flowed,  Nancy  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  returned  one.  And  now  his 
strangeness  vaguely  hurt  her.  The  voice  and  the  face 
were  not  those  that  had  come  to  secret  life  in  her  heart 
during  the  years  of  his  absence.  Here  was  not  the 
laughing  boy  she  had  known,  with  his  volatile.  Lucifer- 
like charm  of  light-hearted  recklessness  in  the  face  of 
destiny.  Instead,  a  thinned,  shy  face  rose  before  her, 
a  face  full  of  awkwardness  and  dreaming,  troubled  and 
absent;  a  face  that  one  moment  appealed  by  its  defense- 
less forgetfulness,  and  the  next,  coerced  by  a  look  elo- 
quent of  tested  strength. 

As  she  watched  him,  there  were  two  of  her:  one,  the 
girl  dreaming  forward  out  of  the  past,  receptive  of  one 
knew  not  what  secrtts  from  inner  places;  the  other, 
the  vivid,  alert  woman — listening,  waiting,  judging. 
She  it  was  whost  laugh  came  often  to  make  of  her  face 
the  perfect  whole  out  of  many  little  imperfections. 
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Later,  when  they  sat  in  the  early  summer  night,  under 
a  moon  blurred  to  a  phantom  hy  the  mist,  when  the 
changed  lines  of  his  face  were  no  longer  relentless  and 
they  two  became  little  more  than  voices  and  remem- 
bened  presences  to  each  other,  she  began  to  find  him 
indeed  unchanged.  Even  his  voice  had  in  an  hour 
curiously  lost  that  hurting  strangeness.  As  she  listened 
she  liecaiw  absent,  almost  drowsy  with  memories  of 
that  far  night  when  his  voice  was  quite  the  same  and 
their  hands  had  trembled  together— with  such  pre- 
science tbat  through  all  the  years  her  hand  was  to  feel 
the  groping  of  his. 

Yet  awkward  enough  was  that  first  half-hour  of 
their  atting  side  by  side  in  the  night,  on  the  wide  piazza 
of  his  old  home.  Before  them  the  lawn  stretchetl 
unbroken  to  the  other  big  house,  where  Nancy  had 
wondered  her  way  to  wonianliiHxI.  Empty  now  it  was, 
darkened  as  those  yens  of  her  iln^anilng  girlhwid  must 
l)e  to  the  present.  Should  slii-  cute  it,  she  knew  the 
house  would  murmur  with  e<'hoes  of  other  tlays;  there 
would  be  the  wraith  of  the  girl  she  once  was  Hitting  as 
of  old  through  its  peo]>led  rooms. 

And  out  there  actually  liefore  her  was  the  stretch  of 
lawn  where  she  had  played  games  of  tragic  pretense 
with  the  imperious,  dreaming  Iniy.  Vividly  there  came 
back  that  late  afternoon  when  the  monster  of  Bemal's 
devising  had  frightened  them  for  the  last  time— when 
in  a  smiden  flash  of  insight  they  had  laughed  the  thing 
away  forever  and  faced  each  other  with  a  certain  half- 
joyous,  half-foolish  maturity  of  uudcr-standing.  One 
day  long  after  this  she  had  Immorously  Iwwailed  to 
Bemal  the  lo.ss  of  their  chilli's  faith  in  the  (iratcher. 
He  had  replied  that,  as  an  in.stitution,  the  (iratcher  was 
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imperishable— that  it  was  brute  humanity's  instinctive 
negation  to  the  incredible  perfections  of  life;  that  while 
the  child's  Gratcher  was  not  the  man's,  the  latter  was 
yet  of  the  same  bree<l,  however  it  might  be  refined  by 
the  subtleties  of  maturity:  that  the  man,  like  the  child, 
must  fashion  some  monster  of  horror  to  deter  him 
when  he  he  ;  j  God's  call  to  live. 

She  had  „  t  been  able  to  understand,  nor  did  she 
now.  She  '  -as  looking  out  to  the  two  trees  where  once 
her  hammock  ha<l  swung— to  the  nistic  chair,  now  fall- 
ing apart  from  age,  from  which  Bernal  had  faced  her 
that  last  evening.  Then  with  a  start  she  was  back  in 
the  present.  Nancy  of.  the  old  days  must  Ije  shut  fat 
in  the  old  house.  There  she  might  wander  and  wonder 
endlessly  among  the  echoes  and  the  half-.seen  faces,  but 
never  could  she  come  forth;  over  the  threshold  there 
could  pass  only  the  wife  of  Allan  I.inford. 

Quick  upon  this  realisation  came  a  sharp  fear  of  the 
man  beside  her— a  fear  b<)rn  of  his  hand's  hold  upon 
hers  when  they  had  met.  She  shrank  under  the  mem- 
ory of  it,  with  a  sudden  instinct  of  the  hunted.  Then 
from  her  new  covert  of  reserve  she  dared  to  peer  cau- 
tiously at  him,  .seeking  to  know  how  great  was  her  jH-ril 
—to  learn  what  meiisure  of  defense  would  l)cst  insure 
her  safety— recognising  fearfully  the  traitor  in  her  own 
heart. 

Their  first  idle  talk  had  <lied,  and  she  noted  with  new 
alarm  that  they  had  Ix-en  silent  for  many  minutes. 
This  could  not  safely  be— this  insidious,  barrier- 
destroying  silence.  She  seemed  to  hear  his  heart  beat- 
ing high  from  his  own  sen.se  of  peril.  But  would  he 
help  her  ?  Would  he  not  rather  side  with  that  wretched 
traitor  within  her,  crying  out  for  the  t)ld  days— would 
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"Smoke,  of  course!"  she  manaj^l  to  say. 
She  wutchcil  him  closely,  still  alert,  us  he  stuffed  the 
tobacco  Into  his  pipe-bowl  from  a  rublicr  pouch.  Then 
he  struck  the  match  and  In  that  moment  she  suffered 
another  shock.  The  little  flame  danced  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  wavering,  upward  sha<lows  ployed  over  a  face 
of  utter  quietness.  The  relaxed  shoulders  drooped  side- 
ways In  the  chair,  the  body  placidly  sprawled,  one 
cros-sed  leg  gently  waving.  The  shadc<l  eye  surveyed 
some  large  and  tranijuil  thought — and  In  that  eye  the 
soul  sat  remote,  aloof  from  her  as  any  star. 

She  sank  back  In  her  chair  with  a  long,  stealthy 
breath  of  relief — a  reliif  as  cold  as  stone.  .She  had  not 
felt  before  that  there  was  a  chill  In  the  wide  sweetness  of 
the  night.  Now  It  wrapped  her  round  and  slowly, 
with  a  soft  brutality,  p<'netriitcd  to  hor  heart. 

The  silence  grew  too  long.  With  a  shrugging  effort 
she  surmounted  herself  and  looked  again  toward  the 
alien  figure  looming  unconcemetl  in  the  gloom.  A 
warm,  .super-personal  sense  of  friendlinests  came  upon 
her.  Her  Intellect  awoke  to  ln(|ulries.  She  In^gan  to 
question  him  of  his  days  away,  and  soon  he  was  talking 
fn«ly  enough,  between  pulls  of  his  pipe. 

"  You  know,  Nance,  I  was  a  pro<ligal — only  when  I 
awoke  I  had  no  father  to  go  to.  Poor  grandad  1  What 
a  brutal  cub  I  was!  That  has  always  .stuck  in  my  mind. 
I  was  telling  you  almut  that  cold  wet  night  in  Denver. 
I  had  found  a  lodging  in  the  police  station.  There 
were  otliers  a-s  forlorn— and  Nance — did  you  ever  real- 
i.se  the  buoyancy  of  the  human  mind?  It's  sublime. 
We  rejected  ones  .sat  there,  wanning  ourselves,  chatting, 
and  pretty  -soon  one  man  foun<l  there  were  thirteen  of  us. 
You  would  have  thought  that  none  of  them  could  fear 
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bad  luck— worse  luck— none  of  them  could  have  been 
more  dismally  situated.  But,  do  you  know  ?  most  of 
those  fellows  became  nervous — as  apprehensive  of  bad 
luck  as  if  thev  had  been  pampered  princes  in  a  time  of 
revolution.  I  was  one  of  the  two  that  volunteered  to 
restore  confidence  by  bringing  in  another  man. 

"VVe  found  an  undersized,  insignificant-looking  chap 
toddling  aimlessly  along  the  street  a  few  blocks  away 
from  the  station.  VVe  grappled  with  him  and  hustled 
him  back  to  the  crowd.  He  slept  « ith  us  on  the  floor, 
and  no  one  paid  any  further  attenti  n  to  him,  except 
to  remark  that  he  talked  to  himself  a  good  bit.  He  and 
I  awoke  earliest  next  morning.  I  asked  him  if  he  was 
hungry  and  he  said  he  was.  So  I  bought  two  fair  break- 
fasts with  the  ijKiney  I'd  saved  for  one  good  one,  and  we 
started  out  of  town.  This  chap  said  he  was  ^ing  that 
way,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mird  to  find  a  certain  friend 
of  miiH — a  chap  named  H(K)ver.  The  second  day  out 
I  discovereu  (hut  this  queer  man  wa.s  the  one  who'd 
l)een  turning  Denvi  r  upside  down  for  ten  days,  hfiiling 
the  halt  and  the  blind.  He  was  running  away  liecuMsc 
he  liked  a  quieter  life." 

He  stoppe<l,  laughing  softly,  as  if  in  remembrance — 
until  she  prompted  him. 

"Yes,  he  said,  'Father'  hud  commundetl  him  to  go 
into  the  wilderness  to  fa.s(.  He  wsls  alway.s  talking 
familiarly  with  '  Father,'  as  we  walked.  So  I  stayed 
by  him  longer  than  I  meant  to — lie  .s«fmeil  so  helpless — 
and  I  happened  at  that  time  to  be  lookiiiij  for  the  true 
God." 

"Did  you  find  him,  BernalV" 

"Oh,  yes!" 

"In  this  strange  man?" 
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"In  myself.  It's  the  same  old  secret,  Nance,  that 
people  have  been  discovering  for  ages — but  it  is  a  secret 
only  until  after  you  learn  it  for  yourself.  The  only 
true  revelation  from  God  is  here  in  man — in  the  human 
heart.  I  had  to  be  years  alone  to  find  it  out,  Nance — 
I'd  had  so  much  of  that  Bible  mythology  stuffed  into 
me — but  I  mustn't  bore  you  with  it." 

"Oh,  but  I  must  know,  Bernal — you  don't  dieam  how 
greatly  I  need  at  this  moment  to  believe  something — 
more  than  you  ever  did !" 

"It's  simple,  Nance.  It's  the  only  revelation  in 
which  the  God  of  yesterday  gives  willing  place  to  the 
better  God  of  to-day— only  here  does  the  God  of  to-day 
say,  'Thou  shalt  have  no  other  God  before  me  but  the 
Gotl  of  to-morrow  who  will  be  more  Godlike  than  I. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  keep  our  God  growing  always 
a  little  beyond  us — so  that  to-morrow  we  shall  not  find 
ourselves  surpassing  him  as  the  first  man  you  would  meet 
out  there  on  the  street  surpasses  the  Christian  God  even 
in  the  common  virtues.  That  was  the  fourth  dimen- 
sion of  religion  that  I  wanted,  Nance — faith  in  a  God 
that  a  fearless  man  could  worship." 

He  lighted  his  pipe  again,  and  as  the  match  blazed 
up  she  saw  the  absent  look  still  in  his  eyes.  By  it  she 
realised  how  far  away  from  her  he  was — realised  it 
with  a  little  sharp  sense  of  desolation.  He  smoked 
a  while  before  speaking. 

"Out  there  in  the  mountains,  Nance,  I  thought  about 
these  things  a  long  time — the  years  went  before  I  knew 
it.  At  first  I  stayed  with  this  healing  chap,  only  after 
a  while  he  started  back  to  teach  again  and  they  found 
him  dead.  He  believed  he  had  a  mission  to  save  the 
world,  and  that  he  would  live  until  he  accomplished  it. 
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But  there  lie  was,  dead  for  want  of  a  little  food.  Tlien 
I  stayed  u  long  time  alone— until  I  began  to  feel  that  I, 
too,  had  something  for  the  world.  It  began  to  bum  in 
i.iy  bones.  I  thought  of  him,  dead  and  the  world  not 
canng  that  he  hadn't  saved  it— not  even  knowing  it  was 
lost.  But  I  kept  thinking— a  man  ean  be  so  mueh  more 
than  himself  when  he  is  alone-and  it  seem«l  to  me 
that  I  .saw  at  least  two  things  the  world  needed  to  Vnow 
—two  things  that  would  teach  men  to  stop  being 
cowards  and  leaners." 

Her  .sympathy  wa.s  quick  and  ardent. 
"Oh,  Bernal,"  she  .said  warmly,  "you  made  me 
believe  when  you  believed  nothing— and  now,  when  I 
need  it  almve  all  other  times,  you  make  me  believe 
again !  And  you've  come  back  with  a  message  I  How 
glorious!" 

He  smiled  musingly 

"I  .started  with  one,  Nance— one  that  had  grown  in 
me  all  those  years  till  it  filled  my  life  and  made  me  put 
away  everything.  I  didn't  accept  it  at  firet.  It  found 
me  rebelliou.s— wanting  to  live  on  the  earth.  Tlien 
there  came  a  need  to  justify  myself-to  show  that  I  was 
not  the  mere  vicious  unbeliever  poor  grandad  thought 
me.  And  so  I  fought  to  give  myself  up— and  I  won.  I 
found  the  peace  of  the  lone  places." 

His  voice  grew  dreamy— ceased,  as  if  that  peace  were 
indeed  too  utter  for  words.  Then  with  an  effort  he 
resumed : 

"But  after  a  while  the  world  began  to  rumble  in  my 
ears.  A  man  can't  cut  himself  off  from  it  forever.  God 
has  well  seen  to  that!  As  the  message  cleared  in  my 
mind,  there  grew  a  need  to  give  it  out.  This  seemed 
ea,sy  off  there.    The  little  puzzles  that  the  world  makes 
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so  much  of  solved  tliemselves  for  me.  I  saw  them  to  be 
puzzles  of  the  world's  own  creating — all  artificial — all 
built  up — fashioned  clumsily  enough  from  man's  brute 
fear  of  the  half-God,  half-devil  he  has  always  made  in 
his  own  image. 

"  But  now  that  I'm  here,  Nance,  I  find  myself  already 
a  little  bewildered.  The  solution  of  the  puzzles  is  as 
simple  as  ever,  but  the  puzzles  themselves  are  more 
complex  as  I  come  closer  to  *hem — so  complex  that  my 
.simple  answer  will  seem  only  a  vague  absurdity." 

He  paused  and  she  telt  his  eyes  upon  her — felt  that  he 
had  turned  from  his  abstractions  to  look  at  her  more 
personally. 

"Even  since  meeting  you,  Nance,"  he  went  on  with 
an  odd,  inward  note  in  his  voice,  "I've  been  wondering 
if  Hoover  could  by  some  chance  have  been  right.  When 
I  left.  Hoover  said  I  was  a  fool — a  certain  common 
variety  of  fool." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  you're  not — at  least,  not  the  common 
kind.  I  dare  say  that  a  man  must  be  a  certain  kind  of 
fool  to  think  he  can  put  the  world  forward  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  I  think  he  must  be  a  fool  to  assume  that  the 
world  wants  truth  when  it  wants  only  to  be  assured  that 
it  has  already  found  the  truih  for  itself.  The  man  who 
tells  it  what  it  already  believes  is  never  called  a  fool — 
and  perhaps  he  isn't.  Indeed,  I've  come  to  think  he  is 
less  than  a  fool — that  he's  a  mere  polite  echo.  But  oh, 
Bemal,  hold  to  your  truth!  Be  the  simple  fool  and 
worry  the  wise  in  the  cages  they  have  built  around 
themselves." 

She  was  leaning  eagerly  forward,  forgetful  of  all  save 
that  her  starved  need  was  feasting  royally. 

"Don't  give  up;  don't  parrot  the  commoner  fool's 
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conceits  back  to  l.in,  for  the  sake  of  l,i.,  s„|emn  approval 
Let  tho.se  of  liis  kind  give  him  what  he  wants,  while 
you  meet  those  wlio  must  have  more.     I'm  one  of  them 
Bemal.     At  this  moment  I  honestly  ,!„„'t  know  whether 
1  m  a  bad  woman  or  a  good  one     And  I'm  frightened- 
I  m  so  defenseless!    Some  little  soulless  circumstance 
may  make  me  decisively  g«Kl  or  bad-and  I  don't 
want  to  be  badi    But  give  me  what  I  want-I  must 
Have  that,  regardless  of  what  it  makes  me." 
He  was  silent  for  a  time,  then  at  la.st  spoke: 
"I  used  to  think  you  were  a  rebel,  Nance.     Your 
eyes  betrayed  it,  and  the  corners  of  your  mouth  went  up 
the  least  httle  bit,  as  if  they'd  go  further  up  before  thev 
went   down-as  if   you'd  laugh  away  many  solemn 
respectabihties.     But  that's  not  bad.    There  are  more 
things   to   laugh   at   than    are   dreamed    of.    That's 
Hoover's  entire  creed,  by  the  way." 

She  remembered  the  name  from  that  old  tale  of 
'  aleb  Webster's. 

heluhV'^  **'"  '""'"'^  °^  youis-Mr.  Hoovei-in  good 
"F-ne— weighs  a  hundred  and  eighty.  He  and  I 
have  a  ranch  on  the  Wimmenuche-only  Hoover's 
been  domg  most  of  the  work  while  I  thought  about 
thm^.  I  see  that.  Hoover  says  one  can't  do  much 
for  the  world  but  laugh  at  it.  He  has  a  theorvof  his 
own.  He  maintains  that  God  set  this  planet  whirling 
then  turned  away  for  a  moment  to  start  another  uni- 
verse or  something.  He  says  that  when  the  Creator 
glances  back  at  us  again,  to  find  this  poor,  scrubby  little 
earth-family  divided  over  its  clod,  the  strong  robbing 
the  weak  m  the  midst  of  plenty  for  all-enslaving  them 
to  starve  and  toil  and  fight,  spending  more  for  war  than 
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would  keep  the  entire  family  in  luxury;  that  when  God 
looks  closer,  in  his  amazement,  and  finds  that,  next  to 
greed,  the  matter  of  worsliipping  Him  lias  made  most  of 
the  war  and  other  deviltry — the  hatred  and  persecution 
and  killing  among  all  the  little  brothers — he  will  laugh 
aloud  before  he  reflects,  and  this  little  ballful  of  funny, 
passionate  insects  will  be  blown  to  bits.  He  says  if  the 
world  comes  to  an  end  in  his  lifetime,  he  will  know  Gexl 
has  happened  to  look  this  way,  and  perhaps  overheard 
a  bishop  say  something  vastly  important  about  Apos- 
tolic succession  or  the  validity  of  the  Anglican  Orders 
or  Transubstantiation  or  'communion  in  two  kinds' 
or  something.  He  insisfs  that  a  sense  of  humour  is  our 
only  salvation — that  only  those  will  be  saved  who  hap- 
pen to  be  laughing  for  the  same  reason  that  God  laughs 
when  He  looks  at  us — that  the  little  Mohammedans 
and  rhristians  and  things  will  be  burned  for  their 
blai  "imy  of  believing  God  not  wise  and  good  enough 
to  save  them  all,  Mohammedan  and  Christian  alike, 
though  not  thinking  excessively  well  of  either;  that  only 
those  laughing  at  the  whole  gory  nonsense  will  go  into 
everlasting  life  by  reason  of  their  superior  faith  in  God." 

"Of  course  that's  plausible,  and  yet  it's  radical. 
Hoover's  father  was  a  bishop,  and  I  think  Hoover  is  just 
a  bit  narrow  from  early  training.  He  can't  see  that  lots 
of  people  who  haven't  a  vestige  of  humour  are  neverthe- 
less worth  saving.  I  admit  that  saving  them  will  be  a 
thankless  task.  God  won't  be  able  to  take  very  much 
pleasure  in  it,  but  in  strict  justice  he  will  do  it — even 
if  Hoover  does  regard  it  as  a  piece  of  extravagant 
sentimentality." 

A  little  later  she  went  in.  She  left  him  gazing  far 
off  into  the  night,  filled  with  his  message,  dull  to  mem- 
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ory  on  the  very  some  that  rvokr.l  in  her  own  heart  so 
much  from  the  old  days.  And  as  she  w<-nt  she  laughed 
inwaHly  at  a  certain  consternation  the  woman  of  her 
could  not  wholly  put  down;  for  she  had  blindly  hurled 
herself  agamst  a  wall— the  wall  of  his  message.  But  it 
was  funny,  and  the  message  chcine.1  her  interest.  She 
could  she  thought,  strengthen  his  resolution  to  give  it 
out — help  him  in  a  thousand  ways. 

As  she  fell  asleep  the  thought  of  him  hovered  and 
drifted  on  her  heart  softly,  as  darkness  rests  on  tired 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

The  Remorsk  of  Wondering  Nanct 

She  awoke  to  the  sui;.  glad-hearted  and  made  newly 
buoyant  by  one  of  these  soundles.'i  black  sleeping- 
nights  that  come  only  to  the  towr  tired  when  they  have 
first  fled.  She  ran  to  the  git  ss  to  know  if  the  restoration 
she  felt  might  also  be  seen.  With  unbiassed  calculation 
the  black-fringed  hds  drew  apart  and  one  hand  pushed 
back  of  the  temple,  and  held  there,  a  tangled  skein  of 
hair  that  had  thrown  the  dusk  of  a  deep  wood  about  her 
eyes.  Then,  as  she  looked,  came  the  little  dreaming 
smile  that  unfitted  critic  eyes  for  their  office;  a  smile 
that  wakened  to  a  laugh  as  she  looked— a  little  woman- 
ish chuckle  of  confident  joy,  as  one  alone  speaking 
aloud  in  an  overflowing  moment. 

An  hour  later  she  was  greeting  Bemal  where  the  sun 
washed  through  the  big  room. 

"  Young  life  sings  in  me! "  she  said,  and  felt  his  light- 
ening eyes  upon  her  lips  as  she  smiled. 

There  were  three  days  of  it— days  in  which,  how- 
ever,  she  grew  to  fear  those  eyes,  lest  they  fal'  upon  her 
in  judgment.  She  now  saw  that  h^s  eyes  had  changed 
most.  They  gave  the  face  its  look  of  absence,  of  dream- 
ing awkwardness.  They  had  the  depth  of  a  hazy  sky 
at  times,  then  clea  id  to  a  coldly  lucid  glance  that  would 
see  nothing  ever  to  fear,  within  or  without;  that  would 
256 
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JSr  !"'*"""•  ■'"  y^'-  ^  '^'"^''^'^  ^y  ""y-«  deadly 
half-shut,  appra.sir.  coolnes.  that  would  know  S 
mm  true  even  though  they  mated  amicably  and  d  v 
tractmgly  m  one  mind.  ^ 

«  f  from  t.me  to  time  was  to  „,ake  Nancy  suspect  her- 
self-to  question  her  motives  and  try  her  defends.  To 
her  amazement  she  found  these  latter  weak  under 
Berna,  s  ga,e.  and  there  g,*w  in  her  a  tender  i^morL 
for  the  .njust.ce  she  had  done  her  husband.  F„,m T 
le  pnck.ng  suspicions  on  the  fi„t  day  she  came  on  the 

S  '°  ™"r""-  ^'  ""•'"'^•1  *'"''  being  wirhBeria 
had  opene.1  her  eyes  to  Allan's  worth.  She  had  narn.2 
flippantly  m.sjudged  a  good  man-goo<l  in  all  essentials' 
She  was  contrite  for  her  unwifely Zk  of  abn"on 
She  began  to  see  herself  and  Allan  with  Bemal  Ws^ 
Ber„rrhJl'"  ^'^.".^'^  ^'^  ""'"^'"-he  was  mTr^.' 
Now  hert ''^'"^  «'"'^  '>'  '°  ''^  «"  ""consciously. 
^a^vL^n^^  flooded  with  gratitude  for  his  simple, 
ready,  heartfelt  pra.se  of  his  brother-of  his  unfailin.^ 
g-d-temper,  his  loyalty,  his  gifts,  his  mode  ^s"  of 
distressed  by  outspoken  admiration  of  his  per^„a" 
graces.  She  listened  and  applauded  with  a  he^.nha 
renewed  .tse  f  i„  all  good  resolves  of  devotion     Even 

she'hJr     *'''^"'  °'  '''"^^'''  ^'  '»«''«  her  feel  tha" 
she  had  been  unjust  to  Allan. 

stoii'of  hf,""''  '•' •  ^''*  """^  '""'"^^  ^'^'^  him-the 
mZ  ?  h'^f  ".™«^'"g«  «nd  of  his  still  more  intricate 
mental  wandenngs.  And  it  thrilled  her  to  think  he 
had  come  back  with  a  message-^ven  though  he  alreadv 
doubted  himself.  Sometimes  he  would' be  51' 
about  U  and  aga.n  hot  with  a  passion  to  express  himself. 
Nance,    he  said  on  another  night,  "when  you  have 
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a  rcttl  faith  in  God  a  dead  man  is  a  miracle  not  less  than 
a  living — and  a  live  man  dying  is  c|uite  as  wondrous  as 
a  dead  man  living.  I  )o  you  know,  I  was  staggered  one 
day  by  discovering  that  the  earth  dii'n't  give  way  when 
I  stepped  on  iff  The  primitive  min  knowing  little  of 
physics  doesn't  know  that  a  child's  hand  could  move 
the  earth  through  space — but  for  a  certain  mysterious 
resistance.  Thut's  Gml.  I  felt  him  all  that  day,  at 
every  step,  pushing  the  little  globe  back  under  me — 
counteracting  mt — resistin';  me — ever  so  gently.  Those 
are  times  when  you  feel  you  must  tell  it,  Nance — when 
the  God-consciousness  comes." 

"Oh,  Bernal,  if  you  •could — if  you  could  come  hack 
to  do  what  your  grandl  xther  really  wanted  you  to  do  — 
i.o  preach  something  worth  while!" 

"I  doubt  the  need  for  my  message,  Nance.  I  need 
for  myself  a  God  that  could  no  more  spare  a  Hottentot 
than  a  Pope — but  I  doubt  if  the  world  does.  No  ont 
would  listen  to  me — I'm  only  a  dreamer.  Once  when 
I  was  small  they  gave  me  a  candy  cane  for  Christmas. 
It  was  a  thing  I  had  long  worshipped  in  shop-windows 
— actually  worshipped  as  the  primitive  man  worshipped 
his  idol.  I  can  remember  how  sad  i  ./as  when  no  one 
else  worshipped  with  me,  or  paid  the  leatt  attention 
to  my  treasure.  I  susp>ect  I  shall  meet  the  same 
indifference  now.  And  I  hope  I'll  have  the  same  phi- 
losophy. I  remember  i  brought  myself  to  eat  ihe  cane, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  primary  intention  regarding 
them — and  perhaps  the  fruits  of  one's  faith  should  be 
eaten  quite  as  practically." 

They  had  sent  no  word  to  Allan,  agreeing  it  wen  'tter 
fun  to  surprise  him.  When  they  took  the  train  together 
on  the  third  day,  the  wife  not  less  than  the  brother 
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looke.1  forwaul  to  a  jciymis  ppunion  wi  h  him.  And 
now  that  Nancy  hud  pr..v,..l  in  h.r  heart  the  i«.rverse 
in%nfeline.ss  of  her  ol.l  attitude  and  waa  eager  to  beein 
the  symtehc  rites  of  her  atonement,  it  came  to  her  to 
wonder  how  IVrnai  would  have  jiulRe.!  her  had  she 
persisted  m  th.  t  first  wild  impulse  of  rt.|«.l!ion.  She 
wante<l  to  see  frcm  what  degree  of  his  reprobation  she 
had  saved  herself.  She  would  be  circuitous  in  her 
approach. 

"You  remember,  Bemal.  that  night  you  went  away 
—how  you  said  there  was  no  moral  law  under  the  sky 
for  you  but  your  own  ?" 

He  smiled,  and  above  the  noi.se  of  the  train  his  voice 
came  to  her  as  his  voice  of  old  came  above  the  noise  of 
the  years. 

"Yes— Nance— that  was  right.  No  moral  law  but 
mine.  I  earned  out  my  threat  to  make  them  all  find 
their  authority  in  me." 

'^ Then  you  still  believe  yours  is  the  only  authority?" 
.  es;  it  sounds  licentious  and  horrible,  doesn't  it- 
but  there  are  two  queer  things  about  it— the  first  is  that 
man  quite  naturally  wuhes  to  be  decent,  arid  the  sec- 
ond IS  that,  when  he  does  come  to  rely  wholly  upon  the 
authority  within  him.self,  he  finds  it  a  stricter  discipli- 
narian than  ever  the  decalogue  was.  One  needs  only 
ordinary  good  taste  to  keep  the  ten  commandments- 
the  moral  ones.  A  man  may  observe  them  all  and  still 
be  morally  rotten !  But  it's  no  joke  to  live  by  one's  own 
law,  and  yet  that's  all  anybody  has  to  keep  him  right, 
if  we  only  knew  it,  Nance-barring  a  few  human  stat- 
utes against  things  like  murder  and  keepinir  one's 
barber-shop  ..^n  on  the  Sabbath-the  ruder  offenses 
which  no  gentleman  ever  wishes  to  commit. 
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"Ami  must  poor  woman  be  ruled  by  her  own  God. 
too?" 
"Why  not?" 

"Well,  it's  not  so  long  ago  that  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  were  debating  in  coiineii  wlietlier  slie  had  a 
soul  or  not.  clmrging  her  with  bringing  sin,  sickness 
and  death  into  the  world." 

" Exactly.  .St.  John  I )ania.s«-ne  <alled  her  ' a  daugh- 
ter of  fal.seho«xl  and  a  sentinel  of  hell ';  .Si  Jen)mc  earne 
in  with  'Woman  is  the  gate  of  the  devil,  the  road  to 
ii.i.l"lty,  the  .sting  of  the  .sfor|)ion';  .St.  Gregory,  I 
l)cneve,  considered  her  to  have  no  comprehension  of 
goo.lne.ss;  pious  old  Tertullian  compliniente<l  her  with 
corrupting  tho.se  whorA  .Satan  dare  not  attack;  and  then 
there  was  .St.  Ghry.so.stoni-n-ally  he  was  much  more 
chttntable  than  his  fellow  Saints— it  alwoys  .seemed  to 
me  he  was  not  only  more  humane  but  more  human- 
more  intereste.1,  you  might  say.  You  know  he  said, 
Woman  is  a  necessary  evil,  a  domestic  peril,  a  deadly 
fa«;ination,  a  painted  ill.'  It  always  seemed  to  me  St. 
Chryso.stom  had  a  past.  But  really,  I  think  they  all 
went  too  far.  I  don't  know  woman  very  well,  but  1 
suspect  she  has  to  find  her  moral  authority  where  man 
finds  his— within  herself." 

"You  know  what  made  me  ask— a  little  woman  in 
town  came  to  see  Allan  not  long  ago  to  know  if  she 
mightn't  leave  her  husband— she  had  what  seemed  to 
her  sufficient  reason." 

"I  imagine  Allan  said  'no.'  " 

"He  did.  Would  you  have  a<lvised  her  differently?" 

"Bless  you,  no.     I'd  advise  her  to  obey  her  priest. 

The    fact   that    she   consulted    him    shows    that    she 

has   no   law  of  her  own.    St.   Paul   said   this  wise 
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and  .leep  ,|,i„«:  •,  ,,„„„.  „,„.  ,„„ 

i.  mldea'"' ''"  "'™''  ""^"""^  •""•'-"•  '"  '""'  '' 

f«I'{!l" "  i'"^ '""  I  r.  ""■"  ''•■'' "'  "■  "  '•"■  '""I  '«■"» 

free  to  «<•   slu-  would  Imv..  ,|»„e  riirht  to  m 
Niitil  rally."  "  *^ 

home/'  '^"'"'  '"""''  "'  '"■■■  "'"""  ""■  ^"-  '"r  "f  ""' 

"I  douLt  if  the  .samtlty  of  the  home  is  muii.tuine,!  by 

l^eepmg    „„„.,||i„K    n,„te.s    toKe.her.    Xunce.     I    can 

.•»rt-p«,pe.l  Uy  a  ,„    ,,,  ,,..,,,  „ 

:.oZ  r  "'^".°l  '^:"'-    '^'''^'  ^'"'"i  """-  n-d  no 
■ompul.,.„n     nd  they're  the  ones,  it  .s.,.,„.s  to  me,  that 

have  given    ..  home  its  reputation  for  sanctity.    I  never 

hought  much  al»ut  divorce,  but  I  ..an  .see  that  n.uci 

at  cmce.     Of  cour,.,  Allar  takes  the  Church's  attitude 

whch  survives   from   a        le    when    a   woman    wa 

bough    and  owne.1;    whe     .he  (Jo<l  of  Moses  cla.s.sed 

^er^with  the  ox  an.l  the  a.s.s  as  a  thing  one  must  no! 

"You  really  think  if  a  woman  has  made  a  failure  «f 
her  marriage  she  has  a  n^ht  to  break  it  " 

for  hi"!  "^""l  """""u  "'  "  ^"'""*'  '''^'  Nonc^better 
for  her  to  make  a  hun,lre,l  faihin-s,  for  that  matter 
Jan  stay  meekly  in  the  fi.t  becau«.  of  any  supcrsth",:.' 

^d  af '«n  .  T-"*"^'^  '"  '•""«  "P  *•"■  '''finite  with 
red-tape  and  .seahng-wax-believes  that  (;,k1  is  a  large 
^k  no  arj-pnb  ic  who  has  ^-coi^ed  her  marriage  in"^ 

o^t  ;:;m  "'  V:  '""T  *"  ■''"'•^-  r*""'"'^-  'he  ™nceit 
of  It  will  con-sole  her-that  the  God  who  looks  after  the 
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planets  has  an  eye  on  her,  to  see  that  she  makes  but  one 
guess  about  so  uncertain  a  thing  as  a  man." 

"Then  you  would  advise " 

"  No,  I  wouldn't.  The  woman  who  has  to  be  advised 
should  never  take  advice.  I  dare  say  divorce  is  quite  as 
hazardous  as  marriage,  though  possibly  most  people 
divorce  with  a  somewhat  riper  discretion  than  they 
marry  with.  But  the  point  is  that  neither  marriage  nor 
divorce  can  be  considered  a  royal  road  to  happiness,  and 
a  woman  ought  to  get  her  impetus  in  either  case  from 
her  own  inner  consciousness.  I  should  call  divorcing 
by  advice  quite  as  silly  as  marrying  by  it." 

"But  it  comes  at  last  to  her  o,/n  law  in  her  own 
heart?" 

"When  she  has  awakened  to  it— when  she  honestly 
feels  it.  God's  law  for  woman  is  the  same  as  for  man — 
and  he  has  but  two  laws  for  both  that  are  universal  and 
unchanging:  The  first  is,  they  are  bound  at  all  times 
to  desire  happiness;  the  second  is,  that  they  can  be 
happy  only  by  l>eing  wise— which  is  what  we  sometimes 
mean  when  we  say  'good,'  but  of  course  no  one  knows 
what  wisdom  is  for  all,  nor  what  goodness  is  for  all, 
because  we  are  not  mechanical  dolls  of  the  same  pat- 
tern. That's  why  I  reverence  God— the  scheme  is  so 
ingenious— so  productive  of  variety  in  goodness  and 
wisdom.  Probably  an  evil  marriage  is  as  hard  to  be 
quit  of  as  any  vice.  People  persist  long  after  the 
sanctity  has  gone— because  they  lack  moral  courage. 
Hoover  was  quite  that  way  with  cigarettes.  If  some 
one  could  only  have  made  Jim  believe  that  God  had 
joined  him  to  cigarettes,  and  that  he  mustn't  quit  them 
or  he'd  shatter  the  foundations  of  our  domestic  integrity 
—he'd  have  died  in  cheerful  smoke — very  soon  after  a 
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time  when  he  says  I  saved  his  life.     All  he  wanted  was 

fS        ,  ^"'    '*'"<^'"'^^    don't    advise    your 

nend  .„  town     Her  asking  advice  is  a  sign  that  she 

shouldn't  have  U.    She  is  not  of  the  coterif  that  Paul 

descnbes-,f  you  don't  mind  Paul  once  mo,^'Happy 

lllowett'"™  ""'  '""■"■"  '"  """  ^'''■'^»>  h^ 

There  had  come  to  the  woman  a  vast  influx  of  dignity 
-a  joyous  mcrease  in  the  volume  of  that  new  feeling 
hat  called  to  her  husband.    She  would  have  gone  back 
but  one  of  the  reasons  would  have  been  because Th^ 
thought  ,    •'right"-lx.cause  it  wa.  what  the  better 

pered  by  that  compulsion  which  galls  even  the  l>est 
She  was  free  to  stay  away,  but  of  her  own  glad,  loyal 
will  she  was  gomg  back  to  the  husband  she  had  tmted 
unjustly,  judg,j  ,,y  t^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

AI  an  will  be  so  astonished  and  delighted,"  she  said 
when  the  eoup^  rolled  out  of  the  train-shed 
bhe  remembered  now  with  a  sort  of  pride  the  fine 

d.W  f  '^'""""^/"h  ^hi^h  he  had  condemned 
divorce  In  a  man  of  principles  so  staunch  one  micht 
overlook  many  surface  eccentricities.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XII 
The  Flexible  Mind  op  a  Pleased  Husband 

As  they  entered  the  little  reception-room  from  the 
hall,  the  doors  of  the  next  room  were  pushed  apart  and 
they  saw  Allan  bowing  out  Mrs.  Talwin  Covil,  a  meek, 
suppressed,  neutral-tinted  woman,  the  inevitable  femi- 
nine corollary  of  sucli  a  man  as  Cyrus  Browett,  whose 
only  sister  she  was. 

The  eyes  of  Nancy,  glad  with  a  knowing  gladne.ss, 
were  quick  for  Allan's  face,  resting  fondly  there  during 
the  seconds  in  which  he  was  changing  from  the  dead 
astonishment  to  live  recognition  at  sight  of  Bernal. 
During  the  shouts,  the  graspings,  poki  -gs,  nudgings, 
the  pumping  of  each  other's  arms  that  followed,  Nancy 
turned  to  greet  Mrs.  Covil,  who  had  paused  before  her. 

"Do  sit  down  a  moment  and  tell  me  things,"  she 
urged,  "while  those  boys  go  back  there  to  have  it  out!" 

Thus  encouraged,  Mrs.  Covil  dropped  into  a  chair, 
seeming  not  loath  to  tell  those  things  she  had,  while 
Nancy  leaned  back  and  listened  duteously  for  a  per- 
functory ten  minutes.  Her  thoughts  ran  ahead  to 
Allan— and  to  Bernal— as  children  will  run  little  jour- 
neys ahead  of  a  slow-moving  elder. 

Then  suddenly  something  that  the  troubled  little 
woman  was  saying  fixed  her  attention,  pulling  up  her 
wandering  thoughts  with  a  jerk. 
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" and  the  Doctor  asked  me,  my  dear,  to  treat  it 

quite  confidentially,  except  to  bother  Cyrus.     But  I'm 
sure  he  would  wish  you  to  know.     Of  course  it' is  a 

delicate  matter I  can  readily  underetand,  as  he 

says,  how  the  public  would  misconstrue  the  Doctor's 
words  and  apply  them  generally-forgetting  that  each 
case  requires  a  different  point  of  view.     But  with  Har- 
old it  is  really  a  perfectly  flagrant  and  dreadful  case  of 
mismating-due  entirely  to  the  poor  boy's  thoughtless 
chivalry-barely  twenty-eight,  mind  you-as  if  a  man 
nowadays  knows  his  mind  at  all  well  before  thirty-five 
Of  course,  divorce  is  an  evil  that,  broadly  speaking 
threatens  the  sanctity  of  our  home  life— no  one  under- 
stands that  better  than  your  husband-and  re-marriage 
after  divorce  is  usually  an  outrageous  scandal— one 
indeed,  altogether  too  common— sometimes  I  wonder 
what  we're  coming  to,  it  .seems  to  be  done  ,so  thought- 
lessly—l)iit  individual  instances  are  different— ' excep- 
tions prove  the  rule,'  you  know,  as  the  old  saying  goes. 
Now  Harold  is  rea<ly  to  settle  down,  and  the  girl  is  of 
excellent  family  and   all   that-quite  the  social   and 
moral  brace  he  needs,  in  fact." 
Nancy  was  attentive,  yet  a  little  puzzled. 
"But— you  speak  of  your  .son,   Harold— is  he  not 
already  married?" 

"That's  it,  my  dear.  You  know  what  a  funny, 
bright,  mischievous  boy  Harold  is-^ven  a  little  deli- 
ciously  wild  at  times-<ioubtless  you  read  of  his  mar- 
nage  when  it  occurred— how  these  newspapers  do  relish 
anything  of  the  .sort— she  was  a  theatrical  young  woman 
—what  they  call  a  'show  girl,'  I  believe.  Humph  I— 
with  reason,  I  ,„?«<  say  I  Of  all  the  egregious  and 
inveterate  showine.ssi     My   dear,  she   is   positively  a 
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creature!    Oh,  if  they'd  only  invent  a  monocle  that 
would  let  a  young  man  pierce  the  glamour  of  the  foot- 
lights.    I  pledge  you  my  word,  she's— but  never  mind 
that!    Harold  was  a  thoughtless,  restless  boy— not  bad 
you  know,  but  heedless.     Why,  he  was  quite  the  same 
about  busmess.     He  began  to  speculate,  and  of  course, 
bemg  brother  Cyrus's  nephew,  his  advantage  was  con- 
siderable.    But  he  suddenly  declared  he  wouldn't  be  a 
broker  any  more— and  you'd  never  guess  his  absurd 
reason:    simply  because  some  stock  he  held  or  didn't 
hold  went  up  or  down  or  something  on  a  rumour  in  the 
street  that  Mr.  Russell  Sage  was  extremely  ill!     He 
said  that  this  brought  him  to  his  senses.     He  says  to 
me,  'Mater,  I've  not  met  iVIr.  Sage,  you  know,  but  from 
what  I  hear  of  him  it  would  be  irrational  to  place  myself 
m  a  position  where  I  should  have  to  experience  emotion 
of  uny  sort  at  news  of  the  old  gentleman's  taking-off. 
An  event  so  agreeable  to  the  natural  order  of  God's 
providence,  so  plausible,   so  seemly,   should   not   be 
endowed  with  any  arbitrary  and  artificial  significance, 
especially  of  a  monetary  charactei--one  must  be  able 
to  view  it  absolutely  without  emotion  of  anv  sort,  either 
of  regret  or  rejoicing— one  must  remain  conscientiously 
mdifferent  as  to  when  this  .   cellent  old  gentleman 

passes  on  to  the  Golden  Shore' but  you  know  the 

breezy  way  in  which  Harold  will  sometimes  talk.    Only 

now  he  seems  really  sobered  by  this  new  attachment '" 

"But  if  he  is  already  married " 

"Yes,  yes— if  you  can  call  it  married— a  ceremony 
performed  by  one  of  those  common  magistrates— quite 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Church— but  all  that  is 
past,  and  he  is  now  ready  to  marry  one  who  can  be  a 
wife  to  him— only  my  conscience  did  hurt  me  a  little. 
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and  brother  Cyrus  said  to  me, '  You  see  Linfor.1  and  tell 
h.m  I  sent  you     Linford  is  a  man  of  remarkable  breadth, 
of  rare  flexibility.'" 
"Yes,  and  of  course  Allan  was  emphatically  discour- 

"?"?,-  ^^f"?  '''^  ""'^^  '^'=*"'"«  the  fervour  with 
which  he  had  declared  himself  on  this  point  on  that  last 
day  when  he  actually  made  her  believVin  him. 

Oh  tne  Doctor  is  broad!  He  is  what  I  should  call 
adaptable.  He  said  by  all  means  to  extricate  Harold 
from  this  wretched  predicament,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  property  mterests  involved,  but  on  account  of  his 

hM     r"f,fP'f"«'  r'^''^=    "''''•  ^'•"^  '"  spirit  he 
holds  deathlessly  to  the  imlis.solubility  of  the  marriage 
tie,  still  It  IS  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  ever 
joined  Harold  to  a  person  so  much  his  inferior,  and 
that  we  may  look  forward  to  the  r*al  marriage-that 
on  which  the  sanctity  of.the  home  is  truly  based-when 
the  law  has  freed  him  from-this  boyish  entanglement. 
Oh,  my  dear,  I  feel  so  relieved  to  know  that  my  boy  can 
have  a  wife  from  his  own  class-and  still  have  it  risht 
up  theie-with  Him,  you  know!"  she  concluded  with 
an  upward  glance,  as  Nancy  watched  her  with  eyes 
grown  strangely  quiet,,  almost  steely-watched  her  as 
one  might  watch  an  ant.    She  had  the  look  of  c-.e  whose 
will  had  been  made  suddenly  to  stand  asid.         some 
great  inm  r  tumult. 

men  her  caller  had  gone  she  .Iropped  back  into  the 
chair,  absently  pulling  a  glove  through  the  fingers  of 
one  hand-her  bag  and  paraso!  on  the  floor  at  her  feet 
One  might  have  thought  iier  on  the  point  of  leaving 
instead  of  having  just  come.  The  shadows  were 
deepening  in  the  corners  of  the  r.K,m  and  about  her 
naif-shut  eyes. 
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A  long  time  she  listened  to  the  animated  voices  of  the 
brothers.  At  last  the  doors  were  pushed  apart  and  they 
came  out,  Allan  with  his  hand  on  Bernal's  shoulder. 

"There's  your  hag— now  hurry  upstairs— the  maic. 
will  show  you  where." 

As  Bernal  went  out,  Nancy  looked  up  at  her  husband 
with  a  "mnner  curiously  rjuiet. 

"Well,  Nance "    He  stepped  to  the  door  to  see 

if  Bernal  was  out  of  hearing "  Bernal  plea.ses  me 

in  the  way  he  talks  abcjiit  the  old  gentleman's  estate. 
Either  he  is  most  rea.sonal>le,  or  I  have  never  known  my 
true  power  over  men.^ 

Her  face  was  in.serutal)le.  Indeed,  she  only  half 
heard. 

Mrs.  Covil  has  been  telling  me  some  of  your  broader 
views  on  divorce." 

The  wonls  shot  from  her  lips  with  the  crispness  of 
an  arrf)w,  going  straight  to  the  bull's-eye. 

He  glanced  ■  (uickly  at  her,  the  hint  of  a  frown  drawing 
about  his  eyes. 

"Mrs.  Covil  .should  have  l)e»>n  more  di.scret  The 
authority  of  a  priest  in  tlie.se  matters  is  a  thing  of  deli- 
cate adjustment— the  law  for  one  may  not  be  the  law 
for  all.     These  are  not  matters  to  go.ssip  of." 

"  So  it  seems.  I  was  thinking  of  your  opposite  coun- 
sel to  Mrs.  Kvcrslcy." 

"There— really,  you  know  I  read  minds,  at  times— 
somehow  I  knew  that  would  be  the  next  thine  vou'd 
speak  of."  *  •' 

"Yes?" 

"The  circum.stance.-  are  entirely  different— I  may 
add  that— that  any  intimation  of  inconsistency  will  be 
very  unpl  asing  to  rac— very!" 
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"I  nin  s<e  that  the  cirtutiistunci-.s  an-  (h'ffcn-iit- the 
hverslevs  are  not  what  you  woi.M  cair'iinfwrtaiit  fac- 
tors m  the  Ch.iKh-aM.I  lR-«ides-that  is  a  case  of  a 
wife  leaving  her  husband." 

"Nanw— I'm  afraid  you're  iiol  pleasing  me— if  J 
catch  your  <lrift.  Alust  I  |H.int  out  the  diffen-n«— the 
spmtual  difference  y  That  r,us„ui,l«l  woman  wanted 
to  desert  lier  hushan.l  merely  In-cuuse  Jie  Imd  hurt  her 
pnde-her  vanity-l,y  trrtuin  ailcKe,!  attentions  to 
other  women,  concerning  tlie  mejusure  of  which  I  had 
no  knowle.lge.  That  wa.s  a  ca.se  where  the  cmss  must 
be  borne  for  the  true  n-fining  of  that  dr„s.s  of  vanity 
from  her  soul.  Ilcr  Imsband  is  of  her  .'lass,  and  hc-r 
life  with  him  will  chasten  her.  While  here-what  have 
we  here?" 

He  began  to  pare  the  floor  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when 
he  prepared  a  sermon. 

"  Here  we  have  a  flagrant  example  of  what  i.s  nothing 
less  than  spiritual  mi.scegenation— that's  iti— why  didn't 
I  think  of  that  phra.se  before-spiritual  !ri.sccg.-nafion. 
A  rattle-brained  boy,  with  the  connivanc,  ,f  a  common 
magistrate,  effects  a  certain  kind  of  alliance  with  a  per- 
son inferior  io  him  in  every  point  of  view— birth,  brc-ed- 
ing  station,  culture,  wealth-a  jHTson,  moreover,  who 
will  doubtless  Ik-  glad  to  relin<|uish  her  Si>^-Mcd  rights 
for  a  sum  of  money.  Can  that,  I  a.sk  you,  1h-  calle.l  a 
rmrrmgcf  Can  we  suppose  an  all-wi.se  God  to  have 
joined  two  natures  so  ill-adapted,  so  mutually  exclusive 
so  repellent  to  each  other  after  that  first  glamour  is  past.' 
Keally  such  a  supposition  is  not  only  puerile  but  irrever- 
ent. It  IS  the  conventional  supposition,  I  grant,  and 
theoretically,  the  unvarying  supposition  of  the  Church; 
but  trod  has  given  us  reasoning  powers  to  use  fear- 
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lessly— not  to  be  kept  siiporstitioiisly  in  the  shnrkles  of 
any  tradition  whatsoever.  Why,  thi-  very  Church 
itself  from  its  founding  is  an  example  <>t  (he  wisdom  of 
violating  tradition  when  it  shall  seem  meet— it  has 
always  had  to  do  this." 

"I  .see,  Allan— every  ca.sc  must  be  jud);e<l  by  itself: 
every  marriage  requires  a  special  niling " 

"Well— er— exactly— only  don't  get  to  fancying  that 
you  could  solve  these  problems.  It  s  difficult  enough 
for  a  priest." 

"Oh,  I'm  [TOsitive  a  mere  woman  couldn't  grapple 
with  them— she  hajn't  the  mind  to!  All  she  is  capable 
of  is  to  choo.se  who  slwll  think  for  her." 

"And  of  course  it  would  hardly  do  to  annoutice  that 
I  had  coun.selled  a  certain  procedure  of  divorce  and 
re-marriage— no  matter  how  flagrant  the  abuse,  nor 
how  obvious  the  spiritual  equity  of  the  step.  People  at 
large  are  so  little  analytical." 

"'Flexible,'  Mr.  Browett  told  his  sister  you  were. 
He  was  right— you  are  flexible,  Allan— more  so  than  I 
ever  suspected." 

"Nance— you  pfeoae  me— you  are  a  good  girl.  Now 
I'm  going  up  to  Bernal.  Bernal  certainly  plea.ses  me. 
Of  course  I  shall  do  the  handsome  thing  by  him  if  he 
acts  along  the  lines  our  talk  has  indicated." 

She  still  sat  in  the  falling  dusk,  in  the  chair  she  had 
taken  two  hours  before,  when  Aunt  Bell  came  in, 
dressed  for  dinner. 

"Mercy,  child!    Do  you  kniiv/  how  late  it  is ?" 

"What  did  you  say,  Aunt  Bell?" 

"1  say  do  you  know  how  late  it  is  ?" 

"Oh— not  too  late  I" 

"Not  too  late— for  what?" 
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There  was  a  pause,  tlicn  she  said:  'Aunt  Bell,  when 
a  woman  comes  to  make  her  very  last  effort  at  self- 
deception,  why  d<M.s  she  fling  herself  into  it  with  such 
abandon-such  pretentious  flourishes  of  remorse- 
and  things  ?  Is  it  because  some  un.ler  layer  of  her  soul 
knows  It  wil  be  the  last  and  will  have  it  a  thorough 
test  t  I  wonder  how  much  of  an  arrant  frau.l  a  woman 
may  really  be  to  herself,  even  in  her  surest,  happi.st 
moments.  ' '    ' 

"There  you  are  again,  wondering,  wondering— 
instead  of  accepting  tilings  and  dressing  for  dinner 
Have  you  seen  Allan?" 

"Oh  yes-I've  been  seeing  him  for  three  days- 
through  a  glas.»,  darkly." 

Aunt  Bell  flounced  on  into  the  library,  trailing  some- 
thing perilously  near  a  sniff. 

Bernal  came  down  the  stairs  and  stoo<l  in  the  door. 

Well,  Nance!"     He  went  to  stand  l«-fnre  her  and 

she  looked  up  to  him.     There  was  still  light  enough  to 

see  his  eyes-*nough  to  see,  also,  that  he  was  emba^ 

rassed. 

1     T  j" ^'^*  ^^  'l""^  "  '^"'  '*''th  Allan."     He 

laughed  a  little  constrained,  uneasy  la..<rh,  looking 
quickly  at  her  to  see  if  she  might  be  observing  him 

He  s  the  same  fine  old  chap,  isn't  he  ?"  Quickly  his 
eyes  again  sought  her  face.  "Yes.  indeed,  he's  the 
same  old  boy-a  great  old  Allan-only  he  makes  me 
feel  that  I  have  changed.  Nonce." 

She  arose  from  her  chair,  feeling  cramped  and  res'less 
from  sitting  so  long. 

"I'm  sure  you  haven't  changed,  Bernal  " 

"Oh,  I  must  have!" 

He  was  looking  at  her  very  closely  through  the  dusk. 
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"Yes,  we  hofi  an  iiitere»t!n({  talk,"  lie  iiaid  UKain. 

He  reBche.1  out  to  take  one  of  her  liuiiil.s,  which  he 
held  an  instant  in  both  his  own.  "He's  a  rare  old 
Allan,  Nance!" 


CILVPTEU  XIII 

The  Wueels  within  VVukeu*  of  the  Gheat 
Machine 

FoK  tlir.^  days  the  l,r.itlu.r.s  were  iMs<.|.nral.lr.  TIhtc 
were  .so  many  an.ifnt  niatfrs  t..  l.riiiK  forwanl  of  wl.i.li 
each  coiil,  remcnlHT  l.i.t  a  half;  .s,,  ,„„„v  now  ,„„■.,  of 
whuh  ..a.h  must  toll  his  own  story.  An'.l  tl,..r,.  w.-s  a 
matter  «  hnanit,  in-twoen  them  that  h«,l  Iht,.  l,r„„Kht 
forwar,!  I.y  Alh...  witho.it  «„y  f«,|ish  .lelay.  Ka.h  of 
them  .sjioke  to  Nancy  alKmt  it. 

^    "Hernal  ha,  ple,i.,ed  me  Kit-atly,"  .sai.l  her  hn.shn,,,!. 

He  agFfe.s  that  Grandfather  Dei.her  .-o,,!,!  not  have 

been  hnn.se  f  when  he  ma,le  that  will-lHiMR  made  as  it 

was   direetly   after  he  .sent   Uernal   off.     He   finds   it 

ab.surd  that  the  ohi  man.  .so  firm  u  Chri.slian,  shonid 

have  d..s.nhente,l  a  Chri.stian,  one  devote,!  to  tlie  nunis- 

ry  of  Jesns,  for  an  nnlK-hWer  hke  Uernal.     It  is  trne  1 

alked  to  h,m  in  this  .strain  myself,  and  I  eannot  deny 

that  I  w.el,l  even  a  gn-ater  inHuen.e  over  men  than 

over  women.     I  .kre  .say  I  could  have  Im-nRht  flernal 

around  even  had  he  been  .selfish  an.l  stul,lK.rn.     IJy 

puttmg  a  proposition  forward  as  a  matter  of  c-our.se 

one  may  often  induce  another  to  accept  it  as  such' 

nf  !lT.  t,""'^  «  ^''P"'"  "  ''  '*  '^^^  P"'  f°'^''«l  a-^  at 

all  debatable     But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  required  no 

wiKing  to;   he  accepted  my  views  readily.     The   boy 
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iliH-Kn't  M-ciii  to  know  till'  valiiror  inoiicy.  I  ri'iilly  lielipvr 
he  may  (|e<'i<l<>  to  make  over  tin-  »  hole  of  the  property 
to  me.  That  l.s  what  I  eall  a  iM-uiitifiil  iin.selfiHline.t.s. 
But  I  .shall  do  hanil.wmely  liv  him— pn)lial>lj'  he  ran 
use  some  money  In  that  cattle  husineits.  I  hml  thought 
first  of  ten  thou.ianil  dollars,  Ixit  rjouhtless  half  that 
will  he  wisiT.  I  shall  insist  n|M>n  his  takinjj  at  least 
half  that.  He  will  find  that  unselfishness  is  a  jjamc 
two  ean  play  at." 

Nancy  had  lisl<iied  to  this  al>.s«-ntly,  without  <'oin- 
inent.  Nor  had  iierna!  moved  her  to  s|)ee<'h  when  he 
.said,  "You  know,  Allan  is  .such  a  .sensitive  olil  chap— 
you  wouldn't  f{ue.s.s  how  .sensitive.  His  feelings  were 
actually  hurt  iKnausc  I'd  kept  him  out  of  jjandad's 
money  all  the.sc  years.  He'd  forgot:  .  that  I  didn't 
know  I  was  doing  it.  Of  course  the  old  Iniy  was  think- 
ing what  he'('  have  done  in  my  -V  o— l)ut  I  think  I  can 
make  it  right  with  him— I'n  re  now  he  knows  I 
didn't  mean  to  wrong  him." 

Yet  during  this  speech  he  had  lot  furtive  little  ques- 
tioning looks  at  her  face,  as  if  to  read  tho.si  thoughts  he 
knew  she  would  not  put  into  wonls. 

But  she  only  smiled  at  Beriial.  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, found  her  more  difficult  than  ever  after  co'n- 
municating  his  news  to  her.  He  tried  once  to  imagine 
her  being  dissatisfied  with  him  for  some  reason.  But 
this  attempt  he  abandoned.  Thereafter  he  attributed 
her  coldness,  aloofness,  silence,  and  moodiness  to  some 
nervous  malady  peculiar  to  the  modem  woman.  Ber- 
nal's  presence  kept  him  from  noting  how  really  pro- 
nounced and  unwavering  her  aversion  had  become. 

Nor  did  F.emal  mte  her  attitude.  Whatever  he  may 
have  read  in  Allan  at  those  times  when  the  look  of  cold 
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n,,,,r«i,s..„u.„,  w«,  ,„„,„,  f„|,  „,„„  ,,;,„   ,,,.  ,^^^^, 
.  know  „f  |,„  |,n.,|„.r'.s  «if,.„nlv  tl,„.  .,!„■  «».s  N«,„.v,.f 

Mlrnt  w  th  hi.M.  „r  .„  won.|.r  will,  |.i,„  wl,,,,  |„.  ,.„„„. 
in  out ..  that  ,.r,.,H«t,.ro...,  „,„,.hi,„.  of  ,„„nv  v^hi-eU  timt 

Blxmt  It  tf>  Wdiidcr  at. 

T.,  Hrrnal,  nffr  his  y..„rH  in  tl.r  l,iK,.„„,(v  nJH.rs  it 
was  u  part  ,.f  all  tlu-  wori.l  «,„|  ,.f  all  .i,„,.s  ;,;,„m„,.,;,| 
...  a  sumli  .spa,,..  ()„„  „,i^,,t  .„^  ;„  ;,  „,„...,,,  ,;,„,',„,,,„, 
Syna,  1  ..„.a,  Ro,„e  ,.n.l  m.Hlern  Hal,j.|„„-wi.h  .s,.,,..- 
th...K  st,l  ,«,,|,„r  „,„l  i,nc|,.,.,ifi«|,|,.  ,(,„t  on,.  w.m.I.I 
a  Ie..j5th  have  ...  ,.a||  NVw  York.  Arul  to  n.ake  it  ,„„,^ 
Hl..sorb.nK,  the  Rgun-s  we.*  alwap  movi,,..  Whea-  so 
many  wm-  p„.:s«.,|  together  eaeh  «,«  weight...!  I.ya 
th.,.,.,a.ul  othew-the  rich  not  les.s  than  the  poor;  each 
wa.,  i.t,rre,l  to  .,u.ck  life  and  each  wa.s  Ix-ing  visibly  worn 
down  by  the  ceaseless  friction. 

When  he  had  walke.1  tl.e  streets  for  a  week,  he  .saw  the 
c.ty  as  a  huge  machine,  a  ,,.achine  to  which  one  might 
not  even  .lehver  a  message  without  iK-roniing  a  part  of 
.t-a  wheel  of  ,t.  It  was  a  machine  alway.s  readju.sting, 
always  perfecting,  always  ..pairing  itself-casting  ou 
w  r„  or  weak  parts  and  taking  in  others-evcr  «.placing 

wheTl  tT  ,T     7^^  T''  ""•^  "'""  '''^<'"'"i"g  ""V  new 

wheel  that  found  ,ts  place-that  could  give  ils  c^gs  to 

he  general  efficiency,  consenting  to  be  worn  down  by 

the  unceasing  friction.  ' 

Ixjoking  down  Broadway  early  one  evening-a  shin- 

mg  avenue  of  joy-he  thought  of  the  times  when  he 

had  gazed  across  a  certain  valley  of  his  West  and 

dreamed  of  bringing  a  message  to  this  spot. 

Against  the  sky  many  electric  signs  flamed  garishly. 
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Beneatii  them  were  the  Httle  {^rinding  wlieels  of  the 
maehine — satisfied,  joyous,  wisely  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves, needing  no  message — least  of  all  the  siir  le  old 
truth  he  had  to  give.  He  tried  to  picture  his  message 
blazing  against  the  sky  among  the  other  legends:  from 
where  he  stood  the  three  most  salient  were  the  names  of 
a  popular  pugilist,  a  malt  beverage  and  a  theatre.  The 
need  of  another  message  was  not  apparent. 

So  he  laughed  at  himself  and  went  down  into  the 
crowd  foregathered  in  ways  of  pleasure,  and  there  he 
drank  of  the  Ijcer  who.se  name  was  Haunted  to  the  sim- 
ple stars.  Truly  a  message  to  this  people  mu.st  be  put 
into  a  sign  of  electric  bulbs;  into  a  ])hom)graph  to  be 
listene<l  to  for  a  coin,  with  an  automatic  banjo  accom- 
paniment; or  it  must  be  put  upon  the  .stage  to  be  acted 
or  sung  or  danced  I  Otherwise  he  would  be  a  wheel 
rejected — a  wheel  ground  up  in  striving  to  Iwcome  a 
part  of  the  machine  at  a  place  where  no  wheel  was 
needed. 

For  another  experience  iiioling  to  his  once  warm 
hopes,  the  second  <lay  of  his  visit  Allan  had  taken  him 
to  his  weekly  Ministers'  Meeting — an  affair  less  formid- 
able than  its  title  nu'ght  imply. 

A  dozen  or  .so  good  fellows  of  the  cloth  had  luncheon 
together  each  Tuesday  at  the  house  of  one  or  another, 
or  at  a  restaurant;  and  here  they  talketl  shop  or  not  as 
they  chose,  the  thing  insisted  upon  being  congeniality 
— that  for  once  in  the  week  they  should  be  secure  from 
bores. 

Here  Presbyterian  and  Unitarian  met  on  common 
ground;  Baptist,  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Congrega- 
tionaUst,  Methodist — all  became  brothers  over  the 
soup.     Weekly  they  found  what  was  common  and  help- 
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ful  to  all  in  discussing  details  of  church  administration, 
matters  of  faith,  methods  of  handling  their  charitable 
funds;  or  the  latest  heresy  trial.  They  talked  of  these 
things    amiably,    often    lightly.    They    were    choice 

\S         ^^^  ""**'*  ^  ^"^"^  °'  s"^' "'  *''^y 

Their  vein  was  not  too  serious  the  day  Bemal  was  his 
brothers  guest,  sitting  betw,H-n  the  very  delightful 
J-ath.T  Rili^-  and  the  exciting  Unitarian,'  one  Whit- 
taker  With  ten.s<.st  interest  he  listencl  to  their  talk. 
At  first  there  was  a  little  of  Delitzseh  an.l  his  Babel- 
Bible  a,l<lres,ses.  brought  up  by  .Selmour,  an  amiable 
i  resbyterian  of  .shining  bare  pate  and  cheerful  red 
beanl,  a  man  whom  .scandal  had  lillipd  ever  .so  coyly 
with  a  repute  of  leanings  towar.1  Universalism. 

r  lis  led  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  old  and  new 
theologj-Pniiccton  standing  for  the  ol.l  with  i(s 
definition  of  Christianity  as  "a  piece  of  information 
given  sup..rniitiirully  and  mira.'ulously";  Andover 
standing  for  the  new-so  allege<l  Whittak.T-witli 
many  polite  and  ingenious  evasions  of  this  proposition 
without  actually  repudiating  it. 

The  Unitarian,  however,  was  held  to  be  the  lea.st  bit 
too  literal  in  his  fr,.atinent  of  propositions  not  his  own. 
Ihen  came  I'leydell,  another  high-church  Episco- 
palian who,  over  his  chop  and  a  modest  gla,ss  of  claret, 
declared  earnest  war  upon  the  whole  Hegel-Darwinian- 
Wehausen. school.  His  metho,l  of  attack  was  to  state 
Kal.lly  the  destructive  conclusions  of  that  .school— that 
most  of  the  lH>oks  of  the  Ol.l  Testament  are  literary 
frauds,  intentionally  inisrepmsenting  the  .levelopment 
of  religion  m  Israel;  that  the  whole  Mosaic  co.le  is  a 
later  fabrication  and  its  claim  to  have  been  given  in  the 
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wilderness  an  historical  falsehood.  From  this  he 
deduced  that  a  mere  glance  at  the  Bible,  as  the  higher 
critics  explain  it,  must  convince  the  earnest  Christian 
that  he  can  have  no  share  in  their  views.  "Deprive 
Christianity  of  its  supernatural  basis,"  he  said,  "and 
you  would  have  a  mere  speculative  philosophy.  Deny 
the  Fall  of  Man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  Atone- 
ment becomes  meaningless.  If  we  have  not  incurred 
Cio<rs  wrath  through  Adam's  disobedience,  we  need 
no  Saviour.  That  is  the  way  to  meet  the  higher  criti- 
cism," he  concluded  earnestly. 

As  the  only  rule  of  the  association  was  that  no  man 
should  talk  long  upon  any  matter,  Floud,  the  fiery  and 
aggressive  little  Baptist,  hereupon  savagely  reviewed  a 
late  treatise  on  the  ethnic  Trinities,  put  out  by  a  profes- 
sor of  ecclesiastical  history  in  a  New  England  theo- 
logical seminary.  Floud  marvelled  that  this  author 
could  retain  his  orthodox  standing,  for  he  viewed  the 
Bible  as  a  purely  human  collection  of  imperfect  writings, 
the  wonder-stories  concerning  the  birth  and  death  of 
Jesus  as  deserving  no  credence,  and  denied  to  Chris- 
tianity any  supernatural  foundation.  Polytheism  was 
shown  to  be  the  soil  from  which  all  trinitarian  concep- 
tions naturally  spring — the  Brahmanic,  Zoroastrian, 
Homeric,  Plotinian,  as  well  as  the  Christian  trinity — 
the  latter  being  a  Greek  idea  engrafted  on  a  Jewish 
stalk.  The  author's  conclusion,  by  which  he  reached 
"an  undogmatic  gospel  of  the  spirit,  !.idependent  of  all 
creeds  and  forms — a  gospel  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
with  another  Trinity  of  Ix)ve,  Truth  and  Freedom," 
was  particularly  irritating  to  the  disturbed  Baptist, 
who  spoke  bitterly  of  the  day  having  dawned  when 
the    Church's    most    dangerous    enemies    were    those 
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critical  vipers  whom  she  had  warmed   in  her  own 

Suffield,  the  gaunt,  dark,  but  twinkling-eyed  Metho- 
dist, also  sniffed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ethnic-trinities 
person  We  have  an  age  of  substitutes,"  he  remarked. 
We  have  had  substitutes  for  silk  and  sealskin-very 
creditable  substitutes,  so  I  have  been  assured  by  a  ladv 
m  whom  I  have  every  confidence-substitutes  for  coffee 
for  diamonds-substitutes  for  breakfast  which  are 
widely  advertised-substitutes  for  medicine-and  now 
we  are  coming  to  have  substitutes  for  religion-even 
a  substitute  for  hell  I" 

Hereupon  he  told  of  a  book  he  had  read,  also  written 
by  an  orthodox  professor  of  theology,  in  which  the  argu- 
ment, advanced  upon  scriptural  evidence,  was  that  the 
wicked  do  not  go  into  endless  torment,  but  ultimately 
shnvel  and  sink  into  a  state  of  practical  unconscious- 
ness.    \  et  the  author  had  been  unable  to  fin.l  any  foun- 
da  ion  for  universalism.   This  writer,  Suffield  explained 
holds  that  the  curtain  falls  after  the  judgment  on  a  losi 
worid.     Nor  IS  there  ;,   .bation  for  the  soul  after  the 
body  dies      The  Scriptures  teach  the  ruin  of  the  final 
rejecters  of  Christ;  Christ  teaches  plainly  that  they  who 
rej       the  Gospel  will  perish  in  the  endless  darkness  of 
nife-..     But  eternal  punishment  does  not  necessarily 
mean  eternal  suffering;  hence  the  hypothesis  of  the  soul 
gradually  shrivelling  for  the  sin  of  its  unbelief. 

Ihe  amiable  Presbyterian  sniffed  at  this  as  a  senti- 
mental quibble.  Punishment  ceases  to  be  punishment 
when  It  IS  not  felt-one  cannot  punish  a  tree  or  an 
unconscious  soul.  But  this  was  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
^^.th  the  hres  out  in  hell,  no  wonder  we  have  an  age  of 
sugar-candy  morality  and  cheap  .sentimentalism. 
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But  here  the  Unitarian  wickedly  interrupted,  to 
remind  his  Presbyterian  brother  that  his  own  church 
had  quenched  those  very  certain  fires  that  once  burned 
under  the  pit  in  which  lay  the  souls  of  infants  unbap- 
tised. 

The  amiable  Presbyterian,  not  relishing  this,  still 
amiably  threw  the  gauntlt't  down  to  Father  Riley,  de- 
manding the  CiitliDlic  view  of  the  fii  ure  of  unliaptised 
children. 

The  speech  of  the  latter  was  a  mellow  joy — a  south 
breeze  of  licjuid  consonants  and  lilting  vowels  finely 
articulated.  Perliai)s  it  was  not  .1  little  owing  to  the 
good  man's  love  for  what  he  called  "oiling  the  rusty 
hinges  of  the  King'.*!  Eiigiish  with  a  wee  drop  of  the 
bmgile";  but.  if  so,  the  oil  was  so  deftly  spread  that  no 
one  word  bctrayi'd  its  presence.  Rather  was  his  whole 
speech  pervaded  by  this  soft  delight,  especially  when 
his  cherubic  face,  his  |)ink  cheeks  glistening  in  certain 
lights  with  a  faint  silvery  stubble  of  beard,  mellciwed  with 
his  gentle  smile.  It  was  so  now,  even  when  he  spoke  of 
God's  penalties  for  the  .souls  of  reprobate  infants. 

"  All  theologians  of  the  Mother  (^hurch  are  agreed," 
rei)Iied  the  gracious  father,  "first,  that  infants  dying 
unbapti.seil  ,uv  excluded  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Second,  that  they  will  not  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  out- 
si<le  I'f  heaven.  Third,  that  they  will  arise  with  adults 
and  be  .issend)led  for  judgment  on  the  last  day.  And, 
fourth,  that  after  die  last  day  there  will  be  but  two 
states,  namely:  a  state  of  supernatural  and  supreme 
felicity  and  a  state  of  what,  in  a  wide  .sense,  we  may 
call  danniation."- 

Purlingly  the  good  man  went  on  to  explain  that 
danviation  is  a  state  admitting  of  many  degrees;    an<l 
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that  the  unbaptised  infant  woiiW  not  suffer  in  that  state 
t he  same  punishment  as  the  adult  reprobate.  While 
the  latter  would  suffer  positive  pains  of  mind  and  body 
for  his  sms,  the  unfortunate  infant  would  doubtle^i 
suffer  no  pain  of  sense  whatever.  As  to  their  being 
exempt  from  the  pain  of  loss,  grieving  over  their  exclu- 
•sion  from  the  sight  of  Go<l  an<l  the  glories  of  His  King- 
dom, It  IS  more  commonly  held  that  they  do  not  suffer 
even  this;  that  even  if  they  know  others  are  ha,)pier  than 
themselves,  they  are  perfectly  resigned  to  (iod's  will  and 
suffer  no  pain  of  loss  in  regard  to  happiness  not  suited 
to  their  condition. 

The  Presbyterian  called  upon  them  to  witness  that  liis 
church  was  thus  not  unique  in  attaining  this  .sentimen- 
tality reganling  reprobate  infants. 

Y'len  little  Floud  cited  the  oa.se  of  still  another  lieretic 
within  the  church,  a  profe.s.sor  in  a  western  Methodist 
university,  who  declar«-d  that  biblical  infallibility  is  a 
superstitious  and  huriful  tradition;  that  all  the  miracles 
are  mere  poetic  fancies,  incmlible  and  untrue— even 
irreverent;  and  that  all  spiritual  truth  comes  to  man 
through  his  bruin  and  con.science.  Mo<lern  preadiing 
acconhng  to  the  book  of  this  lieretic,  lacks  power 
because  so  many  churches  cling  to  the  tradition  that 
the  Bible  is  infallible.  It  is  the  golden  calf  of  their 
worship;  the  palpable  lie  that  gives  the  ring  of  insin- 
cerity to  all  their  moral  exhortations. 

So  the  talk  flowed  on  until  the  good  men  agreed  that  a 
peculiarity  of  the  time  lay  in  this:  that  large  numbers 
of  ministers  within  the  church  were  publishing  the 
most  revolutionary  heresies  while  still  clinging  to  .some 
shred  of  their  tattered  orthodo-xy. 
Also  they  decide<l  that  it  woul.l  not  be  without  inter- 
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est  to  know  what  belief  is  lield  by  the  man  of  common 
education  and  intelligence — the  man  who  l)eliaves  cor- 
rectly but  will  not  go  to  church. 

Here  Father  Riley  sweetly  reminded  them— "No 
questions  are  asked  in  the  Mother  Church,  gentle- 
men, that  may  not  be  answered  with  authority.  In  your 
churches,  without  an  authority  supeiior  to  mere  reason, 
destructive  questions  will  be  asked  more  and  more 
frequently." 

Gravely  they  agreed  that  the  church  was  losing  its 
hold  on  the  people.  That  but  for  its  social  and  chari- 
table activities,  its  state  would  be  alarming. 

"  Your  churches!"  Father  Riley  corrected  with  suave 
persistence.  "No  church  can  endure  without  an  infal- 
lible head." 

Again  and  again  during  the  meal  Bema!  had  been 
tempted  to  speak.  But  each  time  he  had  been 
restrained  by  a  sense  of  his  aloofness.  These  men, 
too,  were  wheels  within  the  machine,  each  revolving  as 
he  must.     They  would  simply  pity  him,  or  be  amused. 

More  and  more  acutely  was  he  coming  to  feel  the 
futility,  the  crass,  absurd  presumption  of  what  he  had 
come  back  to  undertake.  From  the  lucid  quiet  of  his 
mountain  haunts  he  had  descended  into  a  vale  where 
antiquated  cymbals  clashed  in  wild  discordance  above 
the  confusing  clatter  of  an  intricate  machinery — 
machinery  too  complicated  to  be  readjusted  by  a  pass- 
ing dreamer.  In  his  years  of  solitude  he  had  grown  to 
believe  that  the  teachers  of  the  world  were  no  longer 
dominated  by  that  ancient  superstition  of  a  super- 
humanly  malignant  God.  He  had  been  prepared  to 
find  that  the  world-ideal  had  grown  more  lofty  in  his 
absence,  been  purified  by  many  eliminations  into  a 
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God  who,  as  he  had  once  said  to  Nance,  could  no  more 
spare  the  soul  of  a  Hottentot  than  the  .soul  of  a  pope 
Yet  here  was  a  high  type  of  the  priest  of  tlie  AlXr 
Church,  gentle.  Godly,  learned,  who  gravely  and  as 
one  having  authority  told  how  God  would  blight  for- 
ever the  soul  of  a  child  unbaptised,  thus  imputing  to 
Ueity  a  regard  for  mechanical  rites  that  would  consti- 
tute even  a  |K,or  human  father  an  incredible  monster 

i  et  the  mar^'el  of  it  .seemed  to  him  to  lie  in  this:  that 
the  pnest  hmi.self  lived  actually  a  life  of  loving  .le.otion 
and  sacnhc^  m  marke.1  opposition  to  tin's  doctrine  of 
formal  cruelty:  that  his  chu^-h,  n,o«.  successfully  than 
any  other  m  Christendom,  ha<l  met  the  needs  of  human- 
ity, commg  clo.ser  to  men  in  their  si„  and  sickness,  min- 
istermg  to  them  with  a  deeper  knowledge,  a  more  affec- 
Uonate  mtimacy,  than  any  other.  That  all  these  men  of 
God  should  hold  formally  to  dogmas  Ix^lying  the  hu- 
manene.s.s  of  their  actual  practise-here  was  the  pu/- 
silmg  anomaly  that  might  well  give  pau.se  to  any  casual 
message-brmger.  Struggle  as  he  might,  it  was  like  a 
tanghng  mesh  cast  over  him-this  growing  sense  of 
his  own  futility. 

Along  with  this  conviction  of  his  powerlessncss  there 
came  to  him  a  new  sense  of  reliance  upon  Nancy. 
Lnconsciously  at  first  he  turned  to  her  for  sunlight 
big  views  and  quiet  power,  for  the  very  stimulus  he  had 
been  wont  to  draw  from  the  wide,  high  reaches  of  his 
far-off  valley.  Later,  came  a  con.scious  turning,  an 
open-eyed  bnnging  of  all  his  needs,  to  lay  them  in  her 
waiting  lap.  Then  it  was  he  saw  that  on  that  first  night 
at  hdom  her  confidence  an<l  enthusiasm  had  been 
hings  he  leaned  upon  quite  naturally,  though  unwit- 
tingly.    The  knowledge  brought  him  a  vague  unrest. 
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Furtive,  elusive  impulses,  borne  to  him  on  the  wings 
of  certain  old  memories — memories  once  resolutely 
put  away  in  the  face  of  his  one,  big  worid-desire — now 
came  to  trouble  him. 

It  seemed  that  one  must  forever  go  in  circles.  Witli 
fine  courage  he  had  made  straight  off  to  toil  up  the  high 
difficult  paths  of  the  ideal.  Never  had  he  con.sciou.sly 
turned,  nor  even  swerved.  Yet  here  he  was  at  length 
upon  his  old  tracks,  come  again  to  the  wondering  girl. 

Did  it  mean,  then,  that  his  soul  was  baffled — or  did 
it  mean  that  his  soul  would  not  suffer  him  to  baffle  it, 
try  as  he  might  ?  Was"  that  giri  of  the  old  days  to  greet 
him  with  her  wondering  eyes  at  the  end  of  every  high 
path?  These  and  many  other  questions  he  asked 
himself. 

At  the  clo.se  of  this  day  he  .sought  her,  eager  for  the 
light  of  her  understanding  eyes— for  a  certain  waiting 
sympathy  .she  never  withheld.  As  .she  looked  up  now 
with  a  kind  of  compo.sed  gladness,  it  .seemed  to  him 
that  they  two  alone,  out  of  all  tlfe  world,  were  sanely 
quiet.  Silently  he  sank  into  a  chair  near  htr  and  they 
sat  long  thus,  feeling  no  need  of  words.  At  la.st  .she 
spoke. 

"Are  you  coming  nearer  to  it,  Bernal?" 

He  laughed. 

"I'm  farther  away  than  ever,  Nance.  Probably 
there's  but  one  creature  in  this  city  to-day  as  out  of 
place  as  I  am.  He's  a  big,  awkward,  country-l(M)kinf,' 
dog,  and  he  was  lost  on  Broadway.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  lost  dog  in  a  city  .street?  This  fellow  was  actually 
in  a  panic,  wholly  demoralised,  and  yet  he  .seemed  to 
know  that  he  mu.st  conceal  it  for  his  own  safety.  So 
he  affected  a  fine  air  of  confidence,  of  being  very  busy 
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alK...t  an  vuga^^,nvnt  f,.r  wl.ich  he  fea«Kl  he  .ni^ht  be 
ate.     He  w.ul.l  tn.t  .swiftly  tt|„„g  f„,  ,,„,f  „  l^J^ 

■en    r..t  a  htli..  farther,  ami  .stop  to  l.n.k  l.a  k  LV^if 

he  other  part,  ;,.  his  enKaKen.e,.t',„i,,ht  hap,^  ,  aM„i 

fmm    hat  d.„.,,i„„.     u  wa.s  a  .sple„.li,|  bit  Tf  „"    ./ 

"-    ;t  .  e,.,ve,l  them  all.  i,.  .iJt  .str^.-t  of  „  ,."  -Z 

;"-<l  l»;r.    faces.     He  wa.s  like  one  of  then,  b„  y  ,", 

nitrt.     Only    i„  his  mo,ncnt.s  of  in.leei.sion,  his  eves 

^e  rea     ear  he  felt  wert,  .leteetcnl,  and  then  1  c^uld 
read  all  Ins  .seeret  w.n.sternation. 

"I'm  the  .san,e  lo.st  do^.  Nan.e.     I  fe,.|  ...s  1„.  f,.|t 
every  tune  x  go  into  that  .stn-et  where  the  ,h,o    ,.„ 
.u«.^hnrry  an.l  talk  to  then.selves  fn.,„  .sheir  nerv:! 

He  eea.se.l  .sfK-aking,  |,„t  .she  HMuaine,!  .silent    f,.ar- 
'"X  'est  .she  .say  too  little  or  t.K,  tnneh 

^f     f     1  !■      '7f"""'«  t°  ■"•"'{'♦■••t  that  I'n>  ,.ve„  more 
fa  f,K.I  than  H.K.yer  thought  nx^and  he  wa.s  ra  1  er 
eMlhn.s.a.st.e  about  it,  I  a.ss,in.  y„u ! " 
To  whi,.h  .she  at  length  an.sw.-n-d  nn.sin«ly: 
If  God  makes  u.s  f.K.ls,  donhtle.ss  he  likes  to  have 
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Thk  wcrk  hiiil  jjom-  wliilc  he  wiilkt'd  in  tin-  crowds, 
feeling  his  ronioteness;  hut  lie  kni-w  at  lust  tliiit  ho  was 
not  of  the  brotherliood  of  tlie  zcuiots;  thiit  tiic  very 
sense  of  humour  hy  which  lie  saw  tli"  fallncics  of  one 
zealot  prevente<l  him  from  iH-oniinj}  another.  He 
lacked  the  zealot's  conviction  of  his  unirjuo  im|K>rtance, 
yet  one  must  be  such  a  zealot  to  give  a  message  effect- 
ively. He  Ix'gan  to  .see  that  the  world  could  not  l)e 
lost;  that  whatever  might  he  vital  in  his  own  message 
would,  .soon  or  late,  l)c  delivered  hy  another.  The 
lime  mattered  not.  Could  he  not  be  as  reposeful,  as 
patient,  as  God  ? 

In  spite  of  which,  the  im])ul.se  to  speak  his  little  word 
would  recur;  and  it  came  u|)on  him  .stoutly  one  day 
on  his  way  up  town.  As  the  elevated  train  slowly 
rounded  a  curve  he  looked  into  the  open  window  of 
a  room  where  a  gloomy  huddle  of  yellow-faced,  sunken- 
cheeked,  brown-bearded  men  bent  their  heads  over 
busy  sewing-machines.  Nearest  the  window,  full 
before  it,  was  one  that  touched  him — a  young  man 
with  some  hardy  spirit  of  hope  still  enduring  in  his 
starved  face,  .some  stubborn  refusal  to  recognise  the 
odds  against  him.  And  fixed  to  his  machine,  where 
his  eyes  might  now  and  then  raise  to  it  from  his  work, 
was  a  spray  of  lilac — his  little  spirit  flaunting  itself 
286 
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K^Uy  vxvu   fn.m   ll...   ,r,s..     Tiw   |mlh.,,s    „f    it    «».s 
.s..m..how  ...(..Msifcl  1,^.   ,1,,  ^HrwIiMK  "f  tl...   wh..,.|.s 
tliut  curncil  liiiii  \>y  it, 

'l-he  irni,.  ,.r.-ak;-,l  it.s  way  an.un.l   tl...  ,,,rv.— but 
he  fa,.e  .lr,.a,„,„K  l,„,,pi|v  ......^  ,|„.  li|„,.  ;„  „,^j 

h<.|H-Ie.s.s  nH)ii,  .stuyc-d  in  his  inin.l,  cHTfinK  tiini 
As  ht-  ..iitotfd  the  hoiiM',  \«,„y  n„-t  hi  i 
"  Do  p,  and  l«.  host  l„  th..,sr  ,„.■„.     Ifs  „„r  ,h,v  for 
Iho  Mimsters    MrrtinK,"  «h.-   ....itiniie,!,  „s  hr  l.mk,.,! 

puzzled,  'and  JMst  as  tliey  sat  ,!„«,,  Aliai.  was  ,-uHed 
"lit  to  one  of  his  ,«K.pl,.  who  is  si.k.  Now  run  like 
8  goml  iKiy  and  'tenii  to  thcni." 

So  it  <an.e  tliut,  while  the  impni.se  was  still  stnniir 
upon  hun,  he  went  in  among  the  ,l„zen  un>ial.le,  feediuL, 
gentlemen  who  were  not  in,lis[H,se.l  to  listen  t<,  whom- 
.soever  m.ght  talk-if  he  ,li.|  „„t  l„,re-whi,.h  is  how 
it  befell  that  they  liad  pre.sently  cause  to  re.nurk  him. 
Not  at  first,  for  he  muml.Ie<l  hesitatingly,  without 
authority  of  maimer  or  jK.int  to  his  wonis,  but  the 
phra^,  Mhe  fundamental  defect  of  the  Christian 
religion  caused  even  the  Unitarian  to  gasp  over  his 
glass  of  mineral  water.     His  given  eyes  g|ittc«^J  pleas- 

ErV^"  ^'°'"  ""'"  ''"'■''  ^''"'  "■'"'  ''"  """^K'-^' 

"That's  it,  Mr.  Linfor<l-t,ll  us  that-we  need  to 

know  that— do  we  not,  gentlemen?" 
"Speak  for  yourself,  Whittaker,"  snapped  the  ageres- 

sive  httle  Baptist,   "but  doubtless  Mr.   Linford  has 

something  to  say." 
Bernal  remained  unperturbed  by  this.      Very  earn 

estly  he  continued:    "Christianity  is  defective,  judged 

even  by  poor  human  standards;    untrue  by  the  plain 

tacts  of  human  consciousness." 
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"Ahl  Now  wf  .slmll  Ifuriil"  Futlu-r  Hih-y  MihimI 
his  moHt  KrHi'ioiix  xtnilc  ii|miii  llif  .spvukir. 

"Yimr  chiirclir.Y  uiv  lii.siii){  thi-ir  liolit  ii|miii  inrii 
because-  your  n>lif;i()n  i.s  oiii*  of  ,sc|>urutioii,  lien-  am] 
hcrt'ttftor — while  the  om-  gn-ul  tfiiilriicy  of  iht-  ugv  ts 
liiwanl  l>rothcrh(MMl — iiiiciic.\s.  I'riiiiitivi-  iiiuii  had 
itiilividual  pride — family  priile,  city  pride,  .state  pride, 
MHtiunal  pride  fiilloweil — liiit  we  an-  coiniti^  now  to 
the  only  penni.s.sil)le  pride,  a  world  pride-  in  which 
the  race  feels  its  oiieiies.s.  We  arc-  nearly  then-;  even 
now  the  spirit  that  denies  this  actual  lm)therhiMMl  is 
confined  to  the  chun-hes.  The  |K-oplc  outside  more 
(^■nerally  than  you  iln-am  know  that  (iihI  iIih-s  not  dis- 
criminate among  religions — that  lie  has  a  s<'hcme  of 
a  dignity  so  true  that  it  can  no  mon-  |M-rmit  the  loss  of 
one  black  devil-worshipper  than  that  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  an-hbishops." 

He  stoppe<l,  looking  in(|uiringly — almost  wistfully, 
at  them. 

Various  iM)lite  [-X'l  niation.-;  H.s.sured  him  of  their 
interest. 

"Continue,  by  all  means,"  nrg»-d  Whittakcr.  "I 
feel  that  you  will  have  even  Father  Hiley  edified  in  a 
moment." 

"The  most  cynical  chap — even  for  a  Unitarian," 
purleil  that  giHxI  man. 

Uernal  resumed. 

"  Your  God  is  a  tribal  God  who  performed  his  won- 
ders to  show  that  he  ha<l  set  a  difference  between  Israel 
and  Egypt.  Your  Saviour  continues  to  set  the  same 
difference:  Israel  being  those  who  believed  his  claim 
to  Godship;  Egypt  those  who  find  his  evidence  insuf- 
ficient.    But  we  humans  daily  practise  better  than 
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H*  |.rtH.l.inK  "t  r,-l.iliiiti„n.  Thv  CUunU  i.s  |„.sins 
|>  wT  Uvuiw  y,»,r  cnr.l.s  im^  (ix.-.l  whil,.  ,„„„,  ,„,v,.r 
cea.MiMK  U,  Kn.w,  li».s  iMrvil„l,|v  p„w  \H-y,,u{  tl„iri- 
even  lK-y,„„|  ll„.  t,.„<l.i„K.s  „f  y„ur  Saviour  who  (|,„uf. 
«-n«l  to  ,s,|mrutf  fmhrr  fr.,1,1  son  a.i.l  inollur  rnmi 
.laiiKliU-r  ,|,„  «,H,I,I  .li,s(i„p,i.sl.  slurp  fro,,,  „,„,s 
hy  th.-  ,nm-  ii.t.-lkrtuul  1.  st  of  il„.  oi,i„io.,  (I„.y  for„„-.l 
'.f  I...S  ri..r,ul..,s.  Tl„.  worl.l  (.hI«v  ii.si.si.s  01,  „,oral 
tests— wliicli  Christiauitv  liiis  lavcr  doru.." 

"AI.-.,ow  wo  an.  ;,',.(lin^,  „t  it."  «.,„ark..,l  tlio 
Metho<l,.st,  wliiLst-  twi„kli,.K  «7'«  <i<rio„.sly  lK.|i„|  |,i, 
Knmly   sol,.,,,,,    f„„,     "W|,„   „,,^   ^^   ,|,^j    ^,.^,^^.^,    ^^^ 

know  the  lK'l,i-f  of  the  avcraj,^  uiiU-iicvcr?" 
_  "TI,rav<raKi-ii„lHli.viT,"ar..sw.r.-.l  Umial  proiiipliv. 
no  ,.nK.T  firls  tli.-  ,,,...,1  of  a  Saviour- 1„-  k,'.,;. 
that  he  must  .sav..  hi.„.s<.|f.  ]|,.  „„  1,,,,^^^,^  |H,|i,.v,.s 
in  the  (jo<l  who  fuile.l  alwa.y.s,  fn.„i  K.lei,  to  Calvary 
failed  even  to  .save  his  .■ho.s,.,,  tribe  l.y  that  last 
device  of  lH-g,.tti,>jr  a  .son  of  a  hun.a.i  niother  who 
shoul.1  Ih;  .suerifin-d  to  him.  lie  „o  I„„k<t  Inlieves 
that  he  n.u.st  lu.-.,  „  ,„e,|iator  iM'tweeu  him.sejf  „„d 
that  Ood." 

^    "Really,    n,o,st    n-fn-.shiuK."   <li'.rtl<'<I    Kathrr   Kiley. 

Mori>,  more!"  «,„!  he  rap|K.<|  for  silerire. 

"The  man  of  t.Mlay  must  have  u  Cuh\  who  never 
fails.  I)isgui.se  it  as  you  will,  your  Christian  (iod  «»s 
never  loved.  No  God  ean  Ih>  love.l  who  tlm-af-ns 
destruction  for  not  loving  him.  We  cannot  love  one 
whom  we  are  not  free  not  to  love." 

iv'-^yh"*  '''*"  "'^  ""'^  "''^  Go<l-K,utside  of  Holy 
Wnt,  demanded  Floud,  who  had  once  or  twice  re- 
strained  himself  with  difficulty,  in  spite  of  his  amuse- 
ment. 
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"The  true  (Jod  comes  to  life  in  your  own  conscious- 
ness, if  you  will  clear  it  of  the  l)Iasphemous  precon- 
ceptions imposed  by  Christianity,"  answered  Bernal  so 
seriously  that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  interrupt  him. 
"Of  course  we  can  never  i)ersonify  (iod  save  as  a  higher 
power  of  self.  Mo.ses  did  no  more;  Jesus  did  no  more. 
And  if  we  could  stop  with  this— be  content  with  saying 
'God  is  better  than  the  best  man' — we  should  have  a 
formula  permitting  endless  growth,  even  us  He  [lermits 
it  to  us.  Go<l  has  been  more  generous  to  us  than  the 
Church  has  been  to  Him.  While  it  has  limited  Him  to 
that  god  of  bloody  sacrifice  conceived  by  a  barbaric 
Jew,  He  has  permitted  us  to  grow  so  that  now  any  man 
who  did  not  surpass  him  morally,  as  tlie  .scriptures  por- 
tray him,  would  be  a  man  of  inconceivable  malignity. 

"  You  see  the  world  has  demonstrated  facts  that  dis- 
prove the  Godship  of  your  God  arul  your  Saviour.  We 
have  come,  indeed,  into  a  sen.se  of  such  certain  brother- 
hood that  we  know  your  hell  is  a  falsity.  We  know 
— a  knowledge  of  even  the  rudiments  of  psychology 
proves— /to  there  will  be  a  hell  for  all  ax  long  as  one  of 
us  is  there.  Our  human  nature  is  such  that  one  soul 
in  hell  would  put  every  other  .soul  there.  Daily  this 
becomes  more  apparent.  We  grow  constantly  more 
sensitive  to  the  pain  of  others.  This  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  modern  growth— our  increasing  tendency  to 
find  the  sufferings  of  others  intolerable  to  ourselves. 
A  disaster  now  is  felt  around  the  world— we  bum  or 
starve  or  freeze  or  drown  with  our  remote  brothers — 
and  we  do  what  we  can  to  relieve  them  because  we 
suffer  with  them.  It  seems  to  me  the  existence  of  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.  proves  that  hell  is  either  for  all  of  us  or  for 
none  of  us— because  of  our  oneness.     If  the  suffering 
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■s  our  siifft' 


rinj;,  do  you  iniagin 


tha    the  mmonty  of  (1,,.  race  whiet>  Christiauity  saves 
coul.1  he  hap,,y  knowing  tlmt  the  great  nuijority  lay  in 

•S.uijose  but  two  were  left  in  hell-Ju,las  Iseariot 
^•'K    I  erljert  Spencer-the  first  great  sinner  after  Jesus 
:■  'I  .lie  last  of  any  <-onse(iuetiee.     One  betrayed  his 
master  and  the  other  di.l  likewise,  only  with  far  greater 
subtlety  and   w.ekedness-teaching  thousan.ls  to  dis- 
believe h.s  claims  to  godhood-to  regard  Christianity 
a.s  a  crude  eorapound  of  Greek  mythology  and  Jewish 
trathtion-a  thing  built  of  myth  and  fable.     Even  if 
these  two  were  damned  and  all  the  rest  were  saved- 
can  you  not  see  that  a  knowledge  of  their  suffering 
woul.l  embitter  heaven  itself  to  another  hell?     Father 
Ki  ey  w;as  good  enough  to  tell  us  last  week  of  the  state  of 
unbaptised  infants  after  death.     Will  you  please  con- 
sider coklly  the  infinite,  goo.l  God  setting  a  difference 
for  all  eternity  between  two  babies,  because  over  the 
hairless  pate  of  one  a  priest  had  sprinkled  water  and 
spoken  words?    Can  you  not  see  that  this  is  untrue 
because  it  is  absurd  to  our  God-given  senses  of  humour 
and  justice?     Do  you  not  see  that  such  a  God,  in  the 
act  of  separating  those  children,  taking  into  heaven  the 
one  that  had  had  its  little  head  wetted  bv  a  good  man 
and  sending  the  reprobate  into  what  Father  Riley  terms' 

in  a  wide  sense,  a  state  of  damnation' " 

Father  Riley  smiled  upon  him  with  winning  sweetness 
—do  you  not  see  that  such  a  God  would  be  shamerf 
off  his  throne  and  out  of  heaven  by  the  pitying  laugh 
that  would  go  up— even  from  sinners' 
_  "You  insist  that  the  truth  touching  faith  and  morals 
IS  in  your  Bible,  despite  its  historical  inaccuracies.   But 
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<lo  you  not  sec  that  ytm  an-  losiii;;  iiifliicncc  witli  thu 
world  because  this  is  not  so— iK^auw  ii  hi^iicr  stiiiitlard 
of  ethics  than  yours  prevails  out  in  the  world— a  demand 
for  a  veritable  fatherhood  of  (  :,m1  and  a  veritable 
brotherhood  of  man— to  reiilaee  (he  caricatures  of 
those  doctrines  that  Christianity  submits." 

"Our  young  friend  seems  to  think  exceeding  well  of 
human  nature,"  chirped  Father  Hiley. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Bernal.  "Isn't  it  droll  (i,,it  this 
poor,  fallen  human  nature,  despised  and  reviled,  'con- 
ceived in  sin  and  born  in  iniquity,'  should  at  last  call 
the  Christian  God  and  Saviour  to  accoimt,  weigh  them 
by  its  own  standard,  find  them  wanting,  and  replace 
them  with  a  greater  God  born  of  itself  r  Is  not  that  an 
eloquent  proof  of  the  living  God  that  abides  in  us?" 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  young  man,  that  human 
nature  has  its  selfish  moments?"  asked  the  high-church 
rector— between  sips  of  claret  and  water. 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  human  nature  has 
any  but  selfi.sh  moments?"  replied  Bernal.  "If  so, 
your  impression  was  incorrect." 

"Really,  Mr.  Linford,  have  you  not  ju.st  been  telling 

us  how  glorious  is  this  nature  of  man " 

^  "I  know— I  will  explain  to  you,"  lie  went  on,  moving 
Father  Riley  to  another  indulgent  smile  by  his  willing- 
ness to  instruct  the  gray-bearded  Congregationalist 
who  had  interrupted. 

"When  I  saw  that  there  must  be  a  hell  for  all  so  long 
as  there  is  a  hell  for  one— even  for  Spencer— I  suddenly 
saw  there  was  nothing  in  any  man  to  merit  the  place— 
unless  it  were  the  ignorance  of  immaturity.  For  I  saw 
that  man  by  the  very  first  law  of  his  being  can  never  have 
any  but  a  selfish  motive.    Here  again  practical  psychol- 
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osy  sustains  mc.     You  eaniH.t  so  much  as  raise  your 
hand  w.tliout  an  intention  to  promote  jour  liappiness- 
nor  are  you  less  selfish  if  you  give  you<-  all  to  the  needy 
->ou  are  still  equally  doing  that  which  promotes  your 
happmess.     That  it  is  more  bles.sed  to  give  than  to 
receive  is  a  terse  statement  of  a  law  scientifieally  demon- 
strable.    \ou  all  know  how  far  more  ex(|uisite  is  the 
pleasure  that  comes  from  giving  than  that  which  («mes 
from  receiving.     Is  not  one  who  prefers  to  give  then 
simply  .selhsh  with  a  greater  wi.s.Jom,  a  finer  skill  for  the 
resu  t  <lesire<l-his  own  pleasure?    The  man  we  call 
goo(!  IS  not  less  selfish  than  the  man  we  call  bad-only 
wiser  m  the  ways  that  bring  his  happine.s.s-riper  in 
that  divine  sensitivenes.s  to  the  feelings  of  his  brother. 
!5elhsh  happiness  is  e,,ually  a  law  with  all,  though  it 
.send  one  of  u.s  to  thieving  and  another  to  the  cro.ss. 

"Ignorance  of  this  primary  truth  has  kept  the  world 
in  spiritual  .l,.rkness-it  has  nurtured  belief  in  .sin-in 
a  devil,  m  a  (uwl  that  permits  .vil.     For  when  you  tell 
me  that  my  a.s.sertion  is  a  mere  ,,uibble-that  it  matters 
not  whether  we  call  a  man  un.selfish  or  wLsely  .selfish— 
you  fail  to  see  that,  when  we  understand  this  truth  there 
IS  no  longer  any  sin.     '  Sin '  is  then  .seen  to  be  but  a  mis- 
taken notion  of  what  brings  happines.s.     Last  night's 
burglar  and  your  bishop  .litter  not  morally  but  intel- 
lectually-one knowing  surer  ways  of  achieving  his 
own  happmess,  l«.i„g  more  s,Misitive  to  that  oneness  of 
the  race  which  thrills  us  all  in  varving  degree's.     When 
you  know  tlii.s-that  th,-  .litt'erence  is  not  moral  but 
intellectual,  self-riglifousncss  .lisappears  and  with  it  a 
belief  in   moral   difter..nce~tlie   last  obstacle  to   the 
realisation  of  our  oneness.     It  is  in  the  church  that  this 
tiction  of  moral  difference  has  taken  its  final  stand 
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"And  not  only  shall  we  have  no  full  realisation  of  the 
brotherhood  of  i.ian  until  this  inevitable,  equal  selfish- 
ness is  understood,  but  we  shall  have  no  rational  con- 
ception of  virtue.  There  will  be  no  sound  morality 
until  it  is  taught  for  its  present  advantage  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  not  for  what  it  may  bring  him  in  a  future 
world.  Not  until  then  will  it  be  taught  effectively  that 
the  well-being  of  one  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the 
well-being  of  all;  that  while  man  is  always  selfish,  his 
selfish  happiness  is  still  contingent  on  the  happiness  of 
his  brother." 

The  moment  of  coffee  had  come.  The  Unitarian 
lighted  a  black  cigar  and  avidly  demanded  mo'e  rea- 
sons why  the  Christian  religion  was  immoral. 

"Still  for  the  reason  that  it  separates,"  continued 
Bernal,  "separates  not  only  hereafter  but  here.  We 
have  kings  and  serfs,  saints  and  sinners,  soldiers  to  kill 
one  another — God  is  still  a  God  of  Battle.  There  is 
no  Christian  array  that  may  not  consistently  invoke 
your  God's  aid  to  destroy  any  other  Christian  army — 
none  who.se  spiritual  guides  do  not  pray  to  God  for  help 
in  the  work  of  killing  other  Christians.  So  long  as  you 
have  separation  hereafter,  you  will  have  Ihese  absuni 
divisions  here.  So  long  as  you  preach  a  Saviour  who 
condemns  to  everlasting  punishment  for  disbelief,  so 
long  you  will  have  men  pointing  to  high  authority  for 
all  their  schemes  of  revenge  and  oppression  here. 

"  Not  until  you  preach  a  God  big  enough  to  save  all 
can  you  arouse  men  to  the  truth  that  all  must  be  saved. 
Not  until  you  have  a  God  big  enough  to  love  all  can 
you  have  a  church  big  enough  to  hold  all. 

".An  Indian  in  a  western  town  must  have  mastered 
this  truth.     He  had  watched  a  fight  between  drunken 
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men  in  which  one  shot  the  other.  He  sai.l  to  me, '  When 
I  ^e  ho  bad  some  of  my  brother,  ar^,  I  lcn;w  how 
good  the  Great  Spirit  must  be  to  love  them  all!"^ 

"  ^T:""'*?  ^^  *  member  of  any  church  ?  "  inquired 
the^ammble  Presbyterian,  with  a  facetious  g-  .n.TnS 

P:^JbSl'''  '"'"~°'  '^"""  '"'  '""^  '^  ^•''■^"•'  » 
Hereupon  Fatiier  Jiiley  and  the  wicked  Unitarian 
both  laughe.1  joyously.     Then  the  Congregationa  s 
gazmg  dreamdy  through   the  sn.olce  of  h if  cigarette 
remarked,   "You  have  on>itted  any  refe«.nce  to    he' 
great  _fact  of  Christianity-the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  tf 

"Very  well,  I  will  tell  you  about  it,"  answered  the 
young  man  qu>te  earnestly,  whereat  the  Unitarian  fairly 
glowed  with  wicked  anticipations.  ^ 

"Let  us  face  that  so-call«l  sacrifice  honestly.  Jesus 
d^edto  save  those  «*o  could  accept  his  claim'  to  g^d! 
sh.p-behevmg  that  he  would  go  to  sit  at  the  right  hand 
of  God  to  judge  the  worid.  But  look-an  engineer  out 
her.  the  other  day  died  a  horrible  death  to  savf  the  ive 
o  t'onhat      '  P-P'e-their  mere  physical  lives  J  ^l 

fi  hlvV  V  "!?  '  '^r."'  °"""^^^  ^'^i^''  ""^kes  us  sel- 
fishly fear  for  the  suffering  of  othe,^-died  without  any 
hope  o.  superior  exaltation  hereafter.  Death  of  this 
SaCiour""""-  ^  r"'*^  "°'  '"""'^  •>'■"  y-  -"  'he 
s^!7fi  1  ,  ""."'"  '^""'^  ""■  '"  the  fact  that  the 
common,  dull  humans."  •     ^ 

A  veiled  uneasiness  was  evident  on  the  part  of  his 
listeners,  but  the  speaker  gave  no  heed. 
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"This  siH'ctade  of  sacrifice,  of  dovotion  to  others, 
is  needed  as  an  npHft,"  he  went  on  earnestly,  "but 
why  dwell  uix)n  one  remote — obscured  by  claims  of 
a  (iod-jugglery  which  belittle  it  if  they  be  true— when 
all  al)out  you  are  countless  plain,  unpretentious  men 
and  women  dying  deaths  and — what  is  still  greater, — 
living  lives  of  cool,  relentless  devotion  out  of  sheer 
lunnan  love. 

"I'reach  tliis  divineness  of  human  nature  and  you 
will  once  more  have  a  living  church.  Preach  that  our 
oneness  is  so  real  that  the  best  man  is  forever  shackled 
to  the  worst.  Preach  that  sin  is  but  ignorant  selfish- 
ness, less  admirable  than  virtue  only  as  ignorance  is 
less    admirable    than    knowledge. 

"  In  these  two  plain  laws — the  individual's  entire 
and  unvarying  selfishness  ami  liis  ever  -  increasing 
sensitiveness  to  the  sutl'erings  of  others— there  is  the 
promise  noi  of  a  heaven  ajiil  a  hell,  but  of  a  heaven  for 
all— which  is  what  the  world  is  more  and  more  cniphati- 
call\  demanding— which  it  will  eventually  produce  even 
here — for  we  have  as  little  sensinl  the  possibilities  of 
man's  life  here  as  we  liave  divined  the  attrilxites  of 
God  himself. 

"Once  you  drove  away  from  your  chureli  the  big 
men,  the  thinkers,  the  fearless — the  souls  God  must 
love  most  truly  were  it  possible  to  conceive  him  setting 
a  difference  among  his  creatures.  Now  you  drive 
away  even  the  merely  intelligent  ral)ble.  The  average 
man  knows  your  defect — knows  that  one  who  believes 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead  is  not  by  that  fact  the  moral 
superior  of  one  wjio  believes  he  did  not;  knows, 
indeed,  of  (Jod,  that  he  caimot  be  a  fussy,  vain, 
blustering  creature  who  is  forever  failing  and  forever 
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pSI""  '""''''""""  '"■"^  ''"""^  "'"'"  '"^ 

"This  is  why  you  are  no  longer  considered  u  factor 
.n  c.v.hsafon.save  as  a  sort  of  poh-ce-guarci  uponX' 
very    .gnorant.     And    yon    are    losing    this    i'tix. 
£ven  tlje  crednlons  day-iahourer  has'conK-  t!!  ^ejjh' 
yon  and  find  you  wanting-is  thrilling  with  his  own 

St™"::.  ""''  ''''''"''  '--  '"  -'•  >"-" 
"But  if  yon  woul.1  again  ,Iraw  man,  heat  him,  weld 
h.m  hold  h,m-preach  Man  to  hhn,.show  him  hi^own 
goodness  mstead  of  loading  him  with  that  vicious 
untruth  of  h,s  conceptmn  in  ini,|„i,y.  J>rea,.h  to  hhn 
the  hmitless  devotion  of  his  common  .lull  brothers  to 
one  another  thn.ngh  their  sense  of  oneness.  .Show 
liim  the  common  Leautifnl,  won.lerfnl,  selfish  self- 
g>vmg  of  humanity,  not  for  an  hour  or  for  a  day,  hut 

ment  of  that  human  nature  which  must  alwavs  sc.k 
Its  own  happmess,  yet  is  slowly  fin.ling  that  that'happi- 
ne.ss  depends  on  the  happiness  of  all.  The  lives  of 
dady  cruc.fix.on  without  hope  of  reward  are  abundant 
all  alK>ut  you-you  all  know  then,.  And  if  once  you 
exploit  these  actual  sul.linn-(ies  of  hu.nan  nature-of 
the  man  m  the  street-no  tale  of  devotion  in  Holy  Writ 
W.1I  ever  again  move  you  as  these  do.  And  when  you 
have  preaclied  this  long  enough,  then  will  take  place 
m  human  society,  naturally,  spontaneously,  that  great 

talZ^'"^   ^^  '"1  ''''*'"  •'-■•'■"-'  «f  doing  with  fheir 
>u-tific,al   devices   of  .s«.ialism   and   anarchism.     For 
when  you   have  demonstrated  the  race's  eternal  one- 
ness man  will  be  as  little  tempted  to  oppress,  starve 
enslave,  murder  or  separate  his  brothers  as  he  is  now 
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tempted  to  mutilate  his  own  \>ct\y.  Then  only  will 
he  love  his  neighlwr  as  himseif  -still  with  a  selfish 
love. 

"Preach  Man  to  man  as  a  discovery  in  Godhood. 
You  will  not  revive  the  ancient  glories  of  your  Church, 
but  you  will  build  a  new  church  to  a  God  for  whom 
you  will  not  need  to  quibble  or  evade  or  apologise. 
Then  you  will  make  religion  the  one  force,  and  you  will 
rally  to  it  those  great  minds  whose  alienation  has  l)een 
both  your  reproach  and  your  embarrassment.  You 
will  enlist  not  only  the  scientist  but  the  poet— and  all 
between.  You  will  have  a  God  to  whom  all  confess 
instinctively." 


CIJAPTER  XV 
The  Woman  at  the  End  op  the  Path 

.,.p^i»»i,„':':,'-.r:r,sr -  ""■"*■"'•« 

I  know  nothing;  of  a  future  life-    !„.♦  i        »     • 
ranee  fo  a  iH-lief  th»t  1  .  [  •'      "*  ^  P'*''"'"  'S""" 

people  '„d7ts "-I?  "'*■  'J-  ^''  ''"-*'"™  "f  »" 
J-op  all  ages-  If  a  man  die  sl.all  he  live  again  ?' 
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"Because  tlierc  has  never  lieen  any  ilignified  con- 
eeptioii  of  a  Supreme  Ueinj,'.  1  have  tried  to  tell  you 
what  my  own  faith  i.s  -faith  in  a  (mhI  wiser  and  more 
loving  than  I  am,  who,  Ixirig  so,  has  devised  no  mean 
little  scheme  of  revenge  such  as  you  preach.  \  Cod 
more  loving  than  my  own  hnnian  father,  a  <iod  whose 
plan  is  perfect  whether  it  involve  my  living  or  dying. 
Whetli.  1  I  shall  die  to  life  or  to  death  is  iu)t  within 
my  knowledge;  but  .since  I  know  of  a  truth  that  the 
(iod  I  lielicve ill mn.sthavea.sc'hemeofworthand dignity. 
I  am  unconcerned.  Whether  his  plan  demand  c.vtini'- 
tion  or  immortiility,  I  worship  him  for  it,  not  holding 
him  to  any  trivial  fancy  of  mine,  (iod  him.self  can  l>e 
no  surer  of  his  plan's  perfection  than  I  am.  I  call  this 
faitl.— faith  the  more  jM-rfect  that  it  is  without  condi- 
tion, asking  neither  sign  ,.  )r  mir,icle." 

"And  life  is  .so  good  that  I've  no  time  to  whine.  If 
this  rgo  of  mine  is  presently  to  IxH'ome  unnecessary 
in  the  great  Plan,  my  faith  is  .still  triumphant.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  end,  but  it's  not  .so 
important  as  to  know  that  I  am  no  better — only  a  little 
wi.ser  in  certain  ways— than  yesterday's  murderer. 
Living  under  the  perfect  plan  of  a  [)erfect  Creator,  I 
need  not  trouble  about  hidden  iletails  when  .so  many 
not  hidden  are  more  vital.  When,  in  some  far-oil' 
future,  we  learn  to  live  here  as  fully  and  beautifully  as 
we  have  jx)wer  to,  I  doubt  not  that  in  the  natural  ways 
of  growth  we  shall  learn  more  of  this  detail  of  life  we 
call  'death' — but  I  can  imagine  nothing  of  less  con- 
-sequence  to  one  who  has  faith. 

"I  .saw  a  .stanza  the  other  day  that  tells  it  well: 

'"We  know  not  whence  is  life,  nor  whither  death, 
Know  not  the  Power  that  circumscribes  our  breath. 
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Bui  yet  we  ,1„  ,„„  fear;  what  ma.le  us  men, 
What  Kave  us  l„vr,  shall  wc  n..t  trust  aKaiii?  '  " 
While  ,,„„,i„g  the  lines   his  eyes  hu.l  Inrn  stmiriU 

ahea,  .  ul.«-,.tly  dwe ^  ,„h,„  the  spuee  iH.twee,,  flu 

%'l.tlv  ,,„««.!   .loors   that  K„ve   i„,.!   the   „e..t  J„n. 

ut  even  a.s  he  .sjH.ke.  the  la.st  line  fulfr,.!  „n,l  halte,!. 

Ls  Klanee  .lowly  .sfiirene,l  out  of  wi,h.„i„^,  ,,,,.  to 

«lu-  fuee  ,t  luul   ..an^.l.t   then-^-  u   face  new,  stVance 

:""f ■"'"';:.  •'""  ""  "'  " .•",hain..,l   hin,  sonl  at,) 

Imn-left   hnn   .lazed,   .leaf,   .s|Hr.liless 

It  w«.s  tl„.  fa,,,  of  \aney,  for  the  first  time  all  its 
fiUHr,s  ,„w„      Fnll   „,«,„  i,i,„   (lana.l   ih..  ilhuni„..,i 

a  ht  le  wa.  the  ehui  of  ^,.,,1..  ..nrv..s,  the  „n,ler  li„ 
ca»„ht  a.s  ,f  „,  that  .(nivering  ,.„.ern..ss  she  no  Ion Jr 
hr,.athe.l     the   face  of  Naney,  n„   lon«..r  won.Ieri',-, 
I^uney  at  la.t  «„n,H.lle,l  an.J  ,.on.,H.|i:    •       A  tnonu.' 
the  warm  light  flashed  fr.)in  ea.h  to  ea<-.. 

He  stop,M.,l  i„  a  sud.len  iMwil.h.nnent,  l,K,kin« 
bhuikly,  que.stion.nKly  at  the  faees  ahont  hi„,.  I'hen 
"Ut  of  the  first  ehaos  ea.ne  the  se.i.se  of  having  awak- 
rne,l  fron,  .some  long,  quiet  sle.-p-„f  having  su.ldenlv 
o,x-ned  Ins  eyes  u,x,.,  a  worl.l  fn,„.  whieh  the  morning 
.n.»ts  ha,l  hfte,.,  to  see  hi.nself-an.l  the  woman  who 

stocl  always  at  the  en.l  of  that  upwar.l  path-face  to 
ace  for  the  firs,  tn.„..  One  hy  one  his  outer  sensa- 
-ons  returned.  At  first  he  heanl  a  I.lurre.l  tnurmur- 
iK.  then  h,.  became  aware  that  .some  of  the  men  were 

looking  at  him  curiously,  that  one  of  them  had  ad,lre.ssc,J 

mm.     He  sinile,l  apologetically 

lisieLg.?-  your  pardon.     I-I    couldn't    have    been 
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"I  merely  iisked,"  r«|>«-iitril  l-'loml,  "how  yon  export 
to  siilisfy  liiiiiiaiiity  witli  tlie  viiKiie  lio|«'  lliat  you  would 
substitute  for  tlie  Cliristiiiu  |>niiiil.se  of  eternal  life." 
He  .stureil  stupidly  at  the  ipieKlioiier. 
"I— I  don't  know."  He  pa.s.>«'<!  a  hand  .slowly 
upwanl  over  his  forehead.  "Heally  I  eaii  harilly 
trouble  alM)Ut  tlio.st-  matters— there '.s  .so  tniich  life  to 
live.  I  think  I  knew  a  moment  ago,  but  I  .seem  to 
have  fort^otten,  tliouj,'h  it's  doubtle.ss  no  f;reat  loss.  1 
ilare  say  it's  more  im|K)rtunt  to  Ik-  unafraid  of  life  than 
to  be  umifraid  of  death." 

"You  were  full  of  n-asons  a  moment  ajjo,"  ii'ininded 
Whittaker — "some  of  tliein  not  unintere.slin;;." 

"Was  I  y  Oh,  wi'li,  it's  u  snudl  matter  I've  .some- 
how lost  hold  of  it."  lie  lanjjhi'd  awkwardly.  "It 
seems  to  have  <(nne  to  me  ju.st  now  (hat  those  who 
.study  an  apple  until  it  falls  from  its  stem  and  rots 
are  even  more  foolish  than  tlio.se  who  |)lu(k  and  eat." 
\ffn\n  he  was  silent,  with  a  fjreat  hidden  iinpatienee 
for  them  to  Ik-  jjime.  Hut  Wliiltaker,  the  wieked 
Unitarian,  detained  them  still  a  moment  lonj,'er. 

"How  hardly  we  sliouhl  believe  in  a  (ioil  who  .saved 
every  one!"  he  breathed  softly  to  the  n:Miii,  (f  his 
cigar. 

"Humph!  .Such  a  God  wouhl  l)c  a  mere  mush  of 
concession!"  retorted  Floud,  the  Daptivt. 

"And  how  true,"  pursued  the  unruffled  Unitarian, 
"that  we  cannot  worship  a  'mere  mush  of  concession' 
— how  true  that  our  God  mu.st  hate  what  we  hate,  and 
punish  what  we  would  punish.  We  might  stomach  a 
God  who  would  save  orthodo.\  burglars  along  with 
orthodox  bishops,  but  not  one  who  saved  unbaptised 
infants  and  adults  of  unsound  doctrine.     Uear,  dear, 
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J^l    VV..  must  huv,.  „  (;,„|  „.i.l,  „  |i„|,  human  .,,,i,.. 
m  Uiiii  or  He  w-ciis  to  Im'  .s|iiiii.U..ss," 

"So  gla.1  to  l,«v,.  ,„,.t  y„„!"  ,,,„,i„„,,|  „„.  ,„„„. 
K.K«I  man  to  n,.rMaI.  Vo„r  wonl.  „„.  oon.l,.,iv..  ,0 
thm,Kl.t-yo..  r..  u„  ..„r„,..st,  .|,.,.,.„t  |u,l  „t  ,.||  ,,,,„,., 
n.U  H,.rM„  ,s<..tr..,.|y  lu-anl  tliom  or  i,l..„tifie,l  tl... 
.-[Hikers.  Ihoy  w,-„.  ,0  hi,,,  l.„,  s.,  ,„„„j.  „„i,v  ^.^^-U 
"ft...  vast  ,„a..|,„„,  „,„.l,  „,,„|,i„^,  „^  ij  „_,;^,  j,.^ 
Hhole  Ih„1v  .s,.,.,„..<I  to  s,.,,,!  ,.l...tr,V  sparLs  of  n.„„lsio„ 
on  o  ,1„.,„  to  .Iriv,.  tl,..,„  awav  a.s  ..nUlv  a.  .nil.t  . 
All  „s  ,M,.r^„,,  >v,.re  ,..„t„.,|  ,0  o„o  „,i^,l„_v  i,,,,;,,,,. 

At  a.,t  the  .loor  ,l„s,..|  ,„„1  |„,  ,to,„|  „|„,„.  .vi,!,  ,h,. 
.l.s..r.h.rP.I  laM,.  a,„l  th.-  ,„,.sh...l  l.a.k  .hairs,  .|„,,,,,,||v 
Ka  he„n„  h„.,s,.lf.     Th..„  l,e  went  to  the  ,|.„,rs  „„; 

'^''':  "  '"""'  • " ''.  I'""!-'-!  them  swiftly  apart. 

.She  st.KKl  at  tl,..  fartl„.r  si.l,.  of  tl„.  r.H,m.  She  .s....„,e,l 
^  have  fle.l  th.-r,-  a„.l  yet  she  leane,!  tow„r.l  hi,.. 
..-eathless,  tt^an,  w,ll,  the  „„,ler  lip  eanght  fast  in  its 
r|UH'er,njf-helpl,..ss,  piteonsly  helj.less.  It  was  this 
that  s.aye.i  h,n,.  Ha.l  she  utterly  shrunk  away,  even 
ha.  he  foun,  her  .lenying,  .lefiant-the  arouse.l  man 
ha,l  preva.le,].  But  seeing  her  so,  !,e  eaught  at  the 
back  of  a  chair  as  if  to  hold  himself.  Then  he  gazed 
long  and  exultn.gly  into  the  eyes  yiel.led  so  abjectly  to 

t  ■  I  ^  T""""'  '*  '^"^''  ''■'"  ">  ««*  an'l  know,  to  be 
certain  that  she  knew  and  did  not  denv.  But  the  man 
m  h,m  was  not  yet  a  reasoning  man-too  lately  h:.d  he 
come  to  life.  ^ 

He  stepped  eagerly  towar.1  her,  to  halt  only  when 
one  weak  white  hand  faltered  up  with  absurd  pre'tension 
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of  a  power  to  ward  him  off.  Nor  was  it  her  hand  that 
made  him  stop  then.  That  barrier  confessed  its  frail- 
ness in  every  drooping  Hne.  Again  it  was  the  involun- 
tary submission  of  her  whole  poise — she  had  actually 
leaned  a  little  further  toward  him  when  he  started,  even 
as  her  hand  went  up.  But  the  helpless  misery  in  her 
eyes  was  still  a  defense,  passive  but  sufficient. 

Then  she  spoke  and  his  tension  relaxed  a  little,  the 
note  of  helpless  suffering  in  her  voice  making  him  wince 
and  fall  back  a  step. 

"Bernal,  Bernal,  Bernal!  It  hurts  me  so,  hurts  me 
so!  It's  the  Gratcher — isn't  it  hurting  you,  too?  Oh, 
it  must  be!" 

He  retreated  a  little,  again  grasping  the  back  of  the 
chair  with  one  hand,  but  there  was  no  restraint  in  his 
voice. 

"Laugh,  Nance,  laugh!  You  know  what  laughing 
does  to  them!" 

"Not  to  this  one,  Bernal — oh,  not  to  this  one!" 

"But  it's  only  a  Gratcher,  Nance!  I've  been  asleep 
all  these  years.  Now  I'm  awake.  I'm  in  the  world 
again — here,  do  you  understand,  before  you.  And  it's 
a  glad,  good  world.  I'm  full  of  its  life — and  I've  money 
— think  of  that!  Yesterday  I  didn't  know  what  money 
was.  I  was  going  to  throw  it  away — throw  it  away  as 
lightly  as  I  threw  away  all  those  good,  precious  years. 
How  much  it  seems  now,  and  what  fine,  powerful  stuff  it 
isl  And  I,  like  a  sleeping  fool,  was  about  to  let  it  go  at 
a  mere  suggestion  from  Allan." 

He  stopped,  as  if  under  the  thrust  of  a  cold,  keen 
blade. 

"Allan — Allan!"  he  repeated  dazedly  while  the  look 
of  pain  deepened  in  the  woman's  eyes.     He  stared  back 
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at  her  dumbly.    Then  another  awakening  became 
visible  .n  him  and  he  laughed  awkwardly. 

Its  funny,  Nance-funny-and  awfull  Do  you 
know  that  not  until  I  spoke  hi.  name  then  had  a  thought 
of  Allan  come  to  me?  Can  you  comprehend  it?^  I 
can  t  now  But  ,t's  the  truth.  I  woke  up  too  sud- 
denly. Allan-Allan—"  It  sounded  as ^f  he  we^ 
trymg   to   recall   some,  forgotten   pe^onality.     "Oh, 

hv^v'rlT?"™  '""^  "  '^'y-     "^  ^«'"  in«°  the  chair 
by  wh,ch  he  had  stood.    And  now  the  woman  erected 

tT^'  TT^  ^'^'^^  *"  '^"'^  •^f"'*  him,  her  head 
bowed,  her  hands  convulsively  interlocked 

Doyouseeitall,Bernal?  Is  it  plain  now?  Oh 
how  .t  tortuml  me-that  last  Gratchez^the  one  we 
make  m  our  own  image  and  yet  make  to  be  perfect.  It 
hurt 'm  "*  T  ^'°'"t  I*"*,  "°^  ^  ''""^  "hy.  It  couldn't 
iu^T  ^"^  f  I  '""''^  ■■*  ^*™'«ht  ■"  the  eye-but 
ust  now  my  eyes  had  to  fall  before  it,  and  all  in  a  second 
It  was  tearing  me  to  pieces.  That's  the  only  defense 
agains^  this  last  Gratcher,  Bemal,  to  look  it  i„^he  ejes 

rSefalil^''''^"'^---'^^''-""''"- 
;'No,  it's  your  goodness,  Nance."  He  spoke  very 
SLT^y''''  ^''^  ^  '•«-  -^  Gratrfier  IS 
r&riKasTL  u^."^"-'^'^^^^"  «""'"«• 
his^ir^Th''  ''"''  I'^^u"'  ""^''^'■"«  '"*"ds  in  both 
selyw  hke  tired  children  to  caring  arms. 
Now  I  shall  be  healed,"  she  said. 

stuhLT!"  *"''"  '""  '?«"'•  ^''"'*-     My  hurt  is  more 
stubborn,  more  complicated.    I  can't  help  it.    Some- 
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thing  in  me  resists.     I  see  now  that  I  know  too  much— 

too  much  of  you,  too  much  of " 

She  saw  that  he  must  have  suffeml  some  illumination 
upon  Allan.  There  was  a  look  of  hitter  comprehension 
in  his  face  a.s  he  broke  off.     She  turned  away  from  it. 

When,  an  hour  later,  Allan  came  in,  he  found  them 
chattmg  easily  of  the  few  people  of  St.  Antipas  that 
Bemal  had  met.  At  the  moment,  they  were  discus,sing 
Mrs.  Wyeth,  whose  face,  Bernal  declared,  was  of  a  rare 
perfection.     Nance  turned  to  her  husband. 

"  You  must  thank  Bernal,"  she  said,"  for  entertaining 
your  guests  this  afternoon." 

"He  wouldn't  if  he  knew  what  I  said — or  how  it  must 
have  bored  them.  One  thing,  Nance,  they  won't  meet 
here  again  until  you  swear  I've  gone!" 

"  Bernal's  heart  is  right,  even  if  his  theology  doesn't 
always  please  me,"  said  his  brother  graciously,  examin- 
ing some  cards  that  lay  on  the  table.  "I  see  Mrs. 
Wyeth  has  called,"  he  continued  to  Nancy,  looking  up 
from  these. 

"Yes.  She  wanted  me  to  see  her  sister,  poor  Mrs. 
Eversley,  who  is  ill  at  her  house.  I  promised  to  look 
in  to-morrow." 

"I've  just  been  telling  Nance  how  beautiful  I  think 
Mrs.  Wyeth  is,"  said  Bernal.  "She's  rare,  with  that 
face  of  the  low-browed  Greek.  It's  one  of  the  memories 
I  shall  take  back  to  my  Eve-less  Eden." 

"She  is  beautiful,"  said  Nancy.  "Of  course  her 
nose  is  the  least  bit  thin  and  long,  but  it  rather  adds  zest 
to  her  face.     Now  I  must  dress  for  dinner." 

When  Nancy  had  gone,  Bernal,  who  had  been  speak- 
ing with  a  marked  lightness  of  tone,  turned  to  Allan 
with  an  equally  marked  seriousness. 
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"Old  chap,  you  know  ulwut  that  money  of  mine— 
of  Grandfather's  y 

Alhiii  instantly  liecanie  attentive. 

"Of  course,  tiiere's  no  hurry  alK)ut  tiiat— yon  must 
take  time  to  think  it  over,"  he  answered. 

"But  there  w  hurry!  I  shouldn't  have  waited  so 
long  to  make  up  my  mind. 

"Then  you  have  made  up  your  nn'nd?"  questione<l 
his  l>rother,  with  guarded  eagerness. 

"Definitely.  It's  all  yours,  Allan.  It  will  help 
you  m  what  you  want  to  do.  And  not  having  it  will 
help  me  to  do  what  I  want  to  d(h-make  it  simpler 
easier.  Take  it-and  for  (ioil's  sake  be  good  to 
Nancy."  " 

"I  can't  tell  yon  how  you  plea.sc  me,  Hernal.  Not 
that  I'm  avid  for  money,  but  it  truly  .seems  more  in 
accord  with  what  must  have  lx>en  grandfather's  real 
wish.  And  Nancy-of  course  I  shall  \k  go<«l  to  hei-- 
though  at  times  .she  seems  unable  to  please  me." 

There  was  a  sanctified  ili.splea.sure  in  his  tone,  as 
he  spoke  of  Nancy.     It  caused  Bernal  to  turn  upon 
him  a  keen,  speculative  eye,  but  only  for  a  moment.    . 
And  his  next  words  had  to  do  with  matters  tangible 

To-morrow  I'll  do  some  of  the  business  that  can 
be  done  here.  Then  I'll  go  up  to  Edom  and  finish 
the  transfers  that  have  to  be  made  there."  After  a 
brief  hesitation,  he  added:  "Try  to  please  her  a  bit, 
Allan.     That's  all." 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

In  Which  the  Mirror  is  Held  up  to  Human  Nature 

When,  tlie  next  day,  Nancy  went  to  pay  her  prom- 
.sed  v,«t  to  Mrs  Eversley,  the  n^.toiy  was  steeped 
m  the  deep  household  peace  of  mid-afternoon.  Both 
Allan  and  Bernal  had  gone  out  soon  after  luncheon, 
while  Aunt  Bell  had  withdrawn  into  the  silence,  ther^ 
to  meditate  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  of  the  inex- 
pressible, to  hover  about  the  pleasant  line  that  divides 
the  normal  from  the  subliminal. 

Though  bruised  and  torn,  Nancy  was  still  grimly  up- 
right m  the  eye  of  duty,  still  a  worthy  follower  of  ortho^ 
dox  ways     Buried  in  her  own  eventful  thoughts  in  that 
mmd-worid  where  love  is  born  and  dies,  where  belie' 
rise  and  perish  but  no  sound  ever  disturbs  the  stillness 
she  made  her  way  along  the  shaded  side  of  the  street 
toward    the    Wyeth    residence.     Not    until    she    had 
passed  several  doors  beyond  the  house  did  she  recall 
her  errand  remember  that  her  walk  led  to  a  goal,  that 
she  herself  had  matters  in  hand  other  than  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking.  * 

Retracing  her  steps,  she  rang  the  bell  and  asked  for 
Mrs.  Eversley.  Before  the  servant  could  reply,  Mrs 
Wyeth  rustled  prettily  down  the  hall  from  the  library 
at  the  back.  She  wore  a  gown  of  primrose  yellow 
An  unwonted  animation  lighted  the  cold  perfection 
of  her  face,  like  fire  seen  through  ice. 
308 
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"So  glad  to  see  you  I"  she  said  with  graceful  effu- 
sion-"And  ihe  Doctor?  And  that  queer,  fascinating 
puzzhng  brother  of  yours,  how  are  they?  So  glad  I 
Yes,  poor  sister  keeps  to  her  room  and  you  really 
mustn't  linger  with  me  an  instant.  I'm  not  even  going 
to  ask  you  to  sit  down.  Go  right  up.  Her  door's  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  you  know.  You'll  comfort  the 
poor  thing  beautifully,  you  dear! " 

She  pau.sed  for  breath,  a  vivid  smile  taking  the  place 
of  words.  Mrs.  I.inford,  rendered  oddly,  almost 
obstinately  reserved  by  this  excessive  cordiality,  was 
conscious  of  something  unnatural  in  that  smile— a  too 
great  mtensity,  like  the  greenness  of  artificial  palms. 
"Thank  you  .so  much  for  coming,  you  angel,"  she 
went  on  playfully,  "for  doubtless  I  shall  not  l>e  visible 
when  you  go.  You  see  Donald's  off  in  the  back  of 
the  house  re-arranging  whole  shelves  of  wretched, 
dusty  books  and  he  fancies  that  he  must  have  my 
suggestions." 

"The  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall!"  she  trilled  in 
sweet  but  unmistakable  dismissal,  one  arm  pointin.' 
gracefully  aloft  from  its  enveloping  foam  of  draperies^ 
that  same  too-intense  smile  upon  the  Greek  face  that 
even  Nancy,  in  moments  of  humane  expansion,  had 
admitted  to  be  all  but  faultless.  And  the  latter,  wonder- 
mg  not  a  little  at  the  stiff  disposition  to  have  her  quicklv 
away,  which  she  had  somehow  divined  through  all  the 
gushing  cordiality  of  Mrs.  Wyeth's  manner,  went  on 
upstairs.  As  she  rapped  at  Mrs.  Eversley's  door,  the 
bell  of  the  street  door  sounded  in  her  ears. 

Somewhat  le-ss  than  an  hour  after,  she  came  softly 
out  again,  opening  and  closing  the  door  noiselessly. 
So  effectually  had  she  soothed  the  invalid,  that  the 
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latter  had  fallen  into  a  much-needed  sleep,  and  Nancy 
eager  to  escape  to  that  mind-world  where  the  happen- 
ings are  so  momentous  and  the  silence  is  so  ten»",  had 
crept  like  a  mouse  from  the  room. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  paused  to  gather  up  her 
skirts.  Then  her  ears  seemed  to  catch  the  sound  of 
voices  on  the  floor  below  and  she  remained  motionless 
for  a  second,  listening.  She  had  no  desire  to  encounter 
for  the  second  time  the  torrent  of  Mrs.  Wyeth's  manner, 
no  wish  to  meet  unnece.ssarily  one  so  disagreeably 
gifted  in  the  art  of  arousing  in  her  an  aversion  of  which 
she  was  half  ashamed. 

No  further  sound  greeted  her  straining  ears,  and, 
deciding  that  the  way  was  clear,  .he  descended  the 
thickly  carpeted  stairs.  Near  the  bottom,  opposite 
the  open  doors  of  the  front  drawing-room,  she  pau.sed 
to  look  into  the  big  mirror  on  the  opposiite  wall. 
As  she  turned  her  head  for  a  final  touch  to  the  back  of 
her  veil,  her  eyes  became  alive  to  something  in  that 
comer  of  the  room  now  revealed  to  her  by  the  mirror 
—something  that  held  her  frozen  with  embarrassment. 
Though  the  room  lay  in  the  dusk  of  drawn  cur- 
tains, the  gown  of  Mrs.  Wyeth  showed  unmistakably 
—Mrs.  Wyeth  abandoned  to  the  close,  still  embrace 
of  an  unrecognized  man. 

Distressed  at  the  awkwardness  of  her  position,  Nancy 
hesitated,  not  knowing  whether  to  retreat  or  go  forward. 
She  had  decided  to  go  on,  observing  nothing— and  of 
course  she  had  observed  nothing  save  an  agreeable 
incident  in  the  oft  impugned  domesticity  of  Mr.  and 
Mre.  Wyeth— when  a  further  revelation  arrested  her. 
Even  as  she  put  her  foot  to  the  next  step,  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Wyeth  was  lifted  and  Mrs.  Wyeth's  big  eyes  fast- 
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en«l  upon  hers  through  the  impartial  minor.  But 
their  expression  was  not  that  of  the  placid  matron 
observed  in  a  pa-ssage  of  ronjugal  tenderness.  Rather. 
It  was  one  of  acute  dismay-almost  fear.  Poor  Mrs. 
vypy  h,  who  had  just  said,  "Doubtless  I  shall  not  be 
visible  when  you  gol" 

Even  as  she  caught  this  look,  Nancy  started  down 
U.e  remaining  steps,  her  cheeks  hot  f«,m  her  own 
wretched    awkwardness.     She    wanted    to    hurry-to 

ZL  f  ?k"!'^u'  '"."  "^"P"  *'"«'"'  '•"^'"K  '^'^^  to 
suspect  that  the  obscured  person  was  other  than  he 
should  be  in  the  opinion  of  an  exacting  world.  Then 
as  her  hand  was  at  the  door,  while  the  silken  rustling 
vlw  f  W  "f^  d'sentanglement  was  in  her  ears,  the 
voice  of  Wyeth  sounded  remotely  from  the  rear  of  the 
house.  It  seemed  to  come  from  far  back  in  the  library, 
removed  from  them  by  the  length  of  the  double  drawing- 
rooms-a  comfortable,  smooth,  high-pitched  voice- 
lazy,  drawling— 
"Oh,  Linford!" 

Linford!  The  name  seemed  to  sink  into  the  still- 
ness of  the  great  house,  leaving  no  ripple  behind.  Before 
an  answer  to  the  call  could  come,  she  had  opened  the 
great  door  and  pulled  it  sharply  to  behind  hen 

Outside,  she  lingere.1  a  moment  as  if  in  .serenely 
absent  contemplation  of  the  sti^et,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  sought  to  recall  her  next  engagement.  Then 
gathering  up  her  skirts,  she  went  leisurely  down  the 
^eps  and  passed  unhurriedly  from  the  view  of  those 
wMow     ^^*''  '^^  ^^"  "P°"  ''*'•  '"""  'he  Wyeth 

On  the  avenue  she  turned  north  and  was  presently 
alone  in  a  shaded  aisle  of  the  park-that  park  whose 
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very  trees  and  shrubs  seem  to  have  taken  on  a  haid 
knowing  look  from  having  been  so  long  made  the  recipl 
lente  of  cynical  confidences.  They  seeii.e<J  to  under- 
stand perfectly  what  h«<l  happened,  to  echo  Wyeth's 
high-pitched,  friendly  drawl,  with  an  adde«l  touch  of 
mockery  that  was  all  their  own— "Oh— LinfordI" 


CHAPTER  XVII 

For  the  Sake  of  Nancy 

It  was  toward  six  o'clock  when  she  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  rectory.  Hernal,  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site  direction,  met  her  at  the  door.  Hack  of  his  glancf, 
OS  they  came  together,  was  an  intimation  of  hiddei' 
things,  and  at  sight  of  him  she  was  smitten  by  an  electric 
flash  of  wonder.  The  voice  of  Wyeth,  that  friendly, 
untroubled  voice,  she  now  rememlH-red  had  called  to  no 
specific  Linfonl.  In  the  paralysis  of  cmbarra.s.sment 
that  had  seized  her  in  that  darkened  hallway,  she  had 
failed  to  recall  that  there  were  at  least  two  Linfords  in 
existence.  In  an  instant  her  inner  worid,  wrought 
into  something  like  order  in  the  past  two  hours,  was 
again  chaos. 

"Why,  Nance-you  look  like  night,  when  there  an- 
no stars-what  is  it  ?  "  He  .scanned  her  with  an  assump- 
tion of  jesting  earnestness,  palpably  meant  to  conceal 
s<)me  deeper  emotion.  She  put  a  detaining  hand  on 
his  arm  as  he  was  about  to  turn  the  key  in  the 
lock.  "^ 

"Bemal,  I  haven't  time  to  be  indirect,  or  beat  about 
or  anything^so  forgive  the  abruptnes.s-were  you  at 
Mrs.  Wyeth's  this  afternoon?" 

His  ear  caught  the  unusual  note  in  her  voice,  and  he 
was  at  once  concerned  with  this  rather  than  with  her 
question. 
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"Why,  what  is  it,  Nance— what  if  I  was?  Are  you 
seeing  another  Gratcher?" 

"Bemal,  quick,  now — pleosel  Don't  worry  mo 
needlessly  I    Were  you  at  Mrs.  Wyeth's  to-day?" 

Her  eyes  searched  his  face.  She  saw  that  he  was 
still  iher  puzzletl  or  confused,  but  this  time  he 
answered  plainly, 

"No — I  haven't  seen  that  most  sightly  cold  lady 
to-<lay — more's  the  pity!" 

She  breathed  one  quick  little  sigh — it  seemed  to  him 
strangely  like  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  I  knew  you  couldn't  have  been."  She  laughetl  n 
little  laugh  of  secrets.  "  I  was  only  wondering  fooiish 
wonders — ^you  know  how  (Jratchers  must  l)e  humoured 
right  up  to  the  very  moment  you  puff  them  away  with 
tlie  deadly  laugh." 

Together  they  went  in.  Bemal  stopped  to  talk 
with  Aunt  Bell,  who  wa.s  passing  through  the  hall  as 
they  entered;  while  Nancy,  with  the  manner  of  one 
not  to  be  deflected  from  some  set  purpose,  ma<le  straight 
for  Allan's  study. 

In  answer  to  her  ominously  crisp  little  knock,  she 
heard  his  "Come!"  and  opened  the  door. 

He  sat  facing  her  at  his  desk,  swinging  idly  from 
side  to  side  in  the  revolving  chair,  through  the  small 
space  the  desk  permitted.  Upon  the  blotter  before 
him  she  saw  that  he  had  been  drawing  interminable 
squares,  oblongs,  triangles  and  circles,  joining  them 
to  one  another  in  aimless,  wandering  sequence  —  his 
sign  of  a  perturbed  mind. 

He  glanced  up  with  a  look  of  waiting  defiance  which 
she  knew  but  masked  all  his  familiar  artillery. 

Instantly  she  determined  to  give  him  no  opportunity 
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(o  ,!.«.  .hi,.  SI,o  ,v,.ul,l  ,.,,,1  mnlfrr,  with  „  „,.,!,  He 
wu.,  awu..M.K  l„.r  «.,u.k.  -  .  wo„M  ,„„k,.  ,„„„, 
I  th.nk  thm-  I.S  nothi,  ,  .  .y,"  .sho  U^un  ,,ni.kly. 
I  eo..I,l  u.,..r  ...«„„  wonls.  |,„t  ,|.,.y  «..„.I.I  „  J„ 
.mc  tl,.„K  ,„  n...  „n,l  o.h.r  .LinRs  to  y™-,l„.re  i.  no 
«'al  .■ommm,K.,..,o„  ,x,,.sil,lo  U-twe,.,,  „s.     ()„|y  rc.,„,,„. 

re.solv,-d  Ihut  «.H,ner  or  luter  I  must  «„.     This  „„,V 
nmk.-.s  It  nm..s.s«ry  to  ro  at  o.ur  "  ^ 

She  tun>e.l  to  the  .|,x.r  whi<.h  sho  Im.l  hel.l  „j„r.  At 
h.-r  wonls  he  .sat  fonvani  i„  hi,  ,l„.ir,  the  yellow 
•stars  l,Iaz.n«  i„  his  eye,.     Ii„t  the  o,M.ninK  wa.s  ,u  t  ,  " 

Sir         ■;".'""'''  ''"  '"""'  "'""  ■•'"*  "  '"""'  •" 
(letaiii  lier,  ,he  had  jpine 

m^i  "Thei'' '";; '"''  ;■'""■■•  ""'•"'""■"*''  '■"«■  "•  '""■«  "'■•■•' 

kTka,.  ;    ''""^ "■-"■■«'••''    •""I'T    a    do„hle 

KnocK  anil  liernal  eaine  in 

"Well    old  |„.y,  I'll  |„  off  ,^„i  ,,j      .,,, 

;We_w.    .eher..andnowri,^..Kdon.ari:, 
w  mt .  to  Ik.  done  ther,-.     Then  in  „  few  ,l„v.s  I'll  |,e 
out  of  this  maelune  an.l   haek  to  the  ranehe      V„' 

rtT„le:h''''t*!  *'"",7  ""■■^■^"^'"  "• ""'  -''•'  - 

fent  take  he  sul.stantial  fonn  of  l«.ef-  „  .nessajje  which 
no  one  will  e.stee.n  .in,,rn<.ti,.al  "  ^ 

He  pau«..d„otin«  the  other'.,  ^.-neral  drnop  of  gloom. 
^^^  But  what  .s  the  trouble,  old  chap  r     Vo„  look  don.- 

"Bemal-it;.,  all   Wause   I  am   too  good-henrfed 
00  un„..,pecting.     Being  slow  to  think  eW^of  othe,^' 

i  T  t&r  ""'r'"^  ^''  '•"  "'""">•  '•••-''■>"• 

An.l  >„u  don  t  know  what  women  are-you  don't  know 
how  the  senfmental  ones  impo.,e  upo/a  man  in  m^ 
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office.  I  give  you  my  won!  of  honour  as  a  man — my 
word  of  honour,  mind  you! — there  never  has  been  a 
thing  between  us  but  the  purest,  the  most  elevated — 
the  loftiest,  most  ideal — " 

"Hold  on,  old  chap— I  shall  have  to  take  the  car 
ahead,  you  know,  if  you  won't  let  me  on  this  one.  .  .  ." 

" — as  pure  a  woman  as  God  ever  made,  whilr  as  for 
myself,  I  think  my  integrity  of  purpose  and  honesty  of 
character,  my  sense  of  loyalty  should  be  sufficiently 
known — " 

"Say,  old  boy — "  Bcmal's  face  had  lighted  with  a 
sudden  flash  of  insight — "is  it — I  don't  wish  to  be  indis- 
creet— but  is  it  anything  almut  Mrs.  Wyeth?" 

"Then  you  do  know?" 

"Nothing,  except  that  Nance  met  me  at  the  door 
just  now  and  puzzled  me  a  bit  by  her  very  curious  man- 
ner of  asking  if  I  had  been  at  the  Wyeth's  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Whatf"  The  other  turned  upon  him,  his  eyes 
again  blazing  with  the  yellow  points,  his  whole  figure 
alert.     "She  asked  you  thai — Really  f" 

"To  be  surel" 

"And  you  said — " 

"'No' — of  course — i,.id  she  mumbled  something 
about  having  been  foolish  to  think  I  could  have  been. 
You  know,  old  man,  Nance  was  troubled.  I  could 
see  that." 

His  brother  was  now  pacing  the  fl(X)r,  his  head  bent 
from  the  beautifully  squared  shoulders,  his  face  the 
face  of  a  mind  working  busily. 

"An  idiot  I  was — she  didn't  know  me — I  had  only 
to—" 

Bemal  interrupted. 
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"Are  you  talking  to  yourself,  or  to  me  ?" 
The  rector  of  St.  Antipas  turned  at  one  end  of  his 
walk. 

"To  both  of  U.S,  brother.  I  tell  you  there  has  been 
nothing  lietween  us— never  anything  except  the  most 
flawless  idealism.  I  admit  that  at  the  moment  Nancy 
observ-eti  us  the  circumstances  were  unluckily  such 
that  an  excitable,  morbidly  suspicious  woman  might 
have  misconstrued  them.  I  will  even  a<lmit  that  a 
woman  of  judicial  mind  and  of  unhurried  ju<lgmcnts 
might  no#  unreasonably  have  lieen  puzzled,  but  I  would 
tear  my  heart  oj)en  to  the  world  this  minute— 'Oh,  be 
thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt'not 
escape  calumny!'" 

"If  I  follow  you,  old  chap,  Nancy  observed  some 
scene  this  afternoon  in  which  it  occurred  to  her  that  I 
might  have  been  an  actor."  There  was  quick  pain,  a 
sinking  in  his  heart. 

"She  had  reason  to  know  it  was  one  of  us— and  if  I 
had  denied  it  was  I — " 
"I  see — why  di<ln't  you?" 

"I  thought  she  must  surely  have  .seen  me— an<l 
tesides"— his  voice  softened  with  affection— "  do  you 
think,  old  chap,  I  would  have  shifted  a  misunder.stand- 
ing  like  that  on  to  i/a„r  shoulders.  Thank  God,  I  am 
not  yet  reduce<l  to  shirking  the  penalties  of  my  own 
blameless  acts,  even  when  they  will  be  cruelly  miscon- 
strued." 

"But  you  should  have  done  so  —  It  would 
mean  nothing  to  me,  and  everything  to  you— to  that 
poor  girl— poor  Nance— always  so  helpless  and  wonder- 
ing and  so  pathetically  ready  to  believe!  She  didn't 
deservie  that  you  take  it  upon  yourself,  Allan  1" 
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"No — no,  don't  urp-!  1  may  liave  made  mistakes, 
though  I  will  say  that  few  men  of  my — well,  my  attrac- 
tions! Why  not  say  it  bluntly  ?— few  men  of  my  attrac- 
tions, placed  as  I  have  l)een,  would  have  made  so  few — 
but  I  shall  never  Ije  found  shirking  their  conse<|uences 
— it  is  not  in  my  nature,  thank  (>o<l,  to  let  another  bear 
the  burden — I  can  always  be  a  man ! —  " 

"But,  old  boy — you  must  think  of  (x)or  Nancy — 
not  of  me!"     Again  he  felt  the  hurt  of  her  suspicion. 

"True — compassion  requires  that  I  think  of  her 
rather  than  of  my  own  pride — and  I  have — l)ut,  you 
see,  it's  too  late.  I  committed  myself  before  I  knew 
she  didn't  know!" 

"  liet  her  believe  it  is  still  a  mistake — " 

"No,  no— it  would  l>e  trickery — and  it's  impracti- 
cable— I  as  good  as  confessed  to  her,  you  see — unless" 
— he  brightened  here  and  stopped  in  his  walk — "unless 
she  could  be  made  to  believe  that  I  meant  to  shield 
you!" 

"That's  it!  Really,  you  are  an  executor,  Allan! 
Now  we'll  put  the  poor  girl  easy  in  her  mind  again. 
I'll  tell  her  you  did  it  to  .shield  me.  You  know  it's 
important — what  Nancy  thinks  of  you,  old  chap — 
she's  your  wife — and — it  doesn't  matter  a  bit  how 
meanly — she  thinks  of  me — of  cour.se  not.  I  dare  say 
it  will  be  better  for  me  if  she  doe.i  think  meanly  of  me — 
I'll  tell  her  at  once— what  wa.s  it  I  did  ?" 

"No — no — she  wouldn't  believe  you  now.  I  dis- 
like to  say  this,  Bernal,  but  Nancy  is  not  always  .so 
trusting  as  a  good  woman  should  Xw — she  has  a  habit  of 
wondering— but — mind  you,  I  could  only  consent  to 
this  for  the  sake  of  her  peace  of  mind — " 

"I  understand  perfectly,  old  chip— it  will  help  the 
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peace  of  mind  of  all  of  us,  I  begin  to  sce-hers  and 
Dime — and  yours." 

"Well,  then,  if  she  can  be  made  to  suspect  this  other 
aspect  of  the  affair  without  being  told  directly— ah!— 
here's  a  way.  Turn  that  messenger-call.  Now  listen— 
I  will  have  a  note  sent  here  addressed  to  you  by  a  cer- 
tain woman.  It  will  be  handed  to  Nancy  to  give  to  you 
She  will  observe  the  writing— and  she  will  recognise 
It,— she  knows  it.  You  will  have  been  anxious  about 
this  note-expecting  it-inquiring  for  it,  you  know. 
Get  your  dinner  now,  then  stay  in  your  room  so  the 
maid  won't  see  you  when  the  note  comes— she  will  have 
to  ask  Nance  where  you  are — " 

At  dinner,  which  Bernal  had  presently  with  Aunt 
Bell  and  two  empty  seats,  his  companion  regaled  him 
with  comments  upon  the  development  of  the  religious 
instinct  in  mankind,  reminding  him  that  should  he 
ever  aspire  to  a  cult  of  his  own  he  would  find  Boston 
a  more  fertile  field  than  New  York. 

"They're  so  much  broader  there,  you  know,"  she 
began.  'Really,  they'll  believe  anything  if  you  manage 
your  effects  artistically.  And  that  is  the  trouble  with 
you,  Bernal.  You  appeal  too  little  to  the  imagination. 
You  must  not  only  have  a  novelty  to  preach  nowadays, 
but  you  must  preach  it  in  a  spectacular  manner.  Now, 
that  assertion  of  yours  that  we  are  all  equally  selfish' 
IS  novel  and  rather  interesting— I've  tried  to  think  of 
some  one's  doing  some  act  to  make  himself  unhappy 
and  I  find  I  can't.  And  your  suggestion  of  Judas 
Iscanot  and  Mr.  Spencer  as  the  sole  inmates  of  hell  is 
not  without  a  certain  piquancy.  But,  my  dear  boy,  you 
need  a  stage-manager.  Let  your  hair  grow,  wear  a 
red  robe,  do  healing—" 
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He  laughed  protestingly.     "Oh,  I'm  not  a  prophet, 
Aunt  Bell— I've  learned  that." 

"But  you  could  be,  with  proper  managing.  There's 
that  perfectly  stunning  beginning  with  that  wild 
healin;r-chap  in  the  far  West.  As  it  is  now,  you  make 
nothmg  of  it— it  might  have  happened  to  anybody  and 
It  never  came  to  anything,  except  that  you  went  off 
mto  the  wilderness  and  stayed  alone.  You  should  tell 
how  you  fasted  with  him  in  a  desert,  and  how  he  told 
you  secrets  and  imparted  his  healing  power  to  you. 
Thei,  get  the  reporters  about  you  and  talk  queerly  so 
that  they  can  make  a  good  story  of  it.  Also  live  on 
nee  and  speak  with  an  accent^ny  kind  of  accent 
would  make  you  more  interesting,  Bernal.  Then  preach 
your  message,  and  I'd  guarantee  you  a  following  of 
thousands  in  New  York  in  a  month.  Of  course  they'd 
leave  you  for  the  next  fellow  that  came  along  with  a 
key  to  the  book  of  Revelations,  or  a  new  diet  or  some- 
thing, but  you'd  keep  them  a  while." 

Aunt  Bell  paused,  enthusiastic,  but  somewhat  out  of 
breath. 

^^I'll  quit.  Aunt  Bell— that's  enough—" 
"Mr.  Spencer  is  an  example  for  you.  Contrast  his 
hold  on  the  masses  with  Mrs.  Eddy's,  who  appeals  to 
the  imagination.  I'm  told  by  those  who  have  read 
hiS  works  that  he  had  quite  the  knack  of  logic,  and 
yet  the  President  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
preaches  a  sermon  in  which  he  calls  him  'the  greatest 
failure  of  the  age.'  I  read  it  in  this  morning's  paper. 
His  text  was,  'Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.' 
You  see,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  imagination— the 
most  audacious  appeal  that  the  world  has  ever  known 
—and  the  crowd  will  be  with  this  clergyman  who  uses 
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it  to  refute  the  arguments  of  a  man  who  worked  hani 
through  forty  years  of  ill-health  to  get  at  the  mere  dry 
coramon-sense  of  things.  If  Jesus  had  descende,!  to 
logic  he  d  never  have  raade  a  convert.  But  he  ap- 
pealed magnificently  to  the  imagination,  and  see  the 
result! 

His  mind  had  been  dwelling  on  Allan's  trouble,  but 
now  he  came  back  to  his  gracious  a(iviscr. 

"You  do  me  good.  Aunt  Bell-you've  taken  all  that 
message  nonsense  out  of  me.  I  suppose  I  could  be  one 
of  them,  you  know-one  of  those  fellow.s  that  get  into 
trouble-if  I  saw  it  was  needed;  but  it  isn't.  I^t  the 
men  who  can't  help  it  do  it-they  have  no  choice. 
Hereafter  I  shall  worry  as  little  about  the  world's  salva- 
tion as  I  do  about  my  own." 

When  they  had  finished  dinner  he  let  it  be  known  that 
he  was  not  a  little  anxious  conrerning  a  message  that 
was  late  in  arriving,  and  he  made  it  a  point,  indeed,  that 
the  maid  should  advise  Mrs.  I.inforrJ  to  this  effect 
with  an  inquiry  whether  she  might  not  have  seen 
the  delayed  missive. 

Then,  after  a  won!  with  Allan,  he  went  to  his  room 
and  from  his  south  window  smokr'  into  the  night- 
smoked  into  something  approachin,  quietude  a  min.l 
that  had  been  rebelliously  running  hack  to  the  bare- 
armed  girl  in  dusky  white-the  wondering,  waiting  girl 
whose  hand  had  trembled  into  his  so  long  ago-so  many 
years  during  which  he  had  been  a  dreaming  fool,  for- 
getting the  world  to  worship  certain  impalpable 
g^s  of  ideahsm-forgetting  a  world  in  which  it  was  the 
divinely  sensible  custom  to  eat  one's  candy  cane  instead 
of  preserving  it  superstitiously  through  barren  yeare! 
He  knew  that  he  had  awakened  too  late  for  more  than 
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a  fleeting  vision  of  what  would  have  made  his  life  full. 
Now  he  must  be  off,  up  the  path  again,  this  time  know- 
ing certainly  that  the  woman  would  never  more  stand 
waiting  and  wondering  at  the  end,  to  embitter  his  renun- 
ciations. The  woman  was  definitely  gone.  That  was 
something,  even  though  she  went  with  that  absurd, 
unreasoning,  womanish  suspicion.  And  he  had  one 
free,  dear  look  from  her  to  keep  through  the  empty 
days. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


The  Fell  Finoeu  or  Calumny  Seems  to  be  Aghee- 
ABLY  Diverted 

Shut  in  his  study,  the  rector  of  St.  Antipas  paced  the 
floor  with  nicely  measured  steps,  or  sat  at  his  desk  to 
make  endless  squares,  circles,  and  triangles.     He  was 
engro.ssed  in  the  latter  diversion  when  he  heard  the 
bell  sound  below.    He  sat  back  to  hear  the  steps  of  the 
maid,  the  opening  of  the  door;   then,  after  an  interval, 
her  steps  ascending  the  stairs  and  stopping  at  his  own 
door;   then  her  knock. 
"A  letter  for  Mr.  Bernal,  sirl" 
He  glanced  at  the  envelope  she  held,  noting  its  tint. 
"He's  not  here  Nora.     Take  it  to  Mrs.  Linford.    She 
will  know  where  he  is." 

He  heard  her  go  down  the  hall  and  knock  at  another 
door.  She  was  compelled  to  knock  twice,  and  then 
there  was  delay  before  the  door  opened. 

He  drew  some  pages  of  manuscript  before  him  and 
affected  to  be  busy  at  a  work  of  revision,  cros.sing  out  a 
word  here,  interiining  one  there,  scanning  th.  result 
with  undivided  attention. 

^^  When  he  heard  a  knock  he  did  not  look  up,  but  said, 
"Come!"  Though  still  intent  at  his  work,  he  knew 
that  Nancy  stood  there,  looking  from  the  letter  to  him. 
"Nora  said  you  sent  this  letter  to  me  — it's  for 
Bernal " 
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He  answered,  still  without  looking  up, 

"I  thought  he  might  be  with  you,  or  that  you  might 
know  where  he  was." 

"I  don't." 

He  knew  that  she  studied  the  superscription  of  the 
envelope. 

"  Well,  leave  it  here  on  my  desk  till  he  comes.  I  sent 
it  to  you  only  because  I  heard  him  inquiring  if  a  letter 
had  not  come  for  him — he  seemed  rather  anxious  about 
some  letter— troubled,  in  fact — doubtless  some  business 
affair.    I  hoped  this  might  be  what  he  was  expecting." 

His  eyes  were  still  on  the  page  before  him,  and  he 
crossed  out  a  word  and  wrote  another  above  it,  after  a 
meditative  pause.  Still  the  woman  at  the  door  hesi- 
tated. 

"Did  you  chance  to  notice  the  address  on  the  envel- 
ope?" 

He  glanced  at  her  now  for  the  first  time,  apparently 
in  some  surprise:  "No — it  is  not  my  custom  to  study 
addresses  of  letters  not  my  own.  Nora  said  it  was  for 
Bemal  and  he  had  seemed  really  distressed  about  some 
letter  or  message  that  didn't  come — if  you  will  leave  it 
here " 

"I  wish  to  hand  it  to  him  myself." 

"As  you  like."  He  returned  to  his  work,  crossing 
out  a  whole  line  and  a  half  with  broad,  emphatic  marks. 
Then  he  bent  lower,  and  the  interest  in  his  page  seemed 
to  redouble,  for  he  hei.-!  the  door  of  Bemal's  room 
open.    Nancy  called: 

"Bemal!" 

He  came  to  the  door  where  she  stood  and  she  stepped 
a  little  inside  so  that  he  might  enter. 

"I  an)  anxious  about  a  letter.     All,  you  have  it!" 
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She  was  scanning  him  with  a  iixik  that  was  aiid  to 
eat  out  any  untruth  in  hi.s  face. 

"Yes-it  just  came."  She  held  it  out  to  him.  He 
looketl  at  the  front  of  the  envelope,  then  up  to  her  half- 
shut  ei^r  eye.s-eyes  curiously  hardened  now-then 
he  blushed  flagrantly-a  thorough,  riotous  blush-and 
reached  for  the  letter  with  a  pit.lul  confusion  of  man- 
ner,  not  again  raising  his  uneasy  eyts  to  hers. 

"I  was  expecting— looking— for  a  message,  you 
know— yes,  yes— this  is  it— thank  you  very  much 
you  know  I"  ' 

He  stammered,  his  confusion  deepened.  With  the 
letter  clutched  eagerly  in  his  hand  he  went  out. 

She  looked  after  him,  intently.  When  he  had  shut 
his  own  door  she  glanced  over  at  the  inattentive  Allan, 
once  more  busy  at  his  manuscript  and  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  her  presence. 

A  long  time  she  stood  in  silence,  trjing  to  moderate  the 
beating  of  her  heart.  Once  she  turned  as  if  to  go  but 
caught  herself  and  turned  again  to  look  at  the  bent 
head  of  Allan. 

At  last  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  trust  herself  to 
speak.  Closing  the  door  softly,  she  went  to  the  biV 
chair  at  the  end  of  the  desk.  As  she  let  herself  go  into 
this  with  a  sudden  joy  in  the  .strength  of  its  supporting 
arms,  her  husband  looked  up  at  her  inquiringly. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  returned  his  gaze;  returned  it 
with  such  steadiness  that  presently  he  let  his  own  eyes 
go  down  before  hers  with  palpable  confusion,  as  if  fear- 
ing some  secret  might  lie  there  plain  to  her  view.  His 
manner  stimulated  the  suspicion  under  which  she  now 
seemed  to  labour. 
"Allan,  I  must  know  something  at  once  very  clearly. 
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It  will  make  a  mighty  iliffercnce  in  your  life  and  in 
mine." 

"What  is  it  you  wish  to  know?"  His  glance  was 
oblique  and  his  manner  one  of  disoomfort,  the  embar- 
rassed discomfort  of  a  man  who  fears  that  the  real 
truth— the  truth  he  has  generously  striven  to  withhold 
— is  at  last  to  come  out. 

"That  letter  which  Bemai  was  so  troubled  almut 

came  from— from   that  woman— how  could   I   avoid 

seeing  that  when  it  was  handetl  to  me  t    Did  you  know 

it,  too?" 

"Why,    Nancy— I    knew— of   course— I    knew    he 

expected— I  mean  the  poor  boy  told  me "    Here 

he  broke  off  in  the  same  pitiful  confusion  that  had 
marked  Bernal's  manner  at  the  door— the  confusion  of 
apprehended  deceit.  Then  he  l)egan  again,  as  if  with 
gathered  wits— "What  was  I  saying?  I  know  nothing 
wiiatever  of  Bernal's  affairs  or  his  letters.  Really,  how 
should  I  ?  You  see,  I  have  work  on  my  mind."  As  if 
to  cover  his  awkwardness,  he  seii!e<l  his  pen  and  hastily 
began  to  crass  out  a  phras<-  on  the  page  before  him. 

"Allan  I "  Though  low,  it  was  so  near  a  cry  that  he 
looked  up  in  what  seemed  to  lie  alarm.  She  was  leaning 
forwanl  in  the  chair,  one  hand  reaching  towanl  him 
over  the  desk,  and  she  spoke  rapidly. 

"Allan,  I  find  myself  su.specting  now  that  you  tried 
to  deceive  me  this  afternoon- that  Bemal  did,  also, 
incredible  a.s  it  sound.s— that  you  tried  to  take  the 
blame  of  that  wretche<l  thing  off  his  shoulders.  That 
letter  to  him  indicates  it,  his  own  pitiful  embarrassment 
just  now — oh,  an  honest  man  wouldn't  have  looked  as 
he  did!— your  own  manner  at  this  in.stant.  You  are 
both  trying- Oh,  tell  me  the  truth  now!— you'll  never 
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jlreum  how  \ml\y  I  nml  it,  wlmt  it  means  to  my  wholi- 
Iife-tell  me,  Allan- for  (iml's  sukc  l,e  lionest  thii 
instant— ray  poor  luwl  is  wliirliii^  with  all  the  lies! 
Let  me  feel  there  is  truth  somewhere.  Listen  I 
swear  I'll  stay  by  it,  wherever  it  takes  me-here  or  awny 
from  here-hut  I  must  have  it.  Oh,  Allan,  if  it  shouW 
be  m  you,  after  all— Allan!  dear,  rfrar— Oh!  I  do  jw-e 
It  now— you  cwi't  deceive— you  can't  deceive!" 

Slowly  at  fii  t  hi.s  hca.:  bent  under  her  words,  l)ent  in 
cowardly  evasion  of  her  sharp  glance,  the  sid.-louB 
shiftmgs  of  his  eyes  portraying  him,  the  generous  liar, 
bmught  at  last  to  bay  by  his  own  honest  clumsiness. 
Ihen.  as  her  appeal  grew  warmer,  tenderer,  more 
insistent,  the  fine  head  was  suddenly  erettetl  and  proud 
confession  was  written  plainly  over  the  glowing  face- 
that  beautiful  contrition  of  one  who  has  willeil  to  bear 
a  brother's  shame  and  failed  from  lack  of  genius  in  the 
devious  ways  of  deceit. 

Now  he  ,stoo<l  nobly  from  his  chair  and  she  was 
up  wun  a  little  loving  rush  to  his  arms.  Then,  as  he 
would  have  held  her  protectingly,  she  gently  pushed 

"  Don't— don't  take  me  yet,  deai^I  .should  be  crying 
m  another  moment— I'm  so— .so  beatni—am]  I  want 
not  to  cry  till  I've  told  you,  oh,  .so  many  things!  Hit 
again  and  let  us  talk  calml'  first.  Now  why—why  did 
you  pretend  this  wretched  diing?" 

He  faced  her  proudly,  with  the  big,  honest,  clumsy 
dipiity  of  a  rugge<l  man— and  there  was  a  loving  ciuiet 
in  his  tones  that  touched  her  inefTably. 

"Poor  Bemal  had  told  me  his— his  contretemps.  The 
rest  is  simple.  He  is  my  brother.  The  la.st  I  remember 
of  our  mother  is  her  straining  me  to  her  poor  breast 
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811.1  saying,  'Oh.  tuke  tare  of  VmW  Hrniull'"  Tears 
were  glistening  in  lii.s  eyes. 

"  From  the  very  freedom  of  tiic  poor  iK.y's  talk  aiiout 
religious  matters,  it  is  the  more  urgent  that  his  conduct 
be  irreproachable.  I  could  not  bear  that  even  you 
should  think  a  shameful  thing  of  him." 

She  looked  at  him  with  swimming  eyes,  yet  held  her 
tears  in  cheek  through  the  very  excitement  of  this  splen- 
did new  admiration  for  him. 

"But  that  was  foolish — quixotic " 

"  You  will  never  know,  little  woman,  what  a  brother's 
love  is.  Don't  you  Temember  years  ago  I  told  you  that 
I  would  stand  by  Bemal.  come  what  might.  Did  you 
think  that  was  idle  boa-ttingy" 

"But  you  were  willing  to  have  me  suspect  that  of 
youl" 

He  spoke  with  a  sad,  sweet  gentleness  now,  as  one 
might  speak  who  had  long  suffered  hurts  in  secret. 

"Dearest— dear  little  woman— I  already  knew  that 
I  had  been  unable  to  retain  your  love— God  knows  I 
tried— but  in  some  way  I  had  proved  unworthy  of  it. 
I  had  come  to  believe— painful  and  humiliating  though 
that  belief  was— that  you  could  not  think  less  of  me— 
your  wonls  to-night  provetl  that  I  was  right— you 
would  have  gone  away,  even  without  this.  But  at 
least  my  poor  brother  might  still  seem  good  to  you." 

"Oh,  you  poor,  foolish,  foolish,  man— And  yet, 
Allan,  nothing  less  than  this  would  have  shown  you 
truly  to  me.  I  can  speak  plainly  now— indeed  I  must, 
for  once.  Allan,  you  have  ways— mannerisms— that 
are  unfortunate.  They  raised  in  me  a  conviction  that 
you  were  not  genuine—  that  you  were  somehow  false. 
Don't  let  it  hurt  now,  dear,  for  see— this  one  little  unl 
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studied,  iinpe«  ,.,..  act  of  devotion,  simple  and  instinc- 
tive with  your  ij.aerous  heart,  ha8  revealed  your  true 
self  to  me  as  nothing  else  c-ould  have  done.  Oh  don't 
you  s.-.  l,ow  you  have  given  me  at  lost  what  I  had  to 
have  If  ^e  were  to  live  on  togethei- «,mething  in  y..;i 
to  hold  fo— a  foundation  to  re.st  upon-soniething  I  lui. 
know  u.  my  heart  of  hearts  is  stal.ie-despite  any  out- 
Wiir-I.  t-aitorous  terming!  Now  forever  I  can  be  lov- 
ing, and  loyal,  in  ^nit,  „f  all  those  signs  which  I  see  at 
lust  art-  ini.^li'ii.iing." 

.^Riim  uui  aRaiii  she  sought  to  envelope  him  with 
»ccq>fttbl.-  ,.n,i..r,.  while  he  gaze<l  fondly  at  her  from 
that  ju  tilie.l  pn.le  in  his  own  stanehnes*-murmui- 
ing,     Nance,  you  phise  me— you  please  u  ■"' 

"Don't  you  see,  dtar?  I  couldn't  ro.icj 
You  gave  me  nothing  to  believe  ;  ,;■.>■ 
That  seeming  lack  ot  g(nuinene^  m  vi.; 
soul.  I  could  no  lon^^er  even  v\  m  ,.  i , 
all  that  for  the  lack  of  this  dear  tr  or  .',  i 
in  you." 

"No  one  can  know  Ijetter  than  I  tint  ^ 
a  faulty  one,  Nance — " 

"Say  unfortunate,  Allan— not  faulty.  I  shall  never 
again  believe  a  fault  of  you.  How  stupid  a  woman  can 
be,  how  superficial  in  her  judgments-and  what  stupids 
they  are  who  say  she  is  intuitive!  Do  you  know,  I 
believed  in  Bemal  infinitely  more  than  I  can  tell  you. 
and  Bemal  made  me  believe  in  everything  else-in 
Ood  and  goodness  and  virtue  and  truth— in  all  the  good 
thmp  we  like  to  believe  in-yet  see  what  he  didl" 

but-"   ^^'"'   ^   ''""''   ''"'*   °^    ""^    circumstances, 

"It  isn't  thai— I  can't  judge  him  in  that-but  this  I 


you  l«fore. 

I'-  •".  God. 

:   ■■•■'■K-i  my 
t.'!:'.y>.-  -and 

■"'1   ff;t'i;eas 

'•■  ■i.'iiiirif  is 
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must  judge— Bemal,  when  he  saw  I  did  not  know  who 
had  been  there,  was  willing  I  should  think  it  was  you.  To 
retain  my  respect  he  was  willing  to  betray  you."  She 
laughed,  a  little  hard  laugh,  and  seemed  to  be  in  pain. 
"You  will  never  know  just  what  the  thought  of  that 
boy  has  been  to  me  all  these  years,  and  especially  this 
last  week.  But  now— poor  weak  Bemal  1  Poor  Jvdas, 
indeed!"  There  was  a  kind  of  anguished  bitterness 
in  the  last  words. 

"My  dear,  try  not  to  think  harshly  of  the  poor  boy," 
remonstrated  Allan  gently.  "Remember  that  what- 
ever his  mistakes,  he  has  a  good  heart— and  he  is  mv 
brother." 

"Oh!  you  big,  generous,  good-thinking  boy,  you— 
Can't  you  .see  that  is  precisely  what  he  fact*— a  good 
heart?  r»h,  dearest,  I  needed  this— to  show  Bemal 
to  me  not  less  than  to  show  you  to  me.  There  were 
grave  reasons  why  I  needed  to  see  you  l)oth  as  I  see  you 
this  moment." 

There  were  steps  along  the  hall  and  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

"It  must  be  Bernal,"  he  said— "he  was  to  leave 
about  this  time." 

"1  can't  see  him  again." 

"Just  this  once,  dear— for  my  sake!    Come!" 

Bemal  stood  in  the  doorway,  hat  in  hand,  his  bag  at 
his  feet.  With  his  hat  he  held  a  letter.  Allan  went 
forward  to  meet  him.  Nancy  stood  up  to  study  the 
lines  of  an  etching  on  the  wall. 

"I've  come  to  say  good-bye,  you  know."  She  heard 
the  miserable  embarrassment  of  his  tones,  and  knew, 
though  she  did  not  glance  at  him,  that  there  was  a 
shameful  droop  to  his  whole  figure. 
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he^M.  *°°''  '""*''  "''^  '"''"•  «^  ^'^"K  ♦•>«  'etter 
"Good-bye-old  chap-God  bless  youl" 

guS'slSl!'/^-*  """^''•^  consciousness  of 
guilt  something  about  being  sony  to  go. 

here  are  always  two  pairs  of  arms  that  will  never  be 

to  «ve  u^ -and  ""^  "'  *'^  *=^''"'^*'  °'  "™  -'"'"■^ 

•^Lnr  i!iT  P°°'  """"'  '"'"I'y '«««  loving." 

t,.I    t^u^-"'."''^  •'"y-"'  8°  back  to  Hoover'^ 

thiit^  V    T*'u«'^''**^"P«'fi'«''^Nancy-"HLer 

^^(i^diyrSi^?^-'-— «w.orj 

"My  dear,  Bemal  is  saying  good-bye." 

bhe    turned    and    said    "eood-bve "    H«    .*         i 

he  held  out  h.s  hand  and  she  gave  him  her  own  cold 
and  unyielding.     He  went  oufwith  a  ll  tTwi^raH 

Good-bye,  old  chap!"  to  Allan.  ^^^wa"! 

Nancy  turned  to  fac*  her  husband,  putting  out  her 

l-Uer  Bemal  had  left  him,  and  seemed  about  to  nut  it 
ra  her  hastily  into  his  pocket,  but  she  ^^/ly. 
fully,  not  noting  that  his  hand  gave  it  up  with  a  certafn 
reluctance,  her  eyes  upon  his  fa^.  ^  ^'"" 

I  n.,«^"!r  *""'"'''  t'^n'Kht-we  have  to  talk.    Oh 

Td  dot^'  l7  '^'""'  '"y  P°°'  »'■"''  has  been  up 
and  down  hke  «  see-saw.  I  wonder  it's  not  a  ,v«ck 
Come  put  away  your  busines^there."  She  S 
the  letter  and  its  envelope  on  the  desk.  ^ 

Now  sit  here  while  I  tell  you  things." 
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An  hour  they  were  there,  lingering  in  talk— talking 
in  a  circle;  for  at  regular  intervals  Nancy  must  return 
to  this:  "I  believe  no  wife  ever  goes  away  until  there 
is  absolutely  no  shred  of  possibility  left— no  last  bit 
of  realness  to  hold  her.  But  now  I  know  your  stanch- 
ness." 

"Really,  Nance— I  can't  tell  you  how  much  you 
please  me." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  They  looked  at 
each  othfr  'lewildered. 

"The  telephone,  sir,"  said  the  maid  in  response  to 
Allan's  tardy  "Come  in." 

When  he  had  gone,  whistling  cheerily,  she  walked 
nervously  about  the  room,  studying  familiar  objects 
from  out  of  her  animated  meditation. 

Cuwing  to  hi«  desk,  she  snuggled  affectionately  into 
UachMir  and  gazed  fondly  over  its  litter  of  papers.  With 
a  little  instinctive  move  to  bring  nomewhat  of  order  to 
the  chaos,  ihe  reached  forward,  Uit  her  elbow  brushed 
to  the  floor  two  or  three  letters  that  had  lain  at  the  edge 
at  the  desk. 

As  she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fallen  papers  the  letter 
Bemal  had  left  lay  open  before  her,  a  letter  written  in 
long,  slanting  but  vividly  legible  characters.  And  then, 
quite  before  she  recognised  what  letter  it  was,  or  could 
feel  curious  concerning  it,  the  first  illuminating  line  of 
it  had  flashed  ii-revocably  to  her  mind's  centre. 

When  Allan  appeared  in  the  doorway  a  few  minutes 
later,  she  was  standing  by  the  desk.  She  held  the  letter 
■n  b^t|»  hands  and  over  it  her  eyes  flamed— blastt.I. 

Divining  what  she  had  done,  his  mind  ran  with 
lightning  quickness  to  face  thi.s  new  emergency.  But 
he  was  puzzled  and  helpless,  for  now  her  hands  fell  and 
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she  laughed  weakly,  almct  hysterically.  He  searched 
for  the  key  to  this  unnatural  behaviour.  He  becan 
hesitatingly  expecting  some  word  fwm  her  to  gHide 
him  along  the  proper  line  of  defense. 

"I  am  sure,  my  dear-if  you  had  only-only  trusted 
m^imphcitly— your  opinion  of  this  affair—" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  ceased  to  lauifh,  stiffen- 
mg  into  a  wild,  grim  intensity. 

"Now  I  can  look  that  thing  .straight  i.  the  eyes  and 
It  can  t  hurt  me. 

j'ln  the  eyes?"  he  f|uestioned,  blankly. 

"I  can  go  now." 

"You  will  make  me  the  laughing-.stock  of  thi.s  town!" 

For  the  first  time  in  their  life  together  there  wa^  the 

to  heir  ''"^'"  '"  '""'  '"'""     ^'^'  ^^  '"'^  ""*  "^^^ 

"Ye.s-that  last  terrible  Gratoher  can't  hurt  me 
now. 

He  frowned,  with  a  sulky  a.s.s„mplion  of  that  dignity 
which  he  felt  was  demanded  of  him. 

"I  don't  understand  you!" 

Still  the  unseeing  eyes  played  .bwit  bi«,  yet  she 
heard  at  last.  ' 

"But  he  wiW-he  Willi"  Ae  ,^iM  exultingly,  and 
her  eyes  were  wet  with  an  unexplained  giadne.* 


CHAPTER  XIX 


A  Mere  Brr  of  Gossip 

The  Ministers'  Meeting  of  the  following  Tuesday 
was  pleasantly  enlivened  with  gossip— retained,  of 
course,  within  seemly  l>o«nds.  There  was  absent  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Linford,  sometime  rector  of  St.  Antipas, 
said  lately  to  have  emerged  from  a  state  of  spiritual 
chrysalis  into  a  world  made  new  with  truths  that  were 
yet  old.  It  was  concerning  this  circumstance  that  dis- 
creet expressions  were  oftenest  heard  during  the 
function. 

One  brother  declared  that  the  Linfords  were  both 
extremists:  one  with  his  absurdly  radical  disbelief  in 
revealed  religion;  the  other  flying  at  la.st  to  the  Mother 
Church  for  that  authority  which  he  professed  not  to  find 
in  his  own. 

Another  asserted  that  in  talking  with  Dr.  Linford 
now,  one  brought  away  the  notion  that  in  renouncing 
his  allegiance  to  the  Episcopal  faith  he  had  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  renouncing  marriage,  in  order  that  the 
Mother  Church  might  become  his  only  bride.  True, 
Linford  said  nothing  at  all  like  this;— the  idea  was 
fleeting,  filmy,  traceable  to  no  specific  words  of 
his.  Yet  it  left  a  track  across  the  mind.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  very  spirit  of  his  speech  upon  the  subject. 
Certainly  no  other  rea.son  had  been  suggested  for  the 
regrettable,  severance  of  this  domestic  tie.  Conjecture 
334 
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was  futile  an,l  Mrs.  I.infor.1,  srclurled  in  her  country 
home  at  Edom.  ha.i  stemlfastly  refu.se,l,  so  said  the  pub- 
lic prints,  u>  give  any  reason  wliatsoever. 

His  joup  finite,!,  the  Reven-nd  Mr.  Whittaker 
unfolded  the  eariy  edition  of  an  evening  paper  to  a  pago 
which  bore  u  excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  Linford 

...u^'L'^?^.-"'"  ■'*""'■  *'""«"  f«"n  '»■''  ''^««''-."  he  .said, 
though  I II  confess  I  don't  wholly  approve  his  taste 
in  giving  It  to  the  pre.ss.     However— here's  one  bit  • 

rv.  T't"/  ''■'"  ""^^'"^  a  priest  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  I  dreamed  of  wielding  an  influence  that  would 
tend  to  harmonise  the  conflicting  sch.x.ls  of  churchman- 
ship.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  little  life  might  be  of 
value,  as  I  comprehen.ied  the  essentials  of  church 
citizenship.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  difficulties. 
Ihe  present  is  no  time  to  murmur.  Suffice  it  to  sav 
I  have  long  hel.l.  I  have  taught,  nearly  every  Catholic 
doctrine  not  actually  .lenied  by  the  Anglican  formu- 
laries; and  I  have  accepted  and  revived  in  St.  Antipas 
eveiy  Catholic  practice  not  positively  forbidden. 

But  I  have  lately  become  convinced  that  the  An- 
glican orders  of  the  ministry  are  invalid.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  priest  ordained  into  the  Episcopal  Church 
cannot  consecrate  the  elements  of  the  Eucharist  in  a 
sacnficial  sense.  Could  I  be  less  than  true  to  my  inner 
faith  in  a  matter  touching  the  sacred  verity  of  the  Real 
I'resence-the  actual  body  and  bl,x,d  of  our  Saviour? 
After  conflict  and  prayer  I  have  gone  trustingly 
wlrt^r  God  has  been  pleased  to  lea.1  me.  Tn  mv 
humble  sight  the  only  spiritual  body  that  actually 
claim*  to  teach  truth  upon  authority,  the  onlv  b<Kly 
divme  y  protects  from  teaching  crrt,r,  is  the  Holy, 
(.athohc  and  Roman  Church. 
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"For  the  last  time  I  have  exercised  my  private  judg- 
ment, as  every  man  must  exercise  it  once,  at  least,  and 
I  now  seek  communion  with  this  largest  and  oldest 
body  of  Christians  in  the  world.  I  have  faced  an  emer- 
gency fraught  with  vital  interest  to  every  thinking  man. 
I  have  met  it;  the  rest  is  with  my  God.  Praying  that 
I  might  be  adorned  with  the  splendours  of  holiness, 
and  knowing  that  the  prayer  of  him  that  humbleth  him- 
self shall  pierce  the  clouds,  I  took  for  my  motto  this  sen- 
tence from  Huxley:  'Sit  down  before  fact  as  a  little 
child ;  be  prepared  to  give  up  every  preconceived  notion ; 
follow  humbly  wherever  and  to  whatever  abysses 
Nature  leads.'  Presently,  God  willing,  I  shall  be  in 
communion  with  the  See  of  Rome,  where  I  feel  that 
there  is  a  future  for  me!" 

The  reader  had  been  absently  .stabbing  at  his  fah 
with  an  aimless  fork.  He  now  laid  down  his  paper  to 
give  the  food  his  entire  attention. 

"You  see,"  began  Floud,  "I  say  one  brother  is  quite 
as  extreme  as  the  other." 

Father  Riley  smiled  affably,  and  begged  Whittaker 
to  finish  the  letter. 

"Your  fish  is  fresh,  dear  man,  but  your  news  may  be 
stale  before  we  reach  it — so  hasten  now — I've  a  presenti- 
ment that  our  friend  goes  still  farther  afield." 

Whittaker  abandoned  his  fish  with  a  last  thoughtful 
look,  and  resumed  the  reading. 

"May  I  conclude  by  reminding  you  that  the  issue 
between  Chri.stianity  and  science  falsely  so  called  has 
never  been  enough  simplified?  Christianity  rests 
squarely  on  the  Fall  of  man.  Deny  the  truth  of  Genesis 
and  the  whole  edifice  of  our  faith  crumbles.  If  we  be 
not  under  the  curse  of  God  for  Adam's  sin,  there  was 
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never  a  need  for  a  Saviour,  the  Incarnation  an.l  the 
Atonement    become    meaningless,    and    our   Ixml    is 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  human  teacher  of  a  disputable 
ph.losophy-a  peasant  moralist  with  certain  delusions 
of  grandeui-an  agitator  and  heretic  whom  the  author- 
Tl  .1"  '.T  ."*'*"""'  ^•"-  «'i"ing  up  the  people.     In 
short  the  d.vmity  of  Jesus  must  stand  or  f^with  the 
<  vm.t,  of  the  God  of  Moses,  and  this  in  turn  rest  „i„ 
he  hisoncal  truth  of  Genesis.     If  the  Fall  of  manT 
successfuly  disputed,  the  God  of  AW,  becomes  a 
fluent  of  the  Jewish  imagination-Jesus  becomes  man. 
And  this  IS  what  Science  as.serts,  while  we  of  the  outer 
churches,  through  cowaHice  or  indolenc-too  often, 
alasl  through  our  own  skepticism-iave  allowcl  Science 
hus  to  obscure  the  i.,s„e.     We  have  fatuously  tl^^ht 
to  surrender  the  sm  of  Adam,  an.l  still  to  keep  a  Saviour 
-not  perceiving  that  we  mu.st  keep  both  or  neither. 

There  is  the  issue.  The  Churt*  .says  that  m«,  is 
bom  under  the  curse  of  G«<l  and  so  n^miUn-s^til 
Z.^^^  fT^  "'*  Sioraments  of  the  Church,  by 
the  blood  of  Gofl's  only  lK!g„tten  Son 

"Science  says  man  i.s  not  fallen,  but  has  ri«n  steadily 
from  remote  bn:te  ancestors.  If  science  be  rieht- 
and  by  mere  evidence  its  contention  is  plausible-thm 
original  sm  ,s  a  figment  and  natural  man  is  a  glorious 

since  he  is  under  no  curse  of  God-but  having  e^ery 
re^n  to  believe  that  the  divine  favour  has  ever  attended 
nim  m  his  upward  trend. 

"But  if  one  finds  ,nere  emdence  insiifBcient  to  out- 
weigh   that  most  glorious  death  on   Vahan-    if  o« 

cold  cheek  „f  doubt  to  make  it  burn  forever,  then  o« 
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must  turn  to  the  only  church  that  safeguards  this  rock 
of  Original  Sin  upon  which  the  Christ  is  builded.  For 
the  ramparts  of  Protestantism  are  honeycombed  with 
infidelity— and  what  is  most  saddening,  they  are  giving 
way  to  blows  from  within.  Protestantism  need  no 
longer  fear  the  onslaughts  of  atheistic  outlaws:  what 
concerns  it  is  the  fact  that  the  stronghold  of  destructive 
criticism  is  now  within  its  own  ranks— a  stronghold 
manned  by  teachers  professedly  orthodox. 

"It  nef^d  cause  little  wonder,  then,  that  I  have  found 
safety  in  the  Mother  Church.  Only  there  is  one  com- 
pelled by  adequate  authority  to  believe.  There  alone 
does  it  seem  to  be  divined  that  Christianity  cannot 
relinquish  the  first  o^  its  dogmas  without  invalidating 
those  the    i^st  upon  it. 

"For  another  vital  matter,  only  in  the  Catholic 
Church  do  I  find  combated  with  uncompromising  bold- 
ness that  peculiarly  modem  and  vicious  sentimentality 
which  is  preached  as  '  universal  brotherhood.'  It  is  a 
doctrine  spreading  insidiously  among  the  godless  masses 
outside  the  true  Church,  a  chimera  of  visionaries  who 
must  be  admitted  to  be  dishonest,  since  again  and 
again  has  it  been  pointed  out  to  them  that  their  doctrine 
is  unchristian — impiously  and  preposterously  unchris- 
tian. Witness  the  very  late  utterance  of  His  Holiness, 
Pope  Pius  X,  as  to  God's  divine  ordinance  of  prince  and 
subject,  noble  and  plebeian,  master  and  proletariat, 
learned  and  ignorant,  all  united,  indeed,  but  not  in 
material  equality — only  in  the  bonds  of  love  to  help 
one  another  attain  their  moral  welfare  on  earth  and 
their  last  end  in  heaven.  Most  pointedly  does  his 
Holiness  further  rebuke  this  effeminacy  of  universal 
brotherhood  by  stating  that  equality  exists  among  the 
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fiVf.?  ^"•'.?'"  '°""<1  »y  humble  self  worthy  to 
fight  upon  H«  side  against  the  hordes  of  infidX  and 
the  preachers  o   an  unchristian  social  equalityP 

PaSr  n-i  .  """^  "'*"""^  »'  '•"'  t"  his  fish.  To 
Father  R.ley  ,t  occurred  that  these  would  have  been 

ence.     in  fact,  there   presently  ensued   an   eloauent 

^.^^Sid!:i-il/^-r;-;j- 

pe^picacity  had  not  bee„°'si'S  LtX^  "' 

.  And  yet  I  found  his  remarks  sucBestive  "  said  tf,» 
twinklmg-eyed   Methodist.     "That  if  wl      l       t 
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what  so  many  of  us  declare  with  academic  flourishi>s. 
We  can  all  name  a  dozen  treatises  written  by  theolo- 
gians ostensibly  orthodox  which  actually  justify  his 
utterances.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  we  may  profit 
by  his  blasphemies." 

"How?"  demande<i  Whittaker,  with  some  bluntness. 

"Ah — that  is  what  the  Church  must  determine.  We 
already  know  how  to  reach  the  heathen,  the  unbookish, 
the  unthinking — but  how  reach  the  educated — the 
science-bitten  7  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  brightest, 
biggest  minds  are  outside  the  Church — indifferentists 
or  downright  opponents  of  it.  I  am  not  willing  to 
believe  that  God  meant  men  like  these  to  perish — I 
don't  like  to  think  9f  Emerrion  twing  lost,  or  Huxley, 
or  Spencer,  or  even  Darwin — Question:  has  the  Church 
power  to  save  the  educated?" 

"Sure,  I  know  one  that  has  never  lacked  it,"  purled 
Father  Riley. 

"There's  an  answer  to  you  in  Linford's  letter," 
added  Whittaker. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  jest  with  me — but  I  shall  continue 
to  feel  grateful  to  our  slightly  dogmatic  young  friend  for 
his  artless  brutalities.  Now  I  know  what  the  business 
man  keeps  to  himself  when  I  ask  him  why^he  has  lost 
interest  in  the  church." 

"There's  a  large  class  we  can't  take  from  you,"  said 
Father  Riley — "that  class  with  whom  religion  is  a 
mode  of  respectability." 

"And  you  can't  take  our  higher  critics,  either — 
more's  the  pity!" 

"On  my  word,  now,  gentlemen,"  returned  the 
Catholic,  again,  "that  was  a  dear,  blasphemous  young 
whelp!    You  know,  I  rather  liked  him.     Bless  the 
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»oul  of  you,  I  could  OS  little  have  rebuked  the  lad  as  I 
could  punish  the  guiltless  iiidecenrt-  of  a  buLe— he  was 
that  shockingly  naif!" 

"He  is  undoubtedly  the  just  fruit  of  „ur  own  tolei*. 
tion,    repeated  the  high-thurcli  rettor. 

"And  he  stands  for  our  knottiest  problem,"  said  the 
Presbyterian. 

Jl^  ?">'''«"«  all  the  knottier,  I  suspect."  began 
Whittakei^-  ■ 

"  Didn't  I/ftt  you?"  interrupte.1  Father  Riley.  "Oh 
the  outrageous  cynic!    He  braced  for  him,  now!" 

"I  was  only  going  to  suggest,"  resumed  the  wicked 
Unitar,  .n,  calmly,  "that  those  people.  Linford  and  his 
brother-and  even  that  singularly  effective  Mrs 
l-mford.  with  her  inferable  views  iilK)ut  divorce-you 
know  I  rlare  say  that  thcy-really  you  know-thut  thev 
pos.sess  ihe  courage  of—  " 

"Their  convictimis!"  concluded  little  Floud  inipa- 
ti.  nt  alike  of  the  speakers  hesitation  an.l  the  expected 
platitude.  "^ 

"  No— I  was  alwut  to  say— the  courage — of  ours." 
A  few  looked   politely  blank  at  this  unseasonable 
flippancy.     Father  li.lcv  smile.!  with  rare  sweetness  and 
murmured,  "So  cynical,  even  for  a  Unitarian!"  as  if 
to  himself  in  playful  confidence. 

But  the  amiable  Presbyterian,  of  the  cheerful  auburn 
beard  and  the  salient  nose,  hereupon  led  them  tactfully 
to  safe  ground  in  a  discussion  of  the  ethnic  Trinities 


